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Something  of  Its  History  and  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Some  of  its  Former 
Leading  Citizens 

[■CONTINUED  from  our  east.  1 

Passyunk  had  at  its  last  boundaries 
(iS48)six  miles  of  water  front  on  the 
Schuylkill  and  1  l/z  miles  on  the  Delaware, 
and  contains  now  in  -its  water  boundaries 
the  Point  Breeze  GasWorks,  the  Atlantic 
and  Philadelphia  Refining  Company’s 
plant,  the  Girard  Elevator  and  Docks, 
managed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  ;  League  Island,  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government ;  the  Green¬ 
wich  Point  pi°rs,  for  shipment  of  oil  and 
coal ;  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Works  and 
many  other  industrial  plants. 

Within  its  confines  we  find  many  im¬ 
posing  edifices  devoted  to  charitable  and 
other  purposes,  notably  St.  Agnes’  Hos¬ 
pital,  at  Broad  street  and  Snyder  avenue; 
the  Womans’  Hospital,  on  Leagne  Island 
road ;  the  Methodist  Hospital,  on  South 
Broad  street ;  the  Point  Breeze  race 
course.  Southern  Home  for  Friendless 
Children, at  Broad  and  Morris  streets,  is  an 
imposing  structure  on  ground  occupying 
an  entire  block,  and  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  district,  especially  on  Broad  street, 
handsome  and  extensive  private  resi¬ 
dences,  numerous  schools  and  churches 
and  industrial  establishments.  Where  a 
few  years  ago  acres  and  acres  of  marsh 
and  utterly  waste  lands  met  the  eye  on 
all  sides,  now  rows  and  rows  of  private 
residences  loom  up,  and  the  steady  march 
of  improvement,  which  seems  of  late 
years  to  have  selected  this  portion  of 
Philadelphia  for  its  strides,  promises  in 
the  not  distant  future  to  turn  its  rural 
aspect  into  the  scenes  of  busy  every-day 
life.  The  Girard  Estate  owns  a  vast 
amount  of  the  territory,  and  Samuel  G. 
Rosengarten,  whose  holdings,  although 
to  a  great  extent  improved  upon,  still 
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"owns  a  great  portion  of  the" ground,  most .  • 
of  it  located  on  the  Schuylkill  river  be¬ 
low  Wharton  street,  which  by  the  open¬ 
ing  of  streets,  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
owner,  is  fast  coming  into  demand  for 
public  uses. 

League  Island  is  separated  from  Green¬ 
wich  Island  by  the  Back  channel,  which  s 
forms  a  commodious  and  fresh-water  an-  ’’i 
chorage  for  the  iron-clads  of  our  navy. 
Extensive  improvements  are  proposed  to 
be  carried  out  on  the  island.  A  perma¬ 
nent  plant  will  be  established  for  the 
building  and  repairing  of  ships  for  the 
navy.  This  island  was  granted  in  1699 
to  the  London  Company,  which  ten  years 
afterwards  conveyed  it  to  Thomas  Fair- 
man.  It  was  simply  called  in  that  deed 
an  island,  but  in  the  deed  of  1671  it  was 
called  League  Island.  It  is  supposed  that 
its  present  name  was  given  it  because  it 
contained  about  a  league  of  land.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  at  a 
cost  of  $310,000  and  ceded  to  the  United 
States  for  a  navy  yard. 

Separating  Greenwich  Island  from  the 
mainland  is  Hollander  creek,  which  for¬ 
merly  made  a  clear  course  through  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  making 
the  lower  part  of  the  “  Neck  ”  an  island, 
which  was-  further  divided  by  other 
streams,  so  that  there  was  three  islands 
at  the  lower  end  of  what  is  now  consid¬ 
ered  fast  land  in  Philadelphia,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  League  Island  ;  the  westernmost 
was  called  Manasonk  or  Manazurk.  It 
was  adjoined  on  the  east  by  Drufive 
Island,  Isle  des  Raisins  or  Grape  Island, 
which  was  immediately  north  of  League 
Island,  and  is  now  known  as  Greenwich 
Island.  North  of  Drufive  Island  was 
another  which  has  no  name.  The  creek 
was  named  after  Peter  Hollander,  a 
Swedish  governor  who  succeeded  Peter 
Minuit  as  commandant  at  Fort  Christina 
in  1639.  The  territory  comprised  within 
its  limits  is  traversed  by  numerous  miles 
of  railroad,  the  Pennsylvania  and  B.  and 
O.  Railroads  having  branch  lines  from 
their  main  tracks,  extending  from  west 
to  east,  throughout  its  entire  breadth, 
and  northward  to  the  upper  portions  of 
the  river  front.  A  belt-line  railroad,  now 
in  course  of  construction,  will  extend 
around  its  entire  river  frontage,  encir¬ 
cling  as  it  were  its  whole  boundary. 

The  “  Neck,”  not  so  many  years  ago, 
either,  save  in  the  marshy  lowlands,  was 
one  continuous  truck  garden,  supplying 
the  citizens  of  down-town  with  all  the 
vegetable  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  pre- 
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senting  to  the  eye  a  rural  aspect  seldom 


met  with  in  the  suburbs  of  great  cities. 
The  “  necker,”  rough,  good  natured  and 
hospitable,  tended  his  patch,  never  missed 
a'pigeon  shooting  match,  or  a  hog  kill¬ 
ing  go  ;  knew  all  about  sailing  a  yacht 
and  catching  snappers  ;  attended  all  the 
horse  races,  and  seldom  wore  a  broad¬ 
cloth  suit  of  clothes.  What  he  lacked  in 
etiquette  he  made  up  in  geniality,  and 
the  necker’s  home  was  open  and  free  to 
every  wayfarer,  The  custom  of  making 
New  Year’s  visits  by  clubs,  which  is  such 
a  feature  of  latj  years,  originated  in  the 
neck.  Companies  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
(seldom  more)  would  start  on  their  visit¬ 
ations  to  the  farm  houses  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  neck,  the  members  dressed 
irj  fantastic  garb,  preceded  by  a  cap¬ 
tain,  who  on  arriving  at  a  house, 
would  knock  and  ask  admission  in  a  set 
speech  of  doggerel  rhyme,  and  after  his 
company  would  be  regaled  by  refresh¬ 
ments,  liquid  and  otherwise’  would  make 
room  for  some  succeeding  club,  which 
would  go  through  the  same  routine,  and 
so  throughout  the  night  and  following 
morning. 

The  occupants  of  the  dwellings,  ex¬ 
pecting  their  visitors,  were  prepared  to 
give  them  all  good  cheer, and  the  captain’s 
summons,  with 


“  Here  I  stand  before  your  door, 

As  I  did  the  year  before  ; 

You  come  down  and  let  us  in 
And  we’ll  drink  your  good  old  gin,” 


never  failed  to  find  a  hearty  respone.  It 
was  the  rule  that  as  soon  as  the  party  be¬ 
ing  regaled  inside  was  notified  that 
another  party  desired  admission,  they 
were  compelled  to  leave  at  once,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  short  a  time  they  might  have 
been  there  ;  so  that  no  two  companies 
were  ever  present  at  the  same  time 
The  practice  fell  into  disfavor  of  late 
years,  on  account  of  the  disorderly  char¬ 
acter  of  some  of  the  clubs.  In  closing 
this  short  and  possibly  (in  some  respect) 
interesting  history  of  down-town,  the 
writer  has  depended  in  many  cases  on  his 
personal  knowledge  of  men  and  events 
therein  recorded.  He  has  had  access, 
however,  to  original  documents  preserved 
in  the  Ridgway  Library,  and  has  been 
much  aided  by  reference  to  “  Sharff  & 
Westcott’s  History  of  Philadelphia  ”  and 
“  Watson’s  Annals  of  the  City  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.”  A  complete  history  of  this 
section  of  the  city,  extending  from  river 


to  river  and  south  from  South  street] 
would,  were  time  and  space  permissible, 
be  most  interesting  reading.  Where, 
less  than  fifty  years  ago,  save  in  the 
southeast  portion,  farm  marsh  and  un¬ 
profitable  land  covered  the  greatest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  territory,  now  a  compactly  , 
built  section  covers  two-thirds  of  its  area, 
and  the  steadily  increasing  inroads  of1  ' 
improvements  will  soon  change  Its 
suburban  appearance. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED  AFTER  THIt  kotlDA  ,  S 


the  City  Hall  Tower. 


SCULPTOR  CALDER  OBJECTS 

I 


Ho  Insists  That  the  Founder  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Should  Face  the  South, 
but  the  Authorities  Are 
Fully  Satisfied. 


In  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  which  swayed 
the  mass  of  bronze  like  a  huge  pendu¬ 
lum  the  head  and  hat  of  the  colossal 
statue  of  William  Penn  were  placed  in 
position  yesterday  morning  on  the  top 
of  the  City  Hall  tower.  No  celebration 
of  any  sort  occurred.  A  few  Councilmen 

and  Commissioners  who  chanced  to  be 
about  deigned  to  look  aloft  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  in  each  of  the  streets  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  City  Hall  knots  of  citizens 
gathered  to  watch  the  culmination  of  a 
marvelous  project.  The  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing  so  fiercely  that  at  10  o’clock,  the 
time  set  for  the  raising,  President  Schti- 
man,  of  the  Tacony  Iron  Company,  tele¬ 
phoned  to  the  Weather  Bureau  asking 
when  the  wind  would  abate.  On  receiv¬ 
ing  the  answer  that  it  would  probably  in¬ 
crease  in  intensity  till  sundown,  Mr. 
Schuman  decided  to  go  on  with  the  work 
immediately. 

A  few  minutes  later,  13  men  took  their 
stations  and,  adjusting  the  ropes  to  the 
top  of  the  hat.  the  signal  was  given  for 
the  eugiue  to  start.  President  Schuman 
and  Superintendent  Brown  were  the  only,' 
spectators  at  the  chilly  height  as  the! 
head  slowly  rose.  Without  a  single  hitch 
it  kept  steadily  on,  was  swung  around 
and  dropped  in  its  place  as  neatly  as 
possible.  It  took  just  22  minutes  to  do 
the  trick.  As  soon  us  the  head  was  in 
position  the  man  inside  the  body  began' 
shoving  bolts  through  the  fastenings  and| 
they  were  quickly  tightened. 

All  this  time  the  riggers  were  running 
and  jumping  about  the  false  work 
around  the  statue,  keeping  the  ropes 
straight  and  eagerly  looking  out  for  any 
mishap.  As  they  bobbed  around  at  that 
great  height  thev  looked  like  lively  cock¬ 
roaches,  and  when  one  swung  over  on 
the  xim  of  the  hat  the  likeness  was 
"startling.  The  workmen  gave  a  little 
cheer,  but  the  effect  was  lost  on  the| 


crowd  below.  When  everything  was 
finished  the  13  workmen  hastened  to 
terra  firma,  and  for  the  rest  of  that  day 
and  to-day  they  will  enjoy  a.  well-earned 
holiduy,  each  armed  with  a  $10  bill  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  company.  The  American 
flag  which  waved  from  the  top  of  tlie 
false  work  all  the  morning  was  pulh  d 
down  and  ail  was  over. 

The  men  will  begin  to  remove  rbe  fal  -se 
work  to-morrow  morning,  aud  by  the 
first  of  next  week  the  sight  of  the  statue 
will  be  unencumbered.  Then  the  work 
of  covering  the  tower  will  begin  from 
William  Penn  down.  The  first  of  the 
aluminium  plating  arrived  yesterday. 

A  remarkable  protest  against  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  statue,  which  now  faces  Penn 
Treaty  Park,  in  Kensington,  has  been 
wriiien  by  Alexander  Calder,  the  young 
sculptor  who  designed  it.  He  said: 

“The  colossal  statute  of  William  Penn, 
having  been  exhibited  for  the  past  two 
years,  is. now  being  put  up  on  the  tower 
of  the  City  Hal!,  and  one  would  suppose 
it  might  be  placed  in  the  same  relation 
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support  and  back  to  the  north  and  in 
shade.  If  will  be  cohfused  and  wf. 

P°!?“nfjia  “/  other  position,  and  ought 
to  be  changed  before  the  scaffold  k  ™ 
mow'd  (for  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  have 
to  be  done),  and  until  it  is  so  nlS 
as  a  statue  of  Penn  the  figure  will  be  a 

to  'tho^'to wer. ”*  ’*  ”ay  *erve  as  a 

b7'he  neonf  e-nt  V*  vi-wously  opposed 
a  ,  ',  •?  p5°C.le  1,1  charge  of  the  work  and 
Architect  I  owell  showed  an  original 
drawing  of  the  building  made  undefthe 
oirection  of  Architect  McArthur,  in 
v\hioh  the  statue  faces  the  northeast.  The 
bolt  holes  in  the  plate  of  the  tower  were 
all  previously  arranged  and  the  statue 
will  continue  to  stand  as  it  was  placed 
with  the  benign  countenance  of  the 

Kensington  Phliade,phia  t,!rned  towards 
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TOWN. 


■  'L  ^c^°^er  1894,  was  the  one  hun 

died  and  seventeenth  anniversary  o 
the  Battle  of  Germantown.  Upoi 
the  dawn  of  the  morning  of  Octobe; 
4,  1 < 7J ,  the  Pennsylvania  militia 
under  Armstrong,  were  priming  theii 
old  Continental  firelocks  for  a  charm 
upon  the  British  army’s  rear  ai 
bchool  Lane,  and  the  Marylanc: 
troopers,  under  Smallwood,  and  the 
New  Jersey  militia,  under  Forman 
.were  ready  for  a  descent  along  the 
|Aork  Road  upon  the  enemy’s  right 


Rank.  They  fought  like  heroes  in 
'the  battle  which  followed;  but  Phila¬ 
delphia  was  lost,  and  for  the  moment 
the  American  cause  seemed  lost  as 
jwell.  But  Germantown  was  really 
a  victory,  despite  the  terrible  suffer¬ 
ing  at  Valley  Forge  that  has  made 
the  story  of  that  Winter  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  pages  of  immortal 
patriotism  in  all  the  world’s  history. 
The  Pennsylvania  Sons  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 
single  Continental  victory  within  the 
borders  of  this  State  to  celebrate  as 
an  annual  commemoration ;  but 
Germantown  proved  a  signal  triumph 
for  the  cause  of  American  independ¬ 
ence. 

By  his  occupation  of  Philadelphia 
Lord  Howe  simply  shut  himself  up 
in  a  prison,  and  the  British  troopers 
were  glad  to  sneak  ingloriously  and 
ignominiously  away  across  the  New 
Jersey  sands  three-quarters  of  a  year 
j  later.  If  General  Gates  had  only 
followed  up  the  victory  at  Saratoga 
with  re-enforcements  for  Washington 
the  evacuation  would  have  been 
necessitated  long  before  June,  1778. 
Howe’s  triumphal  advent  into  the 
city  and  Andre’s  picturesque-grotes¬ 
que  Meschianza  were  episodes  of  a 
unique  military  and  strategical  fail¬ 
ure.  In  the  words  of  Barker, 
“Howe's  occupation  proved  to  be  a 
siege  of  the  British.  Howe  thought 
he  bad  taken  Philadelphia,  but  in  re¬ 
ality  Philadelphia  had  taken  Howe.” 


THE  PENN  STATUE. 


Tlie  Uaet  Pieces  of  tlso  Huge  Casting  Placed 
in  Position  on  City  Hall  Tower. 

On  top  of  City  Hall  Tower,  high  above  the 
|  roar  of  trade  and  travel,  Iheimmense  bronze 
(figure  of  William  Penn  stands,  as  though  in 
loving  watch  over  the-  oily  of  his  creation. 
The  work  of  placing  the  huge  mass  of 
metal  in  posillon  was  eompleied  yeslerday 
[morning,  when,  to  the  parts  of  Ibe  casting 
already  in  position,  v/as  added  the  head  and 
the  broad- brimmed  hat  which  surmounls  it 


The  hour  for  completing  the  statue  of  Penn-. 
>'i  sylvania’s  peace-loving  founder  was  fixed  for 
;■  10  o’clock,  and  when  the  chimes  In  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  announced  the  hour  the  head  and 
hat  rim  started  skyward  from  the  lower  plat-; 
form  of  the  tower.  An  eye  had  been  fastened 
M  in  the  crown  of  the  hat  and  to  this  the  tackle 
of  the  derrick  had  been  fastened.  An  ad- 
b  miring  crowd  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Fil- 
t!  bert  street  and  watched  with  straining  eyes 
the  ascent  of  the  heavy  piece  of  bronze, 
which  in  12  minutes  had  reached  the  arm  of 
the  derrick  and  was  swaying  In  the  strong 
wind,  first  to  one  side  and  then  the  other. 

From  inside  the  body  of  the  stalue  brawny 
workmen, looking  to  those  below  liko  Lillipu- 
.  thins,  scrambled,  and  then  the  derrick  arm 
swung  round  and  the  bead  was  deftly  placed 
In  position  on  the  shoulders,  and  In  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  short  time  was  bolted  on  and  tbe 
statue  completed.  Then  the  workmen  setup 
a  cheer  and  waved  their  hats,  and  (lie  watch¬ 
ing  people  below,  satisfied  that  the  work  was 
done,  cave  one  loud  hurrah  and  went  about 
their  business. 

The  American  flag  was  run  up  to  the  top  of 
the  derrick  and  the  workmen  began  casting 
off  the  tackle  by  which  the  head 
of  the  figure  had  been  raised.  Oue 
of  the  boldest  made  loose  the  iron  rone 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  bat,  and  then  as 
though  in  utter  disregard  of  the  dizzy  height 
at  which  he  worked,  or  the  risk  lie  rah,  he! 
scrambled  carelessly  down  upon  the  hat’s 
brim,  ran  out  to  Hie  very  point,  and,  after 
waving  his  hand  to  tiiose  below,  walked  to 
tbe  re:,  r  of  the  head  and  disappeared  within, 
the  figure.  The  riggers  by  whom  the  work 
was  d<  ne  are  emi  loyfs  of  the  Tacony  Iron! 
Works,  and  after  their  morning’s  woikliad 
been  completed  they  wore  each  presented 
with  a  crisp  £10  bill  and  given  a  holiday  until 
Friday,  when  the  scaffolding  about,  the  figure 
will  be  removed.  The  statue  laces  cast  toward 
Penn  Treaty  Park,  In  which  position,  it  id 
said,  tlie  profile  can  be  seen  to  belter  adyarf 
tage  than  though  t lie  front  of  the  figure  fac/d 
^forth  Broad  street-.  J 


The  Organization  AVas  One  Hundred 
Years  Old  Yesterday. 

Yesterday  marked  the  one  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  library 
which  is  owned  by  the  village  of  Byberry,  in 
the  Thirty-fifth  ward.  The  event  was  passed 
over  with  only  the  routine  of  an  annual 
meeting,  at  which  the  following  directors  were 
elected  to  serve  for  one  year :  Watson  C. 
Martindale,  Nathaniel  Richardson,  Edward 
Comly,  Edwin  Tomlinson  and  Thomas  Shall- 
cross,  with  Aaron  Tomlinson  as  treasurer. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  and  Bucks 
counties,  held  at  Byberry  school  house  pur¬ 
suant  to  appointment,  on  the  8th  of  the! 
Twelfth  month,  1794,  it  was  “resolved  that' 
tbe  citizens  now  met  use  their  influence  to 
promote  an  institution  under  the  title  of  By¬ 
berry  Library  to  be  first  opened  at  the 
dwelling  house  of  Ezra  Townsend,  in  Bensa- 
lem.’’ 

On  the  29th  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1791,  a 
constitution  was  adopted  and  signed  by  a 
number  of  persons,  who  agreed  to  pay  $4  for  \ 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  books,  and  "$1 
annually  for  the  space  of  five  years.” 

The  library  was  kept  for  four  years  at  the 
house  of  Ezra  Townsend,  when  it  was  msved  \ 
to  the  school  house.  In  1816  the  books  were  i 
removed  to  Joshua  Gilbert’s  store,  and  in 
1818  were  returned  to  the  school  house,  which 
was  rebuilt  in  1823-4. 


PAYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  CITY  LOANS  WHICH 
HAVE  AN  INTERESTING  HISTORY. 


The  Dast  Payment  to  be  Blade  on  the 
Chestnut  Street  Bridgo  “Mortgage  ” — The 
“Bounty  and  Defence  Doans,”  a  Reminis¬ 
cence  of  the  War — Of  the  86,503,300  A1S 
but  82,720,000,  Which  is  Provided  for  by 
a  New  Doan,  at  Present  Available. 


Tho  sum  of  $6, 503, 300  of  the  loans  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  will  mature  on  the  31sc 
Instant  in  sums  as  fallows: 


t 


•• . 


•  4? 


- er cent.,  Series  O.. 

glstered  G percent.,  Bounty  Lou. 

Coupon  8  per  cent.,  Bounty  Loan. 

Bolstered  0  per  cent.,  Chestnut  St. 

Bridge,  Loan  No.  2 . 

Registered  6  per  cent.,  Municipal 

Loan . :....  2,493,230 

Delcnoe  Loan,  authorized  AprU  25th, 
iSG3 .  100,030 


85,000 


$6, 503. 300 

About  one-half  of  (his  amount  is  held  by 
the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  cliy,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  having,  from  time  to  time,  made  pur¬ 
chases  under  existing  laws  to  meet  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  loans  at  maturity.  The  Sinking 
Fund  has  in  Its  possession  sufficient  other 
bonds,  mainly  of  throe  por  cents,  to  payoff 
the  entire  siuu  of  its  be  ml-,  which  Trill  re 
tuns  at  ihe  close  of  the  year,  but,  in  conse-! 
quence  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  city 
bonds  which  the  Sinking  Fund  holds  were 
cancelled  upon  their  purchase  by  Ihe  Sinking 
Fund,  It  was  found  necessary  recently  by 
Councils  to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  new 
loan  to  meet  the  deficiency  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  accrue.  This  will  amount  to  about  82,- 
720, 000. 

I  By  a  recent  resolution  of  Ihe  Councils’ Com- 
inittca  on  Finance  the  rate  of  interest  was 
fixed  at  3%  per  cent.  The  Mayor,  by  author¬ 
ity  of  the  ordinance  <5f  Councils,  has  adver¬ 
tised  for  proposals  tor  the  purchase  of  the  new 
loan.  These  proposals  will  be  opened  by  the  j 
Mayor  on  tbe  10th  Instant.  The  successiul 
bidder  or  bidders  will  be  required  to  pay  in 
the  full  amount  of  the  loan,  plus  the  pre- 
ra’um,  on  tbe  24th  instant,  so  that  Ihe  city 
will  be  In  possession  of  the  cash  in  ample  time 
to  pay  off  every  loan  holder  on  Ihe  dale  ot 
maturity.  This  will  be  done  in  the  Farmers 
and  Mechanics’  National  Bank,  the  loan  and 
transfer  agent  ot  the  cliy. 

Chestnut  Street  Bridge  Loan. 

Most  of  these  loans  have  an  interesting  ht9a 
tory,  that  of  583,000  having  been  created  fori 
the  completion  of  the  Chestnut  street  bridge,  f 
f Ls  payment  wilt  pay  off  the  last  “mortgage’  ’  | 
upon  that  structure,  winch  was  completed! 
about  30  year*  ago.  When  tbe  Chestnut  streets 
bridge  was  erected  the  Market  street,  bridge  I 
was  the  principal  mode  of  transit  to  Westl 
Philadelphia,  the  only  other  thoroughfares  I 
across  the  Schuylkill  open  to  pedestrians 
being  the  rickety  Girard  avenue  bridge,  sinco 
Rebuilt,  and  the  Gray’s  Fsrry  and  Penrose 
Ferry  bridges,  both  of  the  latter  being  draw- 
bridges.  The  only  horse-car  line  running. to! 
West  Philadelphia  at  that  time  was  the  Mar-  1 
ket  street. 

-•Du  the  24th  day  of  December,  1885,  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  Councils  was  approved  authorizing 
the  Mayor  of  the  city  “to  borrow  from  time  to  J 
time  on  the  credit  of  the  city  such  sums  of 
ouey  as  maybe  necessary  to  pay  for  the  I 
nstructlon  and  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the 
river  Schuylkill  at  Chestnut  street,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  tbe  whole  the  sum  of  885, (XX),  for 
Which  interest  at  the  rate  of  0  per  centum  per  1 
annum  shall  be  paid  halfyearly.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  of  said  loans  shall  be  payable  at  par  at 
the  expiration  of  80  years  fiom  the  date  of  the 
same,  and  not  before  without  the  couseut  of 
the  holders  thereof.”  It  was  also  provided 
that  the  sum  of  3-10ths  ol  1  percent,  on  the 
par  value  of  the  certificates  of  stock  Issued 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  Sinking  Fund 
to  aid  In  the  redemption  of  the  loan  at 
maturity. 

The  ordinance  was  signed  by  Alexander 
Henry,  Mayor;  Alexander  J.  Harper,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Common  Council;  James  Lynd,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Sebct  Council,  and  attested  by  Win, 

F.  Small,  Clerk  of  Common  Council.  All  ot 
these  gentlemen  have  been  long  dead, 
as  have  many  of  the  original  holders  of  the 


loan,  Ihe  first,  loan  for  the  erection  of  It* 
j  Chestnut  street  bridge  expired  In  IS91. 

j  Tho  Defence  and  Bounty  Loans. 

1  The  redemption  of  what  are  known  to  those 
familiar  with  municipal  finances  and  stock 
transactions  as  the  Defecca  and  Bounty 
[Loans  may  recall  to  the  minds  of  many 
reminiscences  of  the  dark  days  of  Ihe  war, 
when,  prior  to  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  an 
Invasion  of  Philadelphia  by  the  rebels  seemed 
imminent.  The  month  of  April,  1803,  found 
[the  city  In  turmoil.  Select  Council  at  tbe 
time  was  under  control  of  the  Republicans, 
but  Common  Council  wss  Democratic,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  late  Wilson  Kerr,  after¬ 
wards  A’derman. 

Previous  to  this  date,  and  soon  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  Councils  had  author¬ 
ized,  from  time  to  time,  “defence”  and 
“bounty”  loans.  The  ‘ ‘defenee”ioan  which 
is  new  about  to  expire  is  the  last  of  its  kind. 
It  was  authorized  by  ordinance  of  Connells  ol 
April  25,  1803.  It  authorized  the  Manor  lo 
borrow  from  time  to  time  such  sums  of 
money  as  might  be  required  by  the  City 
Treasurer  to  provide  for  the  families  of  vol¬ 
unteers  from  tbe  city  of  Philadelphia  in  tho 
service  of  the  UuiteJ  Slates  and  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  city,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of 
8500, 000. 

Old  residents  will,  no  doubt,  recall  the  for¬ 
tifications  which  were  thrown  up  on  Gray’s 
Ferry  read,  near  the  bridge;  In  Falrmount 
Park,  overlooking  (he  Schuylkill,  at  Girard 
avenue,  and  in  West  Philadelphia  at  South 
street.  Theso  were  all  intended  for  tlie  de¬ 
fence  of  the  city,  but,  happily,  the  rebels 
never  carne. 

Tbe  last  of  the  bounty  loans  also  expire. 
There  were  three  of  these  created  In  1881,  jusi 
I  before  the  close  of  the  war.  One  was  on  the 
1st  of  March,  for  81,250,000,  all  of  which  was 
expended  in  the  payment  or  bounties  for  vol¬ 
unteers  to  enlist ;  another  was  on  the  28th  off 
March,  for  82,000,000,  and  the  third  was  on 
the  24th  ot  September,  for  $1, 600, 000. 

Thus,  30  years  after  the  rebellion,  Philadel¬ 
phia  ls  paying  off  some  ol  the  debts  which’ 
were  contracted  during  the  “unpleasant- 1 
ness,  ”  and  of  the  existence  of  which  at  the 
present  time  most  of  tho  present  generation, 
were  unaware. 


Date, 

SONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  SERVICE  AT  CHRIST ! 
CHURCH. 


Anniversary  of  tlie  Beginning  of  the  En¬ 
campment  at  Valley  Forge— Sermon  by 
Ksv.  Dr.  Douglas. 


The  sixth  annual  service-of  tho  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  anniversary  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  ol  the  encampment  of  the  American 
army  at  Valley  Forge,  where  Washington 


and  "Bis  letlovv-patnofs  went  Into'  winter 
quarters  Deceinbet  19,  1777,  was  held  yester¬ 
day  afternoon,  inOlrl  Christ  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  Second  street,  above  Market. 

Tne  clergyman  present  and  taking  part  in 
the  service '  were  the  Right  Rev,  Bishop 
Whitaker,1  the  Rev.;'  George  Wcolsey  Hodge, 
grandson  of  Surgeon  Hugh  Hodge,  Fourth 
Battalion,  Pennsylvania  Lins,  Chaplain  of 
.the  Pennsylvania  Society ;  the  Rector  of 
.Christ  Church,  the.  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Ellis  Stevens, 

treat-grandson  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Josiah 
tevens,  Twelfth  Regiment,  New  Hampshire 
Line,  Chaplain  General  of  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars;  the  Rev.  Snmreerfield  E. 
Snively,  D.  D.,  great-grandson  of  Major 
Robert  Culbertson,  Sixth  Battalion,  Cumber¬ 
land  county,  Pn.,  Militia;  tne  Rev.  W.  W. 
Silvester,  S.  T.  D. ,  of  the  Church  of  the  Ad¬ 
vocate,  and  the  Rev.  Alfred  Elwyn. 

The  church  was  handsomely  decorated  with 
evergreens,  buntings  and  flags,  among  which 
were  the  various  flags  belonging  to  the  so¬ 
ciety,  representing  various  periods  of  the 
nation’s  life.  What  Is  known  as  the  “Pin 
Tree”  flag,  Held  of  white  bunting,  on  the 
middle  a  green  pine  tree,  and  the  motto,  *  ‘Ap¬ 
peal  to  Heaven,”  was  stated  by  Colonel 
.  Reed,  under  date  of  Cambridge,  October  20, 
1775,  to  have  been  the  flag  of  the  floating  bat¬ 
teries.  An  almost  identical  flag  was  raised 
on  the  Alfred  man-of-war  by  lieutenant, 
John  Paul  Jones,  In  the  Delaware,  December, 
1775.  The  flag  cf  thirteen  alternate  red  and 
blue  stripes;  with  the  rattlesnake  upon  it, 
and  the  words  “Don’t  fr’ad  on  me,”  was 
adopted  by  the  army  in  1778.  Another  has 
thirteen  alternate  red  and  wtiite  stripes,  | 
with  the  English'  Jack  on  the  canton, 
unfurled  at  Cambridge,  January  1,  1776. 
at  the  organization  of  the  n°w  Continental' 
army,  and  was  called  by  Washington  the! 
“Union”  flag.  The  first  national  flag,  with 
13  Rtrlpes.  alternate  red  and  white,  the  union  , 
with  13  stars  In  a  circle,  white  in  a  blue  field,  I 
was  adopted  by  resolution  of  Congress,  June, 
14,1777.  The  French  Bourbon  flag  has  a  white 
field  serr.de  fleur  de  lis.  The  arm*  of  Wash¬ 
ington  were  on  &  shield  shaped  flag.  The 
Moultrie  flag  has  a  blue  field  with  a  white 
crescent  in  the  dexter  corner. 

The  members  ot  the  society  met  at  the  Penn 
Club  »nd  marched  in  a  body  to  the  church, 
the  officers  and  Board  of  Managers  leading.  A 
handsome  national  flag  of  silk,  the  property 
of  t  he  society,  und  the  official  standard  of  t  ho 
society,  curried  in  tho  precession,  had  the 
emblem  of  the  society  painted  in  gold  on  a 
blue  panel,  on  either  side  of  which  were  buff 
panels.  This  flag,  formerly  chosen  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Society,  was  adopted  by  tho 
General  Society  In  ltffln.s  the  official  standard 
of  the  General  Society. 

The  First  Troop,  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry, 
in  uniform,  marched  from  the  Armory,  and, 
ns  guests  of  the  (society,  were  seated  in  the 

body  af  the  g  £nxJr  .  ,  -  ~ -  - 

“ ‘Invitations  wore  !?ent  to  the  officers  of  the 
following  hereditary  patriotic  societies:  The 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  Mililary  Order! 
of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  ihe  United  States, 
Diughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Colonial  Dames,  the  Daughters  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 

The  music  was  very  good,  being  rendered 
by  the  choir  of  St,  Mark’s  Church,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Minton  Pyne,  choirmaster! 
of  that  church,  who  was  also  organist.  Mili¬ 
tary  character  was  given  to  the  music  by  the 
addition  to  the  organ  of  two  horns,  a  cornet 
and  a  pair  of  drums. 

The  comml'lee  having  the  arrangements  In 
charge,  who  also  acted  as  ushers,  were  George' 
Cutbbert  Gillespie,  Philip  Howard  Brice, 
Francis  Olcott  Allen,  Dr.  Thomas  Hewsonl 
Bradford,  Henry  Hobart  Bellas,  Richard 


*  Y; 


Rowley  Baker,  y  Henry  Blackwell  Barrow, 
Hampton  Laurence  Carson,  James  DeWaele 
Coolrman,  Edwin  Adams  Damon,  David 
McKnight  Hobart,  William  Macpherson 
Horuor.  Samuel  Frederick  Houston,  Wll  Ham 
Henry  Ingham,  Edward  Clinton  Lee,  Joseph 
Laldy,  George  Brown  Mifflin,  John  Houston 
Merrill,  Anthony  Wayne  Robinson,  Horace 
Wells  Sellers,  William  Wayne,  Jr.,  Alan 
Dickson  Wilson. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  are:  President, 
Hon.  William  Wayne;  First  Vice  President, 
Richard  McCall  Cndwalader;  Second  Vico 
President,  William  Henry  Egle,  M.  D.  ;  Sec- , 
retary,  EUmms-  Allen  Weaver;  Treasurer, 
Charles  Henry  Jones;  Registrar,  Henry  Ho¬ 
bart  Bellas;  Historian,  Josiah  Granville 
Leach;  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  George  Woolsey 
Hodge. 

After  Handel’s  ‘  ‘Comfort  Ve,  Comfort  Ye,  ” 
by  tbe  choir,  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  George  William  Douglas,  D.  D.,  atone 
time  Chaplain  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  formerly 
Rector  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Washington, 
from  the  text  to  be  found  in  the  third  verse  of 
the  20th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  He  'said  there 
was  thorough  vitality  in  the  Revolutionary 
daj-s,  and  vitality  Is  always  interesting. 
What  we  are  alter  is  liberty,  and  if  eternal 
vigilauce  is  its  price  nothing  will  be  of  more 
advantage  than  to  study  the  lives  of  our  he¬ 
roes.  It  is  part  of  the  glory  of  our  American 
nation  that  Washington  was  In  harmony! 
with  the  standard*  of  this  place,  said  Mr.' 
Douglas.  Whenever  there  are  great  crises! 
people  are  looklDg  fora  man  to  lead  them;  It 
is  for  one  to  Irs  ruct  and  then  electrify  the 
porulsr  will.  Washington  waB  a  great  origl-  j 
.  noting  statesman.  He  constantly  recognized 
the  presence  and  character  of  Almighty 
God.  He  kept  his  head  clear  because  he 
lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Most  High. 
He  never  lacked  initiative.  Many  a  man  is 
called  courageous  because  he  is  bllndlo  dan- 
rer.  The  noblest  statesmen  do  not  look  for! 
popularity,  but  they  do  long  for  popular  es¬ 
teem.  There  is  no  money  in  politics.  If  poll- ! 
tics  he  pure.  Balance  of  mind,  power  to 
Initiate  and  morn  I  courage— these  were  Wash-  - 
iugton’ s  characteristics _ S- 


From 


,....c£>£^L 


Date, 


ASTTN  BRONZE. 


"1 


A  Group  for  the  Betz  Building  arid  a  Me¬ 
morial  Tablet  for  the  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 

In  addition  to  the  bronzt  status  of  William 
Penn,  whioh  the  Messrs.  Bureau  Brothers, 
art  bronze  founders,  have  cast  for  the  Betz 
Building,  they  are  at  work  upon  a  heroic 
group  modelled  by  the  same  sculptor,  Mr. 
Henry  Mauger,  of  Wlssahickon,  which  will 
also  be  placed  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
building.  It  represents  Columbia  defending 
Cotumercs,  Industry,  Art  and  Science..;  The 
faces  of  the  figures  will  be  likenesses  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Mr.  Betz’s  family. 

Bursau  Brothers  are  also  making  a 
tablet  that  Is  to  be  placed  In  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Academy  of  tha  Fine  Arts,  In  memory 
cf  the  late  Professor  K>Ily.  The  tablet  is 
three  feet  In  height  and  28  Inches  in  width. 
In  the  centre  is  an  allegorical  figure  holding  a 
ribbon  bearing  tbe  name  “James  Philip 


:  o’clock,  aon<l  a-a-l-l’s  we-1-1,” 
Id  ‘Charley,’  as  he  stumps  along 
treet,  well  muffled  up  In  a  flap- 
eatcoat,  on  the  Christmas  eve 
ear  of  our  Lord  one  thousand, 
undred  and  ninety-four.  Every 
m  is  “poor  old  Charley,”  just  as 
times  his  blue-coated  successors 
known  as  “coppers”  to  the  fiip-S 
?he  city  watchman  carries  his 
iambeau  over  one  shoulder,  and 
fylng  rattle  in  the  other  hand, 


at  Lucerne, Switzerland.  Instructor  at 


the 


- - at,  illy 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  from 
MDCCCLXXXVI  to  MDCCC'XCIII.” 

-At  the  base  is  th*  following:  ‘ 'Tills  tablet 
erected  by  his  pupils  and  friends,  to  coml 
memoralc  a  helpful  life.”  The  tablet  will 
be  placed  in  position  nest  week. 


From, 


and  to-night  he  fears,  witlTsbme  reason, 
there  will  be  use  for  both  his  imple¬ 
ments.  For  the  Winter  wind  sweeps  with 
a  whistle  and  roar  from  the  Delaware, 
beneath  a  star-studded  sky,  and  the 
flickering  street  lamps  are  go-  beset,  that 
the  whale  oil  lights  disappear  with  gre- 
vious  frequency:  Tb,en  “Charley”  toils 
along  and  renews  the  ham;*,  . until  a 
wmked  gust  dashes  out  the  torch  and  he 
cannot  get  another  light  with  his  flint 
and  steel  for  many  minutes;  Hi3  “box” 
is  at  the  comer  of  High  Street,  and  he 
Anally  goes  grumbling  hither  to  light 
his  torch  from  the  lamp  that  gleams- 
mom  the  pagoda-like  pinnacle  of  the 
tiny  shelter. 

The  ponderous  rattle  may  be  needed 
j  later  in  the  night,  and  right  urgently  . 
i too;  for  on  Christmas  eve  the  young 
men  of  the  town  have  a  habit  of  making 
the  hours  exciting  for  the  watch.  All  is 
quiet  now,  however,  along  the  unpaved 
street  and  the  brick  sidewalk  of  the  most 
aristocratic  port  of  the  town,  as  far  as 
law-breaking  is  concerned.  From  Front 
Street  the  river  stretches  away  the 
view  broken  only  by  the  line  of  wharves 
and  warehouses,  black  and  shapeless 
iu  the  gloom.  The  solid  merchants  whose  i 
fortunes  are  in  shipping  can  see  from 
their  red-brick  mansions  the  clustered 
lights  on  the  water  that  show  where 
t.ieir  deep-laden  ventures  swing  at  an¬ 
chor,  outward  bound  for  China  or  India, 
oi'  Just  arrived  from  foreign  ports. 


Kelly.”  in  a  half  circle,  over  tbengure-s 
bend,  are  the  words,  "In  Memorlam.”  To 
th#  right  of  the  figure  is  an  inverted  torch 
tying  across  half  a  wreath,  formed  of  oak 
and  laurel  leaves,  representing  death.  The 
Inscriptions  on  the  tablet  are:  "Anno  Dom¬ 
ini  MDCCCLIV— MDOCCXCIII.” 

|  "He  had  a  sounding,  swelling,  prelude 

Then  broad’ ning  life  sat  smiling  at  the  helm 
But  death-as  mothers  bid  their  bairns  from 

i_  pl!,y 

Her  soothing  flng^r  on  the  harper  laid  • 

UalHng  him  hence— so  closed  the  helpful  day  • 
ret  still  the  lingering  echoes  with  us  bide 
As  sweet  vibrating  bells  their  rhythm  hold 
Though  o’er  the  hill,  with  sliver  si  leaked  sky. 
The  bellman’s  hand  Is  on  his  lowiv  ™in  » 
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i-tie  bellman  s  hand  Is  on  bis  lov?ly  gat©,  ’ 

■■  *n. Phlladelpjija,  Pennsylvania.  Died 


ENROUTE  TO  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 


There  la  a  procession  of  carriages 
swinging  around  the  corner  of  Spruce 
Street  and  the  converging  point  for  all 
the  gay  society  life  of  the  town  is  the 
Mansion  House  on  Third  Street,  just 
above  Spruce,  where  the  beautiful  Mr3.  1 
Bingham  gives  one  of  her  receptions  to¬ 
night.  Heavy  family  chariots,  whose 
springs  arch  in  mighty  segments  be¬ 
hind,  jounce  over  the  frozen  ruts  and 
roll  along  sedately,  while  fleeting  visions 
are  revealed  with  in  of  fresh  and  fair 
young  faces  beneath  towering  head¬ 
dresses  or  hair  piled  high  in  the  fashion 
that  stately  portraits  shall  preserve  for i 
later  days.  A  glimpse  of  a  well-powder-  ' 
ed  wig  and  queue,  of  a  Niagara  of  ruf-l 
fles  and  the  sheen  of  velvet  coat  shows  I 
that  the  elderly  gentlemen  of  fashion  are  I 
not  affected  by  the  new  French  mode  of 
the  close  crop  or  the  English  stock. 
Chaises  and  coaches  are  mingled  with 
the  ponderous  coaches,  and  there  are 
many  muffled  and  lace  enshrouded  pe¬ 
destrians  on  the  sidewalk.  For  although  | 
there  is  much  snow  in  the  country  and 
the  New  York  coach  was  eighteen  hours 
in  getting  through  yesterday,  that  last 
lampoon  in  Oswald’s  “Gazetteer,”  on  the 
somnolence  of  the  Town  Fathers  has  at 
least  inspired  clear  sidewalks. 

Mr.  Wiliiam  Bingham  is  the  richest 
man  in  Pennsylvania  and  perhaps  in 
America,  and  his  wife  is  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  and  beautiful  woman  on  this  side ! 
.  of  the  ocean,  so  that  her  receptions  are: 
the  talk  of  the  country.  The  Mansion  I 
House  was  built  five  years  ago  after, 
Mrs.  Bingham  returned  from  the  long| 
sojourn  abroad  where  she  turned  the 
heads  of  all  Europe.  The  house  is  mod- ; 
elled  after  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  on  Manchester  Square,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  is  on  even  a  larger  scale  than 
the  original.  With  its  grounds  and  their 


walks,  gardens  and  statuary,  the  resi¬ 
dence  occupies  three  acres.  Beyond  the 
Grecian  portico  and  entrance  is  the  first 
marble  staircase  ever  built  in  America, 
which  leads  to  the  drawing  room.  The 
furniture  was  brought  from  France,  the 
pictures  collected  in  Italy  and  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  decorations  is  a  fitting 
frame  for  the  company  that  graces  the 
assemblies  of  Mrs.  Bingham,  who  was 
Miss  Anne  Willing. 

THE  LOVELY  HOSTESS. 


I  COMING  HOME  FROM  THE  BLUE  ANCHOR  INN. 


Sr„i 


The  hostess  receives  her  guests  with 
the  grace  and  charm  of  manner  that  j 
has  made  her  famous.  She  wears  a  \ 


gewn  of  black  velvet  with 
sleeves  and  stomacher,  as  short-waisted 
as  it  can  well  be,  with  a  pink  satin  petti¬ 
coat,  and  over  it  a  skirt  of  white  crepe. 
Her  hair  is  rolled  high  from  the  fore¬ 
head  and  her  low  gown  reveals  a  daz¬ 
zling  neck  and  shoulders.  Her  figure  is 
slightly  above  medium  height  and  her 
carriage  light  and  elegant.  Her  beauty 
is  of  a  classic  type,  saved  from  classic 
coldness  by  a  rose-leaf  complexion  and 
never-flagging  animation.  Mrs.  Bing¬ 
ham  is  fortunate  in  the  happy  selection 
of  her  guests,  for  she  Is  connected  with 
the  most  distinguished  families  of  the 
town  and  she  holds  a  court  of  her  own. 
President  'and  Mrs.  Washington  often 
dine  at  the  Mansion  House  and  the*Pres- 
ident  enjoys  visiting  Lansdowne  in  the 
Summer,  the  country  seat  of  Mr.  Bing¬ 
ham  on  the  Schuylkill. 

Mr.  Robert  Morris,  the  business  part¬ 
ner  of  Mr.  Bingham,  and  his  wife  are 
here  to-night.  Mrs.  Bingham’s  sister, 
the  second  daughter  of  Thomas  Willing, 
who  married  Colonel  William  Jackson,; 
Private  secretary  to  General  Washing-! 
ton,  assists  in  receiving.  General  Wash¬ 
ington  attended  the  wedding  apd  there 
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Ts  some  dispute  as  to  whether  he  kissed  I 
the  bride.  Jame3  Madison,  the  Vice- 
President,  is  here  with  his  wife,  who 
was  the  fascinating  Widow  Todd,  and 
John  Adams,  who  wears  a  drab  coat, 
black  knee  breeches  and  silver  buckles, 
with  s.  powdered  wig,  and  looks  quite 
the  hale  and  sturdy  English  country  gen¬ 
tleman.  Miss  Harriet  Chew,  daughter  of 
Chief  Justice  Chew,  and  her  sisters,  Mrs. 

Henry  Philips  and  Mrs.  Howard,  are  fav¬ 
orites  of  President  Washington. 

Among  the  other  beauties  are  Mrs. 

Walter  Stewart,  who  was  Sally  McKean; 

Mrs.  Henry  Clymer  and  Miss  Wolcott, 
of  Connecticut,  and  Mrs.  John  Adams 
has  told  a  friend  that  the  Philadelphia 
ladies  are  more  beautiful  than  she  has 
seen  at  foreign  courts.  Then  there  are 
the  Mifflins,  the  Cadwaladers,  the  In- 
gersolls,  the  Hamlltons,  Otises,  Brad- 1 
fords,  Knoxes,  Rosses  and  ottier  fam¬ 
ilies  who  make  up  the  first  society  of 
the  National  Capital,  the  most  elegant, 
circle  in  the  land.  An  imposing  figure  is 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  Chevalier 
D’Yrujo,  who  is  resplendent  in  a  dark 
striped  silk  coat,  lined  with  satin,  white 
waistcoat,  black  silk  breeches,  white 
stockings,  shoes  and  buckles,  a  gold- ! 
hilted  small  sword  and  a  silk  chaplau- 
bras  in  hand,  edged  with  ostrich  fea¬ 
thers.  His  florid  head  Is  powdered  like 
a  snow  ball  and  a  glittering  star  decks 
hi3  breast.  Minus  the  star  and  adding 
a  well-powdered  wig  with  a  queue  tied 
with  a  bow  of  black  ribbon  and  ending 
in  a  black  bag,  the  costume  of  the' 

.Spanish  Chevalier  is  like  that  of  most; 
of  the  gentlemen  present.  . 

THE  COSTUME  OF  THE  MODE.  j 

General  and  Mrs.  Washington  were 
unable  to  attend,  but  we  shall  meet! 
them  at  Mrs.  Washington’s  levee  on 
Friday  night  of  next  week  or  at  the 
President's  dinner  party  Thursday  af-  • 

ternoon  at  4  at  his  residence  on  High 
Street. 

In  the  midst  of  the  pier  glasses,  chan¬ 
deliers  and  blue  satin  bangings,  the 
guests  mingle  with  something  of  Old 
World  courtliness,  for  the  men  who 
have  made  the  nation  are  here,  and 
the  women  have  the  wit  and  brilliancy 
that  makes  conversation  an  art.  Fash¬ 
ions  are  changing,  and  some  of  the 
young  gallants  wear  coats  of  cloth  in¬ 
stead  of  richly-embroidered  velvet,  silk 
and  satin.  The  stiffening  is  taken  out 
of  their  skirts  and  the  waists  are  short-  j 
ened.  Huge  bov/s  of  black  ribbon  but¬ 
ton  on  shoes  and  knees  Instead  of  buck¬ 
les,  and  the  cambric  stock  supplants 
the  ruffles  around  the  neck.  They  wear 
the  round  hat  and  their  hair  is  French 
cropped.  These  forward  young  men 
wear  the  new  Hessian  boot  on  the 
street  and  tight  pantaloons.  But  the 
conservative  fashion  for  evening  is  stili 
the  powdered  wig,  the  silk  small-clothes, 
the  savin  buttons,  the  gay  frock  coat 
’•  the  small  sword  and  the  cooked  hat 
Here  is  one  imitation  of  the  Paris  fop, 
or  "muscadine,”  in  a  parallelogram 
waistcoat,  lobstered  neck-cloth,  velvet  | 
cape,  slashed  sleeves  and  the  Paris 
|  narrow-back  coat  in  -  startling  contrast 
to  the  sober  gray  of  the  Quaker  mer¬ 
chant  close  by  or  the  canary  breeches 
|  and  closely  buttoned  blue  coat  of  the 
■Southern  member  of  Congress. 

The  ladies’  costumes  show  the  same 
transition  influence.  The  flounced  skirts 
and  trains  begin,  to  give  way  to  the 
simple  flowing  robes  a  l’antlque  of  the 

' 


French  mode,  with  short  sleeves  and 

waists.  The  col  iture  of  lofty  feathers 
cherished  by  Marie  Antoinette  is  receiv-, 
ed  with  much  favor,  but  the  tremendous 
head  dress  surmounted  by  glass  orna¬ 
ments,  the  whole  Increasing  the  stature 
of  the  wearer  by  two  feet  is  still  in 
evidence,  with  also  the  high  pompadour 
roll  and  the  flowing  ringlets,  with  the 
simple  parting  that  is  the  vogue  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Yonder  stately  dame  sat  for  three 
hours  while  the  hairdresser  built  that, 
land-mark  that  rears  itself  above  the  j 
head  of  her  stalwart  vis-a-vls,  and  shei 
had  to  sit  on  the  bottom  of  her  chariot! 
to  preserve  its  glory  Intact. 

WITH  THE  "MUMMERS," 

The  sound  of  song  and  laughter  in 
the  street  rises  above  the  din  of  chat  I 
inside,  and  it  is  worth  our  while  to  with-L  " 
draw  witli  a  farewell  to  our  hostessf  , 
and  follow  the  "mummers”  on  theirt 
Christmas  Eve  pilgrimage.  The  "mum-  ’  •. 
mers*  are  looked  on  with  disfavor  by  -v! 
the  Quakers,  who  hold  the  custom  as 
heathenish.  The  fun  is  a  transplanted  yjj 
,  growth,  a  relic'  of  the  English  “mes-  f;' 
ques,”  or  semi-dramatic  performances  r 
given  through  the  streets  at  Christmas  :  ji 
time,  led  by  the  Lord  of  Misrule.  The 
1  “mummers”  recite  rude  rhymes  explan a^-  Ej 
tory  of  their  fantastic  costumes,  and  de¬ 
mand  "dole,"  which  takes  the  form  ofj 
mulled  cider,  small  beer  and  home-J' 
made  cake.  In  England  the  story  off 
St.  George  and  his  catch-as-catch-can ! 
tussle  with  the  dragon  i^  the  theme  of  ’ 
the  "mummers,”  but  here  Is  a  would-  . 
be  dignified  youngster  In  a  battered 
cocked  hat,  who  takes  the  part  of 
George  Washington.  The  place  of 
’ ‘Little  Devil  Doubt”  in  the  English 
rnasaues  is  taken  by  “Cooney  Cracker,”  j 
a  Yankee,  who  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
popular  conception  of  "Uncle  Sam.” 

As  the  hour  draws  toward  midnight  It 
is  pleasant  to  look  into  a  tavern  or  two 
and  see  the  jovial  companies  breaking,^ 
up — for  oniy  the  very  jolly  few  keepj- 
late  hour.  At  Eighth  and  Filbert,  on 
the  western  edge  of  the  town,  stands  the 
"Yellow  Cat.”  The  sign  that  swings  in 
front  can  be  seen  by  the  flare  of  the 
lamp  over  the  door,  and  the  device  made 
out  The  Yellow  Cat  was  once  the  Golden 
Lion,  bpt  the  king  of  beasts  so  lost 

paint  and  dignity  in  years  of  wind  and' 

■  weather  that  he  faded  into  the  Yellow 
Cat,  by  which  the  inn  is  now  known. 
This  is  a  famous  place  for  its  well  drawn  1 
beer  and  porter  in  pewter  mugs,  and  In ! 
a  beaming  half  circle  about  the  four-, 
foot  back  log  that  is  now  one  glowing 
coal,  sit  a  dozen  young  men,  chorusing  a 
good-night  song,  with  frequent  clinking1 
of  mugs  and  healths  to  one  another  I 
between  the  verses.  For  a  song  that  has 

■  less  than  six  verses  and  a  good  choru3'i 
after  each  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to 
learn. 

Then  these  young  men  arise,  and  the 
firelight  gleams  on  the  silver  shoe  buck¬ 
les  as  they  bid  the  landlord  good  night 
after  a  last  health  and  best  wishes  Just 
as  the  tall  clock  in  the  corner  strikes 
12  and  Christmas  Day  is  born.  Now, 
young  men  are  the  same  in  every  age 
and  clime,  and  when  the  "watch”  hears 
the  chorus  of  “The  Buckle  She  Wore  on 
Her  Slipper  That  Night,”  ringing  far 
down  the  street,  he  prepares  for  emer¬ 
gencies.  But  the  singers  turn  down 
Fourth  Street  and  become  silent. 

/  ■«  V;.  .3BF 
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oi  Chestnut  stands  a 
watchman’s  box,  and  as  the  wind  has 
a  nipping  edge,  “Charley"  Is  probably 
within.  A  rope  is  unwound  from  the 
stakes  of  a  wood-sled  standing  in  the 
gutter,  and  like  shadows  the  figures 
steal  up  to  the  “box”  and  knot  the 
rope  around  it,  binding  the  door  fast 
and  hard.  There,  with  a  heave  alto¬ 
gether  and  a  great  shout  of  “watch,” 
"watch,”  "watch,”  the  structure  tum- 
blues  over.  Poor  old  “Charley’s”  curses 
and  struggles  are  muffled,  and  like  a 
giant  caterpillar  in  a  chrysallis  he 
squirms  futily  until  his  comrades  ar¬ 
rive  with  breath  all  gone  and  set  him 
on  his  feet.  His  tormentors  are  far, 
far  away  from  the  scene  looking  for 
further  diversion. 

At  George’s  Inn,  comer  of  Second  and 
Mulberry  Streets,  the  stopping  place  of 
the  New  York  and  Baltimore  mail 
coaches,  we  could  have  found  earlier 
in  the  evening  a  group  of  solid  mer- 
!  chants,  soberly  clad  and  of  much  dignity 
i  of  bearing,  talking  over  the  state  of  the 
foreign  market  and  the  policy  of  thm 
'  present  Congress  with  gravity,'  and  oc- 
|  casional  glasses  of  hot  Jamaica.  If  you 
;  wish  to  try  the  varying  fortune  of  the 
j  green  cloth,  or  take  a  hand  at  cards  for 
j  high  stakes,  there  is  place  and  com¬ 
pany  at  City  Tavern  and  the  London 
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■TJavem,  or  elsewhere,  for  Philadelphia 


i  is  a  large  city  now,  of  6o“oo<f  Inhabitants 
.  jand  in  the  nation’s  capital  there  must 


ibe  aI1  sort*  of  tastes  and  all  sorts  of 


people. 


THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 

The  streets  are  very  dark  now,  for  the 
stars  are  hidden  by  flying  clouds,  and 
the  yellow  lamps  at  the  corners  are 
pathetic  in  their  struggles  to  illumine. 
I  rom  the  river  comes  the  chime  of  ships' 


U  ,,  .  grimier  blimps 

'bells  in  a  multitude  of  tones  as  they 

£n« 1™*  : two  bells,”  and  it  is  1  o’clock 
mornln»-  Faintly  comes 

i  the  cry  of  the  watch,  “One  o’clock  and 
*  c  o«dy  night,”  in  just  the  same  tone 
ahat  the  same  old  man  cried,  “Twelve 
o  clock  and  Cornwallis  Is  taken,”  nearly 
two  score  years  ago. 

:  Christmas  is  not  the  holiday  that  it 
b<^°rn®  in  later  Yeats  in  Philadel- 
pma.  I  he  Quakers  do  not  incline  to  the 
commemoration  of  holidays,  and  among 
the  more  rigid  of  the  Protestants, 
especially  the  Presbyterians,  Christmas 
f  f.bay  for  church-going  rather  than  for 
sort’  Among  the 
Episcopals,  Catholics  and  Lutherans  the 
day  s  marked  by  family  reunions  and 

fntr^ufaile^lne'^.and  the  Bormans  have 
Introduced  the  Christmas  here  with  all 
its  attendant  joys.  In  the  homes  of 
families  of  English  descent  the  stock¬ 
ings  are  hung  in  the  chimney  corner  on 
Christmas  Eve,  and  Kriss  Kingle  pran-  . 
ices  down  the  coach  road  from  New' 
In  1  and  rive3  bis  reindeer  four-in-  ; 
3  hand  over  the  low  shingled  roofs  of  the 
1  CJty  3  houses,  whose  chimneys  are  so  ; 
ample  that  here  is  no  cause  for  the  ' 
scepticisms  that  will  move  the  nUnds  ; 
Oi  children  in  a  degenerate  age. 

The  influence  of  the  Quakers  is  not  so 
.strong  as  before  the  war.  The  Quakers  i 
jas  a  body,  were  opposed  to  the  Revolu-  1 
tlon,  and  their  influence  waned  and  dis¬ 
appeared  for  the  time.  Now  they  can¬ 
not  resist  the  current  of  now  ideas,  and 
they  are  even  compelled  to  compromise 
Wi.h  the  world.  Still,  the  minority  they 
form  in  the  communityis  of  the  greatest 
importance, for  their  simplicity  checks  the 


worldly  extravagance  toward  which 
Philadelphia  society  inclines,  and  helps 
lit  to  turn  from  excess  to  moderation. 
This  influence  is  fostered  by  the  rigidity 
;of  President  Washington’s  principles, 
the  examples  of  economy  and  simplicity 
in  his  manner  of  living,  and  the  sweet 
[Influence  of  Mrs.  Washington  and  her 
intimate  friends,  who  elevate  the  tone  of 
that  society  whose  stars  are  the  leaders 
of  taste  and  elegance  and  beauty  in  the 
land.  Still,  society  is  by  no  means  of  a 
-  [Quakers  hue  here,  and  all  the  gentlemen 
jfrom  abroad  who  have  visited  Philadel- 
iphia  and  written  accounts  of  their 
1  [travels,  comment  on  the  splendor  and 
I  lavishness  of  entertaining  here,  of  the 
■  display  of  dress  and  fashion,  and  of  the 
I  beauty  of  the  women. 

[  Early  on  Christmas  morning  the  town 
market  is  the  busiest  place  on  the  Deltt- 
ware.  ’  The  market  is  an  imposing  struc- 
[  ture,  a  brick  building,  420  feet  in  length 
in  width  sufficient  to  accommodate  but 
lone  row  of  stalls  in  its  length.  This 
is  the  meeting  place  of  all  sorts  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  morning,  for  the  housewives 
come  to  pick  out  the  supplies  which 
their  colored  servants  or  slaves  carry 
home,  and  the  young  people  stroll 
through  the  airy,  bustling  corridor  to 
see  the  sights  and  one  another.  Going 
to  market  is  both  business  and  pleasure. 
Here  are  rows  of  sixteen-pound  turkeys 
for  one  dollar  each,  juicy  quail  at  two 
and  sixpence  a  dozen,  and  every  sort 
of  meat,  wild  and  tamed,  that  the  epi- 
cue  may  wish  for.  Wagons  bring  sup¬ 
plies  on  Ice  from  Baltimore  and  New 
York  every  day,  and  Philadelphia  is 
famed  for  good  living. 

Here  is  a  pretty  Quakeress,  who  seems 
1  more  absorbed  in  the  laughing  chat  of 
dashing,  young  Mr.  Baring  than  in  the 
selection  of  the  marketing  list.  She 
wears  the  Quaker  dress,  but  woman’s 
’  taste  for  adornment  has  triumphed  over 
the  limitations  of  sect.  The  Quaker 
ladies  are  too  timid  to  follow  pretty 
i  Polly  Payne,  who  after  the  death  of  her 
Quaker  husband,  Todd,  became  one  of 
the  belles  of  the  republican  court,  but 
they  have  Introduced  little  improvement 
in  dress  with  pleasing  effect.  Demure 
Patience  Lloyd  has  curled  her  hair  with 
a  care  and  anxiety  that  has  cost  a  sad 
deal  of  time.  Her  little  black  hat  is 
covered  with  satin  and  her  gown  is  of 
the  finest  silk.  No  society  belle  wears 
more  costly  linen  and  muslin.  The  Duke 
de  la  Rochefoucauld  Lioncourt  gravely  . 
observes  “ribbons  please  the  young 
Quakeresses  as  well  as  others,  and  are 
the  great  enemies  of  the  sect.” 

THE  TOWN  TURNS  OUT  TO  CHURCH 
As  the  hour  for  church  service  ap¬ 
proaches  we  have  a  fine  chance  to  see 
the  people  of  the  town  in  their  best 
array  on  a  Christmas  morning.  The 
fashionable  churches  are  Christ’s  and 
St  Peter’s,  and  “Old  Buttonwood”  Pres-  S 
bytertan,  on  High,  or  Market  Street, 
near  Second.  Just  stepping  from  his  I 
door  Is  Dr.  Priestly,  the  greatest  scien-  : 
tist  in  America,  and  the  first  theologio- 
al  writer  as  well.  His  residence  is  on 
the  upper  end  of  High  Street,  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh,  a  modest  brick 
house,  with  a  small  garden  in  front. 
Dr.  Priestly  is  now  60  years  old,  slender 
and  short  looking  mild  and  good  fla- 
1  tured,  as  though  he  had  not  written  a 
score  of  weighty  stories  on  natural  poil- 
j  osophy  and  religion.  Count  de  Noailles 
and  Count  Tilley,  two  French  noblemen 
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of  distinction,  are  walking  down  Chest-' 
nut  Street  together,  gossiping  about  the 
belles  whom  they  met  at  Mrs.  Bing¬ 
ham’s  assembly  last  night. 

The  air  is  clear  and  keen*  and  the 
ladles  are  well  muffled  In  furs.  The  most 
fashionable  walking  dress  seems  to  be 
"a  la  Greque,”  close  fitting,  rather  plain¬ 
ly  made,  with  high  waist,  the  bosom 
square  or  gathered  in  surplice  style,  the 
neck  and  shoulders  protected  by  muslin 
or  gauze  kerchiefs.  A  bonnet,  fitting 
close  to  the  head,  with  the  hair  piled 
high  on  the  head  and  combed  low  in 
front,  is  a  common  mode,  and  the 
sleeves  of  the "  gowns  are  nearly  all  up 
to  the  elbows.  A  family  chariot  lumbers 
up  to  St.  Peter’s  Church,  and  a  charm¬ 
ing  young  figure  trips  up  the  steps,  in 
dainty  slippers  with  ribbons  crossed  and 
tied  over  her  trim  ankles,  her  long,  flow¬ 
ing  crape  scarf  about  her  shoulders,  a 
high  scoop  hat  with  many  feathers  and 
veil  draped  over  its  brim,  before  the 
clustering  curls  on  her  forehead. 

The  family  dinner  in  the  afternoon  is 
a  state  occasion.  The  turkey,  plum  pud¬ 
ding  and  mince 'pie  have  the  leading 
roles,  and  bear  witness  to  the  strength! 
of  English  tradition  despite  the  revolu-1 
tion.  IThe  family  plate  makes  a  brave! 
show,  and  relieves  the  somber  tints  of; 
the  heavy  mahogany  chairs,  table  and 
sideboard.  Each  guest  drinks  the  health 
of  everyone  else  about  the  board,  and 
must  first  catch  the  eye  of  the  one  he 
pledges,  as  he  bows  to  all  with  glass  in 
hand.  President  Washington  has  often 
dined  with  the  Ingersolls,  Morrises 
Chews,  Willings,  Hamiltons  and  Bing¬ 
hams,  and  once  said:  “At  the  latter 
place  I  dined  In  great  splendor,”  while  a 
Congressman  writing  home  says:  “It  is 

Sail  gayety — you  cannot  conceive  of  any¬ 
thing  more  elegant  than  the  present 
taste.  You  can  hardly  dine  at  table,  but 
they  present  you  with  three  courses, 
and  each  of  them  In  the  most  elegant 
manner.”  There  are  no  French  dishes 
and  fanciful  entrees  at  these  dinners. 
Solid  and  substantial  is  the  cookery  as 
well  as  the  plate  and  furniture. 
DINNER  WITPI  PRESIDENT  WASH-| 
INGTON. 

Perhaps  the  description  of  a  state 
dinner  at  President  Washington’s  house 
1'  will  give  the  best  Idea  of  the  fashion  in 
dining.  These  parties  are  given  on  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  at  4,  and  punctuality  is 
insisted  on.  The  company  gathers  in  the 
drawing-room  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
before  the  hour,  and  the  President  en¬ 
ters,  speaking  to  every  guest.  He  al¬ 
ways  wears  a  full  suit  of  the  richest 
black  velvet,  with  small  clothes  ;diamond j 
knee  buckles  and  black  silk  stockings. 
His  shoes,  highly  japanned,  are  adorned 
with  large  square  silver  buckles.  His  [ 
hair  is  carefully  displayed,  irlchly  powd¬ 
ered  and  gathered  In  a  black  silk  bag, 
with  a  bow  of  black'  ribbon.  He  wears  a 
slender  dress  sword  In  a.  green  shagreen 
case,  and  when  he  weirs  a  hat  it  is  a 
plain  cocked  hat,  with  a  black  cockade, 
and  edged  with  black  ostrich  feathers. 
His  manner  is  always  grave  and  digni¬ 
fied,  and  he  seldom  smiles.  He  bows  in 
courtly  fashion  to  eacji  guest,  but  never 
shakes  hands,  usually  standing  before 
the  fireplace.  Five  minutes’  grace  is  al¬ 
lowed  for  difference  jin  watches,  and 
then  the  company  is'  ushered  into  the 
dining-room.  To  the  luckless  member  of 
Congress  who  may  come  in  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Washington  may  say:  “Sir,  we 


are:, too  punctual  fqr  you.  I  have  a -cook,' 
who  never  asks  whe  Slier  the  company  • 
has  come,  but  whet  ier  the  hour  has 
come.” 

If  Mrs.  Washington  Is  present  she  seta 
at  the  head  of  the  tattle.'  The  President 
sits  on  her  right,  half  way  down  to  the 
foot.  He  asks  the  Divine  blessing  stand- ; 
ing,  and  the  company  seat  themselves. 
The  center  o-f  the  table  contains  five  or 
six  large  waiters  of  sliver  plate.  Those 
at  the  ends  are  oval,  to  suit  the  shape 
of  the  table.  The  waiters  between 
them  are  rectangular  in  form,  and  are 
filled  with  alabaster  figures  of  mythol-  ’ 
ogy.  Outside  of  this  decorative  oval 
are  the  dishes  of  the  dinner,  which  are. 
without  covers.  President  Washington 
usually  dines  on  one  dish  and  has  by  hi3 
plate  a  silver  pint  mug  of  beer.  He  j  J 
drinks  one  glass  of  wine  during  the 
meal  and  one  afterward!  He  retires  a 
little  after  the  ladies,  and  leaves  the  B 
wine  bibbers  of  Congress  to  sit  over  the, 

'  choice  vintages  which  stock  his  cellar. 
The  service  is  faultless  and  the  ser¬ 
vants  are  as  automatic  as  they  are  noise¬ 
less  in  their  movements. 

The  New  York  coach  has  been  due  at 
the  Georgia  Inn  since  early  morning, 
and  there  Is  a  waiting  crowd  within  the 
cheery  room  and  clustered  about  the 
door  beneath  the  fiery  sign  of  St.' 
George  slaying  the  Dragon.  The  weary  1 
travelers  who  expected  to  be  In  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  Christmas  dinner  are  still : 
missing,  and  their  friends  are  in  des- 
pair.  At  last  the  ta-rau-ta-ra  of  the  j 
horn  echoes  from  afar,  and  five  minutes  i 
later  the  coach  swings  up  to  the  door  j 
and  there  Is  tumultuous  greeting  all 
round.  The  road  near  Trenton  was  so  j 
bad  that  the  stout  ark  smashed  a  wheel 
and  there  was  more  delay  at  the  floating 
bridge  that  crosses  the  river.  One  poor 
young  lady  who  has  been  four  days 
getting  from  Albany  to  spend  Christ¬ 
mas  with  her  aunt  Is  carried  into  the 
inn  well-nigh  helpless,  but  is  warmed 
;  and  cheered  up  so  speedily  that  she 
soon  drives  away  with  her  joyful  kin j 
folk,  with  a  farewell  wave  of  her  muff 
to  her  late  companions. 

There  is  good  cheer  and.  a  hospitality 
that  warms  the  cockles  of  your  heart  at 
all  the  taverns  to-day.  On  the  north 
side  of  Poplar  Lane,  out  by  Ninth  Street 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  country,  is  David 
Weaver’s  house,  a  great  resort  for  j 
military  companies  for  target  shooting  J 
and  for  sport  of  all  sorts.  Here  you 
may  find  the  young  militia  man  listen-, 
ing  with  all  his  mlg'ht  to  the  stories  of1 
the  Revolutionary  hero  who  hobbles  on 
crutches  from  the  freezing  exposure  of ! 
Valley  Forge.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  David  Wea  ver’s  I-Iouse  is  a  great  | 
place  for  bull  baiting,  bear  and  badger  I 
baiting,  foot  racing  and  fox  chasing,  | 
and  the  roystering  young  blades  of  the 
town  are  wont  to  spend  an  afternoon 
out  here  now  and  then. 

On  Arch  Street,  west  of  Sixth,  is  the 
Sign  of  the  Huntsman  and  Hounds,  kept 
by  Widow  Sarah  Blown,  a  popular  place 
!  of  a  night.  Below  the  device  on  the  sign  ; 
is  this  seductive  verse:— 

“Our  hounds  are  good  and  horses,  too* 

The  buck  is  near  run  down; 

Call  off  the  hounds  and  let  them  blow,  j 

While  we  regale  with  Brown.” 

The  City  Tavern  on  Second  Street, 
near  Walnut,  Is  a  fashionable  Inn  and 
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has  done  a  thriving-  traae  since” General 
i  I  Washington  used  to  sup  here.  Hai-ry 
' ;  Epple’s  inn  on  Race  Street  was  the 
popular  resort  during  the  Revolution,  , 
!  and  an  assembly  ball  was  given  here,  1 
I  graced  by  Mrs.  Bingham’s  presence. 
lj  General  Washington  has  been  an  oc- 
|  caslonal  guest  at  Harry  Epple’s. 

“A  Man  Pull  of  Trouble”  is  a  famous 
tavern  sign  down  on  a  small  alley  near 
;  Spruce  and  Dock  Streets.  Under  the 
I  motto  Is  a  man  on  whose  arm  his  wife 
Is  leaning.  He  has  a  monkey  on  his 
shoulder  and  a  parrot  on  his  hand, while 
1  she  carries  a  band-box  and  a  cat.  This 
sad  combination  of  misfortunes  wins 
much  sympathy  from  sailors  who  often 
drink  “good  luck”  to  the  “Man  Pull  of 
Trouble. 

Over  the  “Three  Jolly  Sailors,”  on 
Shippen  Street,  below  Fourth,  swings 
'a  sign  of  a  sailor  and  a  woman, 
j arated  by  the  lines:— 


]  that  has  awakened  the  ire  of  the  sober- 


“The  seaworn  sailor  here  will  find 
The  porter  good,  the  treatment  kind." 
Philadelphia  is  filled  with  taverns 
which  are  the  hotels  of  the  town,  for 
there  is  a  large  floating  population  to 
be  taken  care  of  during  the  sessions  of 
Congress. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  assembly  , 
bails  Is  not  held  until  the  first  Thursday 

J?nV!ary’  and  makea  a  gay  ending  to'  ) 
I the  holiday  season.  The  end  of  the  old  ' 
year  Is  celebrated  In  a  noisy  fashion 
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minded  citizens  for  fifty  years.  The 
custom  of  “shooting  out  the  old  year” 
is  hard  to  kill,  however.  Twenty  years 
ago  an  ordinance  was  passed  forbidding 
the  discharge  of  firearms  on  New  Year’s 
eve  and  the  making  of  unseemly  dis¬ 
turbances,  but  this  law  is  shot  full  of 
holes  with  annual  regularity.  Just  as 
the  church  bells  peal  in  the  new  year 
every  youth  who  can  procure  an  ancient 
queen’s  arm,  a  Revolutionary  musket 
or  a  bell-muzzled  fowling  piece  stands 
ready  with  his  flint  picked  and  his  prim¬ 
ing  seen  to,  and  the  very  Quaker,  meet¬ 
ing  houses  shake  with  the  bombardment. 

“I  tell  thee  we’ll  make  every  man  in 
town  a  Quaker  this  night,”  laughs  wick¬ 
ed  Thomas  Pemberton,  and  his  joke  is 
lustily  cheered.  Out  In  the  Delaware 
tlie  signal  guns  of  the  merchantmen  at 
anchor  bark  in  booming  glee,  and  the 
new  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-five.  Is  given  I 
a  welcome  that  reminds  the  citizens  of 
the  celebration  the  night  that  the  tid¬ 
ings  were  received  that  Cornwallis  had 
surrendered.  The  Lenni  Lenape  Indians 
In  their  camp  across  the  Delaware  grum¬ 
ble  and  are  half  afraid  to  bring  In  their 
load  of  wild  turkey  and  venison  next 
morning. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  ASSEMBLY 

The  assembly  balls,  which  are  still  to 
be  the  finest  feature  of  Philadelphia 


socfet  y  life  of  a  hundred  years  from  now  ] 
were  begun  in  1749.  The  Quakers  did 
not  favor  such  gaiety  .-and  their  names 
do  not  appear  in  the  invitation  lists  for 
a  long  time.  The  invitations  are  still  j 
printed  on  the  backs  of  playing  cards, 
for  blank  cards  are  yet  unknown  in  the 
•  society  code.  The  queen  of  clubs  may ! 

convey  the  bidding  of  the  directors,  or  j 
,  perhaps  the  knave  of  hearts.  In  the ! 
early  lists  there  are  no  Lloyds,  Biddles,  | 
Morrises,  Rawles,  Whartons,  Logans, 
Fishers  or  other  leading  Quaker  names,  I 
but  o  prominent  .families  at  the  as- j 
semblies  are  McCalls,  Burds,  Shippens,  j 
'  Barclays,  Wilcocks,  Witlings  and  Fran¬ 
cises. 

The  subscription  price  has  always  been 
forty  shillings,  which  covers  the  expense 
Sfeof  the  entertainment  and  music.  For 
.  many  years  the  assemblies  were  held  in 
?  a  large  room  at  Hamilton’s  Wiy=irf,  on 
Water  Street,  between  Walnut  and  Dock 
*  Streets.  The  wife  of  a  Chief  Justice  de-| 
lights  to  tell  how,  in  the  early  days,  she 
went  to  an  assembly  at  Hamilton’s 
Wharf  on  horseback,  In  evening  dress 
and  in  the  dead  of  Winter.  During  the 
Revolution  the  assemblies  were  discon¬ 
tinued  for  some  time  and  since  then 
they  have  been  held  at  the  city  taverns 
and  lately  at  Oeller’s  Hotel. 

The  ball  begins  promptly  at  5  o’clock 
and  is  not  expected  to  exceed  12  o'clock 
on  any  pretext.  Rooms  are  provided 
for  those  who  prefer  cards,  where  a 
fire.  With  “clean  swept  hearth,”  candles, 
cards  and  tables  would  inspire  good 
Sarah  Battle 

A  managing  director  rules  with  un¬ 
questioned  sway  over  the  dancing.  The ; 
ladies  who  arrive  first  are  put  in  the 
first  set  and  the  others  are  arranged  in! 
f  the  order  in  -which  they  come  In.  The  j 
i,  director  always  has  the  right  to  reserve 
»:  one  place  in  a  set,  "to  present  to  a 
l  stranger,  if  any,  or  any  other  lady  who 
i  is  thereby  entitled  to  lead  that  set  for 
the  night.  The  gentlemen  and  iadie3 
draw  for  partners  before  the  dancing 
begins  and  parties  are  not  changed  dur- 
■f  ing  the  evening.  The  rule  which  for¬ 
bids  changing  into  another  set  is  so 
.  ironclad  that  when  Miss  Polly  Riche 
“stood  up .  In  a  set  not  her  own,”  her 
willful  persistence  in  her  misdeed  started 


a  revolt  and  for  awhile  there 
rival  assemblies. 

The  bill  of  expense  for  an 
ball  before  the  Revolution  wa 
lows:— 

Diana,  for  attendance _ _ _ 

were  two 

assembly 
s  aa  fol- 

- 15s 

For  snuffers . . . . 

For  three  dozen  chairs . 

. .  - . 4s 

. £7 

For  18  pounds  milli  bisliet . . . 

. 9s 

When'  the  fiddles  are  scraping 
A  bass  vial  booming  it  is  a  splei 
.  to  see  the  show  of  gallant 
beautiful  women,  in  the  statel 

and  the 
did  sight 
men  and 

V  -^our+e- 

fe  sies  of  the  minuet,  or  the  livelier  stepJ’ 
of  a  French  quadrille.  The  sp-arkle  of 
hundreds  of  candles  reflects,  on  the 
j,  fair  young  faces,  and  nowhere,  even  at 
;  the  French  courts,  can  you  £ee  more 
ji  beauty  of  face,  form  or  dr^ss,  more 
W’  grace  of  manner,  more  brilliancy  in  con¬ 
i’  versation.  So  competent  a  critc  as  Mrs. 

John  Adams  confirms  this  eulogy,  and 
|  adds  that  the  dancing  is  exceedingly! 

good.  Quaker  names  are  now  quite  fre-l 
V  quent  on  the  assembly  lists,  for  the 
> '  worldly  current  is  not  to  be  resisted,  and 
fe-  among  the  guests  are  the  Mifflins,  Fish- 


bournes,  Dickinsons,  Gallo 
Powells  and  Cadwaladers. 

Holiday  shopping  is  not  jJet  so  tre¬ 
mendous  a  field  for  feminine ,  effort,  and 
while  there  are  several  squares  of  shops 
on  the  main  streets,  most  of  fhem  are  in 
the  ground  floors  of  dwelling  houses 
and  are  conducted  in  a  v£ry  modest 
manner.  Some  of  them 
the  weekly  newspapers  and  I  the  society 
monthlies,  and  are  thought  very  enter¬ 
prising.  A  brilliant1  retalll  dry  goods 
store  has  recently  been  opened  by  a 
Mr.  Whitesides  from  London^  in  the  true 
Bond  Street  style,  at  S4  Market  Street 1 
and  has  made  a  great  sensation  among 
the  women.  The  uncommon  size  of  the 
panes  of  glass,  the  fine  mulle  and  jaco¬ 
net  muslins,  the  chintz_and  linens  sus¬ 
pended  in  whole  pieces  and  Intertwined 
in  puffs  and  festoons,  and  the  shopmen 
behind  the  counter,  bowing  and  smiling, 
are  drawing  the  trade  away  from  the 
more  conservative  merchants. 

In  many  houses  carpets  have  been 
put  down  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  this  luxurious  innovation  has  arous¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  of  criticism  from  thf  | 
Quakers.  They  say  that  in  Summef  j 
particularly  they  are  a  harmful  vanity* 
and  by  exhibiting  such  extravagance 
children  are  brought  up  In  evil  Influ¬ 
ences.  One  distinguished  Quaker  states¬ 
man  has  always  refused  to  dine  in  a 
house  where  there  Is  a  carpet,  saying 
that  it  would  be  far  better  to  clothe 
the  poor  than  to  clothe  the  earth. 

It  Is  Christmas  Day  of  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
and  Ninety-Four,  a  crowded  hundred 
years  since  “the  light  of  other  days” 
twinkled  frOm  as  many  candle  sticks 
over  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  ball  at  Oeller’s  Hotel,  or  since 
Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  bowed  low  to 
Mrs.  Bingham  at  her  Christmas  Eve 
reception.  The  same  star-decked  sky, 
arche3  over  tire  town  of  Philadelphia 
through  the  long  Winter  nights,  but  the 
slumbering  city  by  the  Delaware  !s  of 
another  age,  with  naught  remaining  of 
the  “days  that  are  no  more,”  save  a 
melancholy  mansion  now  and  then,  left 
stranded  in  the  midst  of  an  ugly  ocean 
of  business  and  traffic,  where  there  the 
river  smiled  almost  beneath  the  diamond 
paned  windows.  Of  the  belles  who  graced 
the  Republican  Court  and  strolled  on 
Front  Street  of  an  afternoon,  a  crumb¬ 
ling  satin  slipper,  a  fading  portrait  or 
a  bundle  of  yellowing  love  letters  in 
some  descendant's  keeping  are  the  only 
memorials.  Yet  not  too  fast,  for  Phila¬ 
delphia  women  have  as  a  heritage  th« 
beauty  that  made  their  fair  ancestors 
famous  the  world  over  and  thus  remind 
us  of  those  eighteenth  century  days  in  a 
sort  of  reincarnation.  .  The  assembly 
balls  have  survived,  and  where  Mrs. 
Jeykel  jogged  along  on  horseback  to 
reach  Hamilton’s  Wharf  at  6  o’clock, 
the  belles  of  Philadelphia  are  whirled 
to  the  Academy  of  Music  at  the  hour 
when  their  great-grandmothers  were 
saying  good-night  and  starting  home¬ 
ward. 

The  Christmas  dinner  is  still  the  fam¬ 
ily  gathering  of  yore,  but  “three 
courses”  no  longer  excite  wonder  at  the 


Fin  de  slecle 


lavishness  of  the*  host, 
taste  demands  a  dozfen  courses  and  a 
ransacking  of  the  gl  >be  for  delicacies. 
The  courtliness  and 
dining  have  suffered,) 


the  stateliness  of 
notwithstanding, 

■  and  in  the  practical iaftmosphere  of  mod¬ 


ern  life  one  does  nqtj often  see  the  host 


bow  to  each  guest  and  wait  for  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  before  drinking  the 
1  health  of  his  company.  There  Is  more 
glitter  and  show,'  but  is  the  plate  all 
solid  and  the  mahogany  never  veneer- 


i  ed? 

The  belie  of  to-day  has  a  score  of 
■  theatres  to  choose  from  for  her  Christ- 
'  mas  night  entertainment.  Her  friends 
may  come  from  Chicago  or  the  ends  of 
the  country  to  spend  the  holidays  In  less 
i  time  than  the  Colonial  maiden  journeyed 
’  from  Albany  and  with  a  hundred  times 
less  discomfort.  She  rides  to  hounds, 
or  plays  golf,  or  perhaps  pedals  a  bi- 
;  cycle  for  twenty  miles  of  a  Christmas 
:  morning.  She  reads  everything  by  every- 
!  body,  and  her  Action  of  late  has  been 
“The  Heavenly  Twins,"  “Dodo,"  “Jril- 
|  by,”  “The  Yellow  Aster”  and  “The 
Green  Carnation,”  while  her  great- 
|  grandmother  read  the  society  gazeeters 
and  mildly  romantic  English  novels,  in 
which  virtuous  affection  always  tri- 
|  umphed,  and  the  heroines  were  as  soft 
I  and  shrinking  as  wood  violets. 

The  men  appear  for  the  Christmas  din¬ 
ner  in  garments  of  somber  black  and 
wear  shapeless  bags  called  trousers  in- 
j stead  of  the  artistic  breeches  and  buck¬ 
les  that  once  graced  the  drawing  room. 

|  Instead  of  the  rattle  of  the  New  York 
I  coach  through  the  streets  is  heard  the 
whiz  and  roar  of  the  omnipresent  trolley. 
The  cheery  inn  with  its  alluring  sign- 
!  board  has  long  since  vanished  to  give 
way  to  the  miniature  city  known  as  a 
modern  hotel. 

It  is  human  nature  to  sigh  for  the 
good  old  days.  The  Romans  were  al¬ 
ways  bewailing  the  brave  days  of  old, 

;  and  their  ancestors  probably  lamented 
j  the  degeneracy  of  their  times  with  just 
ias  much  energy.  So,  with  all  the  con- 
j  veniences  and  luxuries  and  improve- 
I  ments  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there 
!  is  the  common  notion  that  romance  and 
J  poetry  has  been  invented  and  improved 
out  of  living,  and  “Ye  olden  time”  was 
!  after  all  the  age  for  tasting  the  full  joy 
of  existence.  It  does  no  harm  to  live 
I  in  the  past  now  and  then,  for  all  of  the 
!  shadows  of  those  days  disappear  in 
;  reminiscence,  and  only  the  brightness 
and  the  sentiment  remain  to  influence 
i  these  times  toward  the  finer  things  in 
life.  However,  the  maiden  who  tele¬ 
phones  her  fiance  in  New  York  with 
such  delightful  ease  and  mutual  satis¬ 
faction  would  hardly  wish  to  go  back 
a  hundred  years,  and  wait  a  day  and, 
perhaps  two  for  the  mail  coach  to  bring 
his  missive,  or  have  him  journey  to  her 
side  in  this  fashion  rather  than  on  a 
limited  express.  / 
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Another  Interesting  Sketch  Frorntfie 

Ex-Guerrilla’s  Prolific  Pen. 


THE  OLD  RITTENHOUSE  SCHOOL 


j  An  Institution  That  Turned  Out  Hun¬ 


dreds  of  Bright  Boys  and  Girls,  Many 
of  Whom  Now  Occupy  Positions  of 
Honor,  Profit  and  Trust — Some  Amus¬ 
ing  Reminiscences  Recalled— Person 
nel  of  the  Classes. 


Written  ior  The  Independent. 

Yes,  I  spent  many  happy  years  at  the 
old  Rittehhouse  School.  This  was  a 
model  school.  The  big,  the  little,  the 
rich,  the  poor,  and,  in  fact,  the  rnasst? 
of  historic  Germantown  received  part  of 
their  education  here.  Yes,  dear  old 
Miss  “Maria”  was  boss  of  the  first  story 
and  was  assisted  by  Miss  Roop.  Here 
us  little  tots  learned  our  A.  B.  C.’s  and 
A-b,  ab.  Here  we  mastered  the  multi 
plication  table-— twice  one  are  two  and 
so  on — but  when  it  came  to  eleven 
elevens,  Larry  Thompson  yelled  out 
1 1  Eleventy  leven  !”  Uncle  “Sammy” 
(Johnson  often  visited  the  school,  and 
was  always  welcome.  The  “big  fellows” 
upstairs  called  us  “Miss  Maria’s  pets.” 
Yes,  we  were  pets,  and  she  was  a 
mother  to  us.  If  our  little  teeth  became 
painful  she  would  extract  them,  and  if 
we  got  too  “fresh”  she  would  use  a 
switch.  Miss  Maria  was  a  born  leader, 
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and  possessed  wonderful  qualities.  She 
took  a  little  orphan  from  a  home  and 
educated  him,  and  that  little  fellow  be¬ 
came  the  finest  preacher  in  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Conference — the  Rev.  James  Me  ; 
Cleband,  D  D.  Both  Miss  Maria  and 
her  “boy”  have  passed  away. 

MOVING  UP. 

About  twenty  of  us  larger  boys  were 
sent  to  the  second  story,  under  Prof 
Rhodes^  and  his  good  assistant,  Miss 
Large.  Many  tears  were  shed  in  leav¬ 
ing  Miss  Maria  and  her  assistant,  Miss 
Roop,  but  we  had  to  get  down  to  hard 
work  Miss  Large  would  take  each  of 
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Ployds,  the  Shrivers,  the  Keysers,  the 
McCanns,  the  Righters,  the  Wrights, 
the  Schracks,  Barnes,  Waterhouse,  the 
Kulps,  the  Johnsons,  the  Maxwells 
Nichols,  the  Tarrs,  the  Harkinsons,  the 
Achuffs,  the  Lauts,  the  Stroups,  the 
Nices,  the  Smith  boys,  the  Kinnier 
brothers,  and  a  host  of  others. 

After  several  years’  effective  work 
Prof.  Rhodes  resigned,  and  Prof. 
Stephens,  an  accomplished  gentleman 
and  scholar,  succeeded  him.  The  boys 
made  rapid  progress  under  him,  and 
.here  the  writer  was  stricken  with  sick¬ 
ness,  and  here  ended  his  career  at  old 
Rittenhouse  School. 

Many  of  the  scholars  had  rich  parents 
and  had  many  advantages  over  the 
poorer  ones.  Many  of  the  boys  became 
'  good  business  men.  Some  became  pro¬ 
prietors  of  big  stores  and  mills,  some  be¬ 
came  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  farmers, 
mechanics,  office  holders,  politicians, 
clerks,  “persimmon  farmers,”  etc. 
Harmer  was  sent  to  Congress,  and  be 
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Whites,  the  Righters,  the  Ployds,  the 
Lauts,  the  Bowmans,  the  Harmers,  the 
Rorers,  the  Listers,  the  Warners, 
Davidson,  Gowen,  the  Nices,  the  Touri- 
sons,  Mehl,  Maxwell  and  many  others 
equally  as  loyal. 

This  reference,  however,  would  be  in¬ 
complete  were  I  to  fail  to  mention  the 

I  name  of  Charles  Bringhurst,  of  Fort 
Sumter  fame.  He  was  one  of  the  heroic 
defenders  of  the  Fort  and  should  have 
received  a  star.  And  then,  there  was 
William  Witzman,  another  Fort  Sumpter 
defender,  than  whom  no  braver  sol  lier 
ever  shouldered  a  musket. 

Many  of  these  gallant  boys  perished, 
many  were  made  cripples  for  life,  while 
many  were  left  on  the  battlefield. 
Among  the  number  who  fell  were 
the  two  Keyser  boys,  Charles  P.  and 
Samuel;  Reuben  and  William  SJiriver, 
the  taree  White  brothers,  two  Carleys, 
t'lree  Nices,  two  Kepharts,  three  Mc¬ 
Canns  Listed  Humes,  Tourison,  Lack 


her  classes  into  a  bur  class  room  ana 
drill  them  in  their  studies,  and  the  boys 
made  great  progress.  Then  we  were 
turned  over  to  the  principal  for  more 
advanced  instruction. 

PERSONNEL  OF  THE  CLASSES. 

Class  No.  i  was  composed  of  the  larger 
boys,  who  were  being  trained  for  the 
High  School.  They  were  a  bright  set  of 
fellows.  C.  C.  Widdis  was  the  leading 
boy,  quick  at  everything.  Then  came 
the  Carpenters,  the  Gowens,  Fanshawe, 
Fortin,  Stokes,  Bockius,  the  Goodmans, 
the  Wisters,  Royal,  Boyer,  Lister, 
Roberts,  Jones,  the  Coxes,  the  Bright- 
leys,  the  Reeders,  the  Keysers,  Emhardt, 
Green,  Shields,  Edwards,  Cope  and  a 
number  of  others  equally  as  bright. 

Classes  Nos.  2  and  3  contained  the 
younger  element,  including  “Billy” 
Brooks,  “Johnny”  Warner,  Davidson. 
Edwards,  Pullinger,  the  Goodmans,  the 


_j  hi  tHanilli  tii  lanPHiaL 
came  father  of  the  House;  Brooks,  td 
the  Legislature,  and  became  father  or? 
■  High  License;  Goodman,  Davidson,* 


4  Edwards  and  Boyer  were  sent  to  Coun¬ 
cils;  Pullinger  became  a  Magistrate; 
Rittenhouse,  a  Gas  Trustee;  Fortin  be 
came  part  of  the  Orphans’  Court; 
Shields,  Register  of  Wills;  Widdis,  the 
head  of  a  firm;  Fanshawe,  Secretary  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company; 
Emhardt,  Secretary  of  the  Old  Mutual! 
Fire  Insurace  Company;  while  Warner! 
became  political  leader,  clerk,  Assessor 
and  a  second  Quay. 

Among  those  who  became  noted  min-| 
isters  of  the  gospel  were  the  Revs 
George  W.  and  foseph  Graeff. 


RITTENHOUSE  BOYS  IN  THE  WAR, 
Scores  of  the  old  Rittenhouse  boys 
rallied  under  Father  Abraham -and  did 
effective  service.  Among  the  number 
were  the  Roberts  boys,  the  four  Goodman 
boys,  the  Wisters,  the  Carpenters,  the 
Keysers,  the  three  Achuffs,  the  three 
Kepharts,  the  three  Shrivers,  the  three 
Millers,  the  three  McCanns,  the  three 
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Thom/son,  Pollard,  Boyce,  Min- 
jfrj  Tophatn,'  Wood,  Rice 
- - ,,, _ „•  Wright,  Steere,  Harri 
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(others.  Where  danger  was  the  greatest 
I  and  fyhting  the  most  desperate,  yon 
woult  always  find  the  brave  boys  from 
I  the  old  Rittenhouse  School. 

A  VISIT  FROM  MR.  GOWEN. 

Well  do  I  remember  James  Gowen 
coming  into  the  old  school  and  repri¬ 
manding  Miss  Large  for  advancing  his 
son  George  too  rapidly.  He  was  opposed 
to  cramming,  as  he  called  it.  George 
only  laughed,  but  the  “cramming”  con¬ 
tinued,  and  George  Gowen  made  a  bril¬ 
liant  man.  He  fell  at  the  head  of  his 
noble  regiment  Brave  and  gallant  boy  ! 
OLD-TIME  DIRECTORS. 

What  a  faithful  set  of  men  the  old- 
time  directors  were.  Some  of  them 
almost  lived  in  the  school.  Well  do  I 
remember  Dr.  Betton,  Father  Ritten¬ 
house,  Benj.  Lehman,  Alfred  C.  Harmer, 
Wm.  Lehman,  Jacob  B.  Thomas,  Daniel 
L-  Keyser  and  other  grand  old  citizens 
who  were  interested  in  the  scholars. 
Only  one  is  now  living,  Hon.  A.  C.  Har¬ 
mer. 

THE  GIRLS’  SCHOOL. 

This  was  a  model  school.  The  princi¬ 
pal  for  many  years  was  Miss 
Clara  Jones  (now  Mrs.  John  H. 
Dye).  She  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Rittenhouse  and  others.  The  young 
ladies  were  carefully  trained.  Some 
made  efficient  teachers,  others  became 
engaged  in  business,  while  some  entered 
into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  and 
became  mothers  and  grandmothers. 
A  few  preferred  being  “maids,”  but 
never  advanced  over  25. 

A  WORD  FOR  THE  PRINCIPAL, 
j  Much  might  be  written  about  this 
j  faithful  philanthopist.  As  an  instructor 
she  was  a  success,  and  her  perilous  trips 
jto  the  army,  with  tons  of  provisions  for 
1  the  sick  and  suffering  soldiers,  are  well 

I^Tn-OW^to  thousarlds-  She<  Hke  good  old 
I  Miss  Maria,  became  a  volunteer  army 
nurse  She  made  the  sick  and  wounded 
:  comfortable  and  her  very  presence 
helped  to  give  the  wan  faces  a  happy 
expression. 

1  THB  CLOTHES-PROP  SCENE  RECALLED. 

Many  of  the  old  scholars  can  recall 
this  picture.  The  school  boys  loved  to 
play  marbles  and  bat  ball,  and  the 
play  ground  was  so  small  that  the  ball 
often  would  bounce  over  the  fence  into 
the  vacant  lot  adjoining.  Unfortunately, 
Gideon  Harmer,  who  had  a  shoe  factory 
close  by,  would  use  the  lot  on  Mondays 
for  drying  clothes.  But  the  game  could 
n°^  S£pped’  clothes  or  no  clothes, 
and  Mr.  Harmer  gave  notice  as  to  what 
the  consequence  would  be,  etc.  About 
1  p.  m..  one  Monday,  the  game  was  at 
its  height  when  the  ball  bounced  over 
.he  fence,  damaging  a  sheet  About  that 
time  several  little  fellows  from  Meeting 
lHouse  laoe  arrived,  and  they  rushed 
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ol  to~get  the  ball,  -for  that 
meant  the  “bat.”  But  oh.  murder! 
As  little  “Name”  Ployd  picked  up  "  the 
ball,  Harmer,  armed  with  a  clothes- 
prop,  rushed  out  like  a  mad  steer  and 
j  brought  the  prop  down  on  the  little 
fellow  s  back,  breaking  the  prop  in  two 
The  boy  ran  out,  but  fell  over  the  wash 
]line,  getting  the  short  end  over  his  legs. 
He  had  the  ball  and,  with  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  others,  rushed  pell-mell  into  the 
school,  closely  pursued  by  Gideon.  The 
iball  season  dosed  right  then  and  there, 
and  at  4  p.  m.  all  was  “quiet  on  the 
Potomac.”  But  somebody  wore  a  por¬ 
ous  plaster  for  several  days  there 
;  after. 

A  REUNION  IN  OLD  VIRGINIA. 

After  Burnside’s  army  had  been  de¬ 
feated  at  Fredericksburg,  the  boys  went 
into  winter  quarters,  and  built  log  huts. 
On  a  cold  February  motning,  when  all 
was  quiet  and  everything  covered  with 
snow  and  ice,  a  log  was  burning  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  one  ofthe  huts,  around  which  were 
gathered  a  half  dozen  boys  who  once 
attended  the  old  Rittenhouse  School. 
One  little  fellow  lay  in  the  corner  sick, 
and  his  companions  were  caring  for 
him.  Suddenly  the  little  door  (a  cracker 
box  lid)  opened  and  in  came  Gideon, 
the  clothes-prop  man.  The  first  salute 
he  got  from  the  sick  boy  in  the  corner 
was,  “Hello,  ‘Gid,’  did  you  bring  the 
clothes-prop  with  you?”  But  Gideon 
was  on  another  mission.  The  boys 
made  him  very  comfortable,  and  the 
next  day  found  him  closeted  with 
that  grand  old  man,  Gen.  Sedgwick, 
and  before  he  left  him  he  had  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  “autograph,”  which  meant  that 
the  sick  boy  was  “free,”  and  in  a  few 
days  he  was  bringing  him  to  his  home. 
Wasn’t  that  a  grand  reunion  ?  Yes,  if 
you  want  to  make  those  Rittenhouse 
boys  who  have  grown  to  manhood 
laugh,  just  say  "clothes-prop.’’ 

SHE  CAUGHT  A  ROBBER. 

Many  years  ago,  a  man  entered  the 
girls’  dressing  room  and  was  about  carry¬ 
ing  off  a  bundle  of  clothing.  He  was 
discovered,  however,  and  in  a  jiffy  the 
principal  had  him  by  the  collar  and  run 
him  down  the  stairs  into  the  boys’  room, 
where  Prof.  Bowman  guarded  him  until 
an  officer  arrived.  It  caused  a  commo¬ 
tion,  as  the  boys  imagined  the  build¬ 
ing  was  on  fire. 

Patient  reader  and  scholar,  pardon 
me  for  omitting  many  names  and  many 
interesting  events  that  took  place  at  the 
old  school  house.  To  tell  all  would 
take  a  book.  I  make  no  pretentions, 
only  to  please — and  if  this  unwritten 
history  pleases  half  a  dozen  of  my  old 
school  companions  I  will  be  more  than 
compensated  for  all  my  labor.  And  I 
am  glad  that  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
boys  who  attended  the  Rittenhouse 
School  there  was  only  one  “persimmon 
farmer,”  only  one  harmless  “guerrilla. ’V 

Mosby  N&.  2.  / 

Germantown ,  Dec.  20,  i8gf. 
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THE  HOME  OF  BAYARD  TAYLOR 
NEARLY  DESTROYED  BY  FIRE 


AT  KENNETT  SQUARE, 
A  FEW  DAYS  AGO. 


The  recent  flames  at  Cedarcroft,  the  home 
of  Bayard  Taylor,  came  near  to  destroying 
one  of  the  most  interesting  shrines  to  which 
literary  pilgrims  are  wont  to  resort  and  pay 
their  tribute  of  devotion  to  departed  great¬ 
ness  in  literature.  Through  the  familiar 
source  of  danger,  the  explosion  of  a  lamp,  the 
old  mansion  caught  fire,  and  before  the  devas¬ 
tating  work  of  the  flames  could  be  arrested 
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the  entire  back  building  had  been  burnt  to 
■  the  ground.  That  the  bouse  itself  was.  how¬ 
ever,  only  partially  injured  by  the  flames 
and  by  water  was  welcome  news  to  those  to 
whom  the  dead  poet  is  something  more  than 
a  name,  and  who,  if  they  aia  old  enough, 
may  remember  the  odd  coincidence  that  his 
birthplace,  a  small  stone  dwelling  close  by 
the  meeting  house  in  the  village,  was  totally 
destroyed,  by  fire  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
Still  another  coincidence,  the  tact  that  this 
last  fire  occurred  within  a  few  days  of  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  birthday,  makes  a  still 
stronger  interest  than  usual  attach  itself  to 
the  interesting  old  mansion  at  Cedarcroft,  his 

ihome  until  his  death. 

The  wintry  desolation  of  December  finds  a 
modest  granite  shaft  covering  a  grave  among 
the  quiet  Chester  county  hills,  upon  which  is 
written  “Alpha,  January  11,  1825;  Omega, 
December  19,  1878.”  The  first  and  the  last! 


■ 
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The  first  in  this  lovely  farming  land; 
last  at  the  American  Legation  in  Berlin, 
with  authors,  scientists,  statesmen,  Emperor, 
Empress  and  Crown  Prince  paying  their  last 
tribute  of  respects. 

In  these  days  of  literary  inundations.  Bene¬ 
dick’s  remark  is  too  often  the  truth:  “If  a 
man  do  not  erect  his  own  tomb,  he  will  live 
no  longer  in  monument  than  the  bell  rings 
and  widow  weeps.”  Bayard  Taylor  has  been 
dead  only  sixteen  years,  and  yet  to  the  rising 
generation  he  is  either  forgotten  or  unknown. 
In  the  libraries  his  books  have  been  pushed 
aside  for  later  or  greater  works,  which  take 
precedence  among  fin  de  siecle  readers,  while 
publishers  and  book  dealers  find  so  little  de¬ 
mand  for  his  writings  that  they  no  longer 
display  them  on  their  counters,  although  in 
some  instances  they  may  keep  them  in  stock. 
This  literary  demise  is  little  short  of  re¬ 
markable  in  a  man  who,  like  Bayard  Taylor, 
was  prominent  in  literature  for  years,  whose 
books  were  eagerly  read  and  talked  about  by 
thousands,  whose  diplomatic  career  found  a 
culmination  in  his  death  as  Amhassador  of 
the  United  States  to  Germany.  Yet  the  ex¬ 
planation  is  not  such  a  difficult  matter. 
Books  of  travel,  like  a  standard  atlas,  be¬ 
come  antiquated  with  changes  in  nations  and 
civilization. 

Kennett  Square  is  situated  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  Central  Railroad,  about  thirty-five 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  journey  from 
the  city  leads  through  the  charming  suburban 
districts  of  Delaware  county,  then  across  the 
Brandywine  hills  and  the  famous  Revolu¬ 
tionary  battle-field  into  one  of  the  garden 
spots  of  Chester  county.  A  description  of 
Kennett  Square  would  be  that  of  a  dozen 
other  near-by  agricultural  towns — a  village 
with  peaceful  streets,  venerable  stone  home¬ 
steads,  several  country  stores,  a  church, 
school  and  Quaker  meeting  house.  A  few 
minutes’  walk  will  bring  the  pilgrim  beyond 
the  last  straggling  houses  into  a  lovely,  un¬ 
dulating  country,  whose  neat  fields,  substan¬ 
tial  dwellings  and  commodious  outbuildings 
tell  of  nearly  two  centuries  of  agricultural 
prosperity. 

The  poet’s  early  years  were  spent,  how¬ 
ever,  on  his  parents’  farm  about  a  mile  from 
the  town.  The  inhabitants  of  the  region 
have  long  been  Quakers,  or,  in  their  own 
gentle  parlance,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  They  are  a  shrewd,  intellectual 
sect,  whose  lives  run  more  in  channels  of 
hard  work  and  utility  than  toward  poetry 
and  the  encouragement  of  erratic  genius,  it 
transpired,  therefore,  that  they  never  appre¬ 
ciated  Bayard  Taylor  with  unqualified  ad-( 
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miration.  When  he  was  a  boy  among  them 
they  thought  him  a  dreamer  with  not  a  par¬ 
ticularly  bright  mind  ;  and  the  future  ppet 
and  Ambassador  could  not  even  get  financial 
help  from  his  lifelong  friends  to  publish  his 
first  book  of  verso. 

Among  such  surroundings  Bayard  Taylor 
passed  the  first  seventeen  years  of  his  life, 
gathering  inspiration  for  his  childish  poems 
from  the  lovely  woods  and  fields  of  the  coun¬ 
tryside.  Then  his  environment  led  to  bis  be¬ 
ginning  life  as  an  apprentice  in  a  printing 
office.  He  traveled  across  the  hills  to  West 
Chester  and  bound  himself  as  an  apprentice 
on  the  Village  Record,  a  newspaper  which  has 
graduated  many  prominent  men.  The  boy 
jwus  not  a  success  as  a  workman.  His  hands 
grew  tired  handling  type,  hut  worked  cease- 
dess  on  prose  and  verse,  sprinkled  with  crude 
sketches  of  his  companions  and  the  printing 
office.  Then  he  became  restless  and  longed 
to  see  the  world.  He  collected  his  poems  and 
took  them  to  a  Philadelphia  printer,  travel¬ 
ing  twenty-odd  miles  to  the  city  on  foot  with 
his  roll  of  manuscript  and  empty  purse.  The 
book  of  verse,  called  “Ximea  and  Other 
'Poems,”  supplied  the  young  genius  with  his 
(first  capital.  The  volume  may  still  be  found 
in  a  few  local  libraries  and  is  a  small,  thin 
pamphlet,  with  paper  back  and  primitive 
letter  press.  With  the  money  realized  from 
its  sale  the  boy  went  to  New  York  and  sailed 
for  Europe. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  is  a  matter  of 
[literary  history.  There  are  no  more  de- 
ilightful  reminiscences  of  travel  than  may  be 
found  in  his  story  of  how  he  traversed  the 
(Continent  on  foot  for  two  years,  with  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $506.  It  was  a  new  idea  in 
those  days,  and  attracted  Horace  Greeley 
'  strongly  to  the  struggling  youth,  their  friend¬ 
ship  leading  to  Mr  Taylor’s  ultimate  success 
in  metropolitan  journalism. 

The  following  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
! in  literary  achievements  and  almost  constant 
travel.  But  even  while  ho  traversed  50,000 
[miles  through  the  Orient ;  explored  flowery 
[Japan,  gazed  upon  the  newly-discovered  gold 
[in  California,  medicated  among  the  Aztec 
ruins  of  Mexico,  and  marveled  at  the  vol- 
jcanie  wonders  of  Iceland,  his  warm  Angio- 
[Saxon  heart  was  thousands  of  miles  away 
in  lovely,  rural  Keunett.  among  the  undu¬ 
lating  fields  and  shadowy  woods  of  his  dear 
' "  home.” 

Near  his  father’s  farm  was  a  tract  of  about 
[eighty  acres,  which  had  long  been  abandoned 
i by  its  owner  to  a  growth  of  wild  flowers, 
tangled  vines  and  underbrush.  The  deserted 
[dwelling  and  outbuildings  had  sunk  into  a 
mass  of  crumbling  ruins,  a  few  dying  fruit 
treos  giving  the  only  hint  of  long  neglected 
[cultivation  and  domesticity.  Hundreds  of 
cedar  trees  had  sprung  up  in  the  fields,  and 
close  by  was  a  grove  of  magnificent  oaks, 
raising  their  great,  straight  trunks  like  pil¬ 
lars  in  a  cathedral  In  his  childhood,  Bayard 
Taylor  would  wander  over  the  abandoned 
farm,  watching  the  golden  sunset  among  the 
[oaks  and  building  a  shadowy  castle  on  a  near¬ 
by  ridge  of  ground,  planning  a  model  country1 
home  among  the  desolation.  Years  went  by, 
but  still  the  dream  of  that  mansion  lingered 
in  his  thoughts.  The  boy  became  famous  and 
longed  to  buy  that  'land  with  the  wages  of  his 
pen,  but  the  owner  was  obstinate,  and  the: 
shrubs  and  vines  grew  more  dense  and 
tangled.  Finally,  a  letter  tame  to  the  trav¬ 
eler  in  the  far  East,  saying  that  the  land  was 
[for  sale.  He  purchased  it  eageriy  and  for 
years  expended  his  talent  and  money  upon 
that  ideal  home  of  his  heart. 


The  result  was  “  Cedarqroft.”  It  stands 
about  a  mile  north  of  Keunett  Square,  and  is  > 
the  most  interesting  spot  ’eonhectiSd  with  f 
Bayard  Taylor’s  life.  The  entrance  from  the  .. 
road  is  by  a  driveway  through  the  grove,  of 
oaks  and  past;  a  pretty  lodge  built  by  asub- 
|  sequent  owner.  The  house  itself  suggests  a 
j  modernized  English  manor.house.  It  was  in-  V 
tended  to  be  such  by  its  builder,  who  de- 
[  lighted  m  collecting  pictures,  plans  and 
i  models  of  foreign  homes  and  modifying  them 
to  the  American  climate  and  home  life.  As 
the  visitor  approaches,  a  stinking  tower  of  I 
generous  proportions,  with  a  roomy  upper 
chamber  aud  surrounding  balcony,  comes  in 
sight,  and  on  either  side  stretches  a  finely  . 
proportioned  facade,  with  broad  windows, 
cool  verandahs,  protruding  gables  and  steep  J 
roof,  cut  by  arched  dormer  windows.  The 
walls  are  of  brick  of  unusual  thickness,  orna- 
mented  with  granite.  The  entrance  is 
through  the  tower,  beneath  which  a  porch  is 
formed  by  massive  brick  pillars  and  arches,  i 
Bayard  Taylor  believed  that  the  model  home 
should  he  built  of  domestic  materials  as  far  as 
possiole.  The  bricks  were  made  of  clay  from 
an  adjoining  field,  the  interior  woodwork 
fashioned  from  oiled  wood  with  all  the  beauty 
of  unobseured  nature.  The  house  stands  on 
the  ridge,  as  did.  the  castle  of  his  youthful 
dreams,  and  beyond  a  terrace  the  broad  lawn 
slopes  down  to  the  highway,  where  a  pond 
oDce  gave  an  aquatic  touch  to  the  extended 
landscape. 

The  poet-traveler  saw  his  mansion  grow 
with  untiring  delight.  In  the  tower  wall  he 
placed  a  corner-stone  containing  copies  of 
some  of  his  books  and  treasured  manuscripts, 
the  cavity  being  sealed  with  mortar  from 
trowels  wielded  by  his  family  and  dearest 
friends.  He  watched  the  walls  grow  foot  by 
foot,  directed  the  workmen  in  their  most 
trifling  labors,  planned  every  minor  orna¬ 
ment  and  course  of  masonry.  Then,  when 
the  building  was  made  a  home,  the  owner 
delighted  in  pruning  his  cedar  trees,  arrang- : 
ing  the  shrubbery,  planting  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens  and  resting  by  his  hearth  stone  after  his 
travels. 

Yet  this  dreamed-of  home  proved  a  sorry 
burden  in  its  reality.  The  mansion  was  dedi¬ 
cated  by  a  house  warming  in  1860.  and  for  the 
next  eight  years  its  owner  was  able  to  spend 
hut  four  summers  under  its  roof.  The  heavy 
expenditures  made  in  perfecting  the  estate 
proved  a  drain  on  Mr.  Taylor’s  finances, 
which  demanded  constant  literary  labor.  An¬ 
other  cause  of  endless  annoyance  was  the 
attitude  of  his  neighbors.  The  Quaker  com¬ 
munity  did  not  appreciate  the  poetic  dreamer 

while  a  youth,  and  found  fault  with  him  , 
when  a  man  of  national  reputation.  They 
plagued  him  with  criticism  and  the  gossip 
always  to  he  found  in  a  country  town.  He  1 
advocated  reforms  suggested  by  his  travels 
and  experience;  they  opposed  them  with  the 
bigotry  of  narrow-mindedness.  The  progres¬ 
sive  farmers  even  tried  to  demolish  his  be¬ 
loved  oaks  by  cutting  a  road  across  the  estate 
and  through  the  grove,  and  Mr.  Taylor  had 
to  vigorously  oppose  them  to  prevent  it. 

Then  his  neighbors  accused  him  of  intem¬ 
perance.  although  the  only  evidence  seemed 
to  bo  that  Bayard  Taylor  was  fond  of  his 
bottle  of  wine  or  mug  of  beer  taken  in  mod¬ 
i' eration  with  the  temperance  of  most  men  of 
the  world.  Finally  Mr.  Taylor  wroto  "The 
'  Story  of  Kennett.”  a  delightful  romance  laid 
[among  the  lovely  scenery  of  tho  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  country  peoplo  were  charmed 


TOMB  OF  BAYARD  TAYLOR. 


with  the  story  and  recognized  the  landmarks, 
the  scenery,  even  many  of  the  farm  houses 
in  the  tale,  but  some  said  they  also  recognized 
portraits  of  themselves  displayed  in  an  un¬ 
pleasant  light,  and  found  fault  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  Finally,  in  1872,  the  poet  became 
disgusted  with  the  gossip,  expense,  dreary 
winters  and  frequent  absences,  placed  the 
estate  in  the  bands  of  an  agent  and  became  a 
wanderer  again. 

Since  then  “Cedarcroft”  has  changed  own¬ 
ership  several  times.  For  a  number  of  years 
it  was  the  summer  residence  of  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  physician,  whose  death  has  very  recently 
placed  it  again  upon  the  market. 


The  last  station  in  th epugrimago  fs  Bayard  1 
Taylor’s  grave  at  Longwood  meeting  bouso, 
a  few  miles  from  Kennett Square.  This  gath-l 

iering  place,  of  the  Society  of  Friends  has  long 
been  not  only  a  building  set  aside  for  medi¬ 
tation,  devotions  and  religious  speaking,  but 
an  athenaeum  of  culture  and  reforms,  notably  | 
the  anti-slavery  movement.  The  Friends 
composing  the  cougregation  leaned  toward 
ideas  in  advance  of  the  more  conservative! 
members  of  the  sect,  and  at  their  annual 
meetings  entertained  many  of  the  great 

■  minds  of  the  day — among  them  Wadsworth, 

who  made  the  spot  the  subject  for  one  of  his 
poems.  Here  Bayard  Taylor,  in  his  youth,  | 
added  to  his  knowledge,  exercised  and  de¬ 
veloped  his _ power  of  mind,  and  caught 

glimpses  of  men  and  ideas  from  the  great 
outside  world,  into  whose  turmoil  he  was  so 
soon  to  plunge.  The  aged,  gray-haired 
Quakers  of  the  neighborhoo  I  who  saw  him  at 
the  “yearly  meetings”  in  those  days  de 
scribed  him  as  a  tall,  comely  youth  with  a| 
delicate,  handsome,  poet’s  face  and  attractive 
personality. 

Longwood  meeting  is  very  much  the  same 
to-day  as  when  Bayard  Taylor  was  a  boy,  ex 
cept  that  there  are  more  graves  in  the  ad 
joining  burying  ground,  and  tho  ravages  of 
time  have  been  repaired  about  the  venerable 
structure.  The  meeting  house  and  burial 
ground  stand  isolated  among  the  fields.  Tho 
[  building  is  like  all  the  places  of  worship  of  | 
the  Friends,  in  its  rigid  and  severe  absence 
of  ornament.  The  building  reminds  the  pil¬ 
grim  of  a  roomy  country  school  house,  stand¬ 
ing  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  with  a 
burying  ground  on  one  side  and  a  shelter  for 
horses  in  the  rear.  In  summer  the  great 

■  trees  about  it  cast  a  cool  shadow  upon  the 
green  turf,  affording  a  welcome  resting  placc| 
after  the  glare  aud  dust  of  country  roads,  and 
across  the  graves  and  between  the  foliage 
the  eye  wanders  over  neatly-kept  farms  to 
distant  woodlands. 


In  this  place,  surrounded  by  the  peace  and 
^  loveliness  of  the  country-side,  Bayard  Taylor 
rests  after  his  wanderings  and  sleeps  among 
his  kin.  The  grave  is  near  the  middle  of  the 
|I  burying  ground  and  is  marked  by  a  monu¬ 
ment  fuli  of  sentiment  and  poetry.  The 
granite  rises  about  eight  l'eet  above  the 
ground,  with  massive  base,  tapering  shaft  and 


:  OLD  CHRIST  CHURCH. 

- - - 

.BEGINNING  OF  THE  BI-OENTENNIAL  OF 
ITS  HISTORY. 


Commemorative  Service  and  Sermon  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Leighton  Coleman,  S.  T.  I> 
Bishop  of  Delaware.  '  *  ’’ 


Christ  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Second- 
street,  above  Market,  having  been  founded  in 
1695,  the  beginning  of  the  bi-eentennial 
■was  marked  by  a  commemorative  service 
held  yesterday  morning  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Christ  Church  Historical  Society.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rt.  Rev  Leigh¬ 
ton  Coleman,  S.  T.  D. ,  Bishop  of  Delaware. 
He  said  that  one  may  safely  claim  that  this 
country  was  largely  colonized  tinder  the  au- 
1 6Plecs  °t the  Church.  It  was  not  until  nearly  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  we  have 
pny  records  of  the  establishment  of  a  ohurch 
iy?  Philadelphia.  Dr,  Dorr,  In  his  historical 
sketch,  describes  tha  edifice  of  Christ  Church 
«rcc(ed  in  1695  as  a  good  structure,  for 
those  days.  Thera  is  no  building,  doubtless. 

In  this  country  around  which  so  many  holy 
reminiscences  cluster.  When  the  building 
*reo,ea  Philadelphia  had  scarcely 
6000  Inhabitants,  and  there  was  but  one  1 
minister  of  the  Churoh  of  England.  Even  in  '• 

wrl-  aUer  part  of  (be  lHSt  century  Bishop 
'  vV  hite  was  the  only  clergyman  in  the  Com-  , 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  When  it  be-  N 
came  apparent  that  a  new  church  was  neaes- 
ea ry  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  southern 
part  of  the  city,  steps  were  taken  toward  the 
erection  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  St.  James’s  Church,  Seventh  street,  I 
near  Maiket,  then  known  as  the  western  ; 
section  of  the  city.  In  1763  the  members  of 

the  United  Churches  i  f  Christ  and  St  Pelei’s 
contributed  £6C0  to  the  relief  of  those  on  the  | 
ilrontier  who  were  suffering  from  inroads  by  I 
ine  Indians. 

The  first  mention  Bishop  Coleman  found 
lhe  introduction  of  surpllccd  choirs  was  in 
the  records  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Oharles- 
o°n’<  '  ’n  in  1816  a  parishioner  of 

Christ  Church  left  a  fund  in  trust  forThe  pur¬ 
pose  of  teaching  six  boys  to  sing  in  what  was 
called  the  orchestra.  Whether  the  boys  were 
Bitrpttced  or  not  is  not  known. 

Distinguished  services  were  rendered  to 
Church  and  State  by  many  of  those  who 
■  ~  m 


CEDAfiCROFT. 


scroil-Ilke  apex.  "Dn  one  side"  a  bronze  por- 
trait  medallion  of  the  dead  poet  is  embedded 
in  the  stone,  on  the  other  the  chief  ornament 
is  a  sculptured  butterfly  with  extended  wings 
— symbol  of  radiant  life  freed  from  its  dingy 
crysalis.  Then  comes  the  name  and  the 
significant  “Alpha”  and  “Omega,”  with 
their  respective  dates.  Beneath  the  butterfly 
are  the  words : 


For  life  whose  source  not  here  begun, 

Must  fill  the  utmost  sphere  of  man, 

And  so,  expanding,  lifted  be, 

Along  the  lines  of  God’s  decree, 

To  find  in  endless  growth  all  good, 

In  endless  toil,  beatitude. 

This,  then,  was  the  end.  In  this  quiet 
I  grave,  under  the  shadow  of  the  meeting 
!  house,  which  saw  the  beginning.  A  Howells 
j  may  draw  a  pen  portrait  of  the  man  as  ho 
I  saw  him  in  his  prime  and  summit  of  success, 
[but  the  true  likeness  of  his  inner  life  is  more 
vividly  portrayed  in  this  quiet  country-side. 

'i this  butterfly  epitaph  and  “Alpna”  and. 
[“Omega.” 


w 


habitually  woraffjjed  iu'  Christ  Churobi.'  'Th 
bi-oentenuial  sllcirds  a  filling  opportunity 
witnessing;  to  the  blessings  which, for  sq  many 
generations  fouud  their  mainspring  here, 
said  the  Bishop. 

“This  building,  standing  In  the  midst  of  i 
the  commercial  thoroughfare,  testifies  to  the 
nuthority  of  God.  ThW  must  ever  be  an 
ecclesiastical  centre  of  singular  Importance, 

S  nd  In  your  ,  history  Delaware  will  always 
feel  a  special  interest.  This  bi-centennlal 
commemoration  begins  very  appropriately 
on  the  Festival  of  the  Epiphany.  What 
might  have  been  our  condition  but  for  the 
priceless  legacy  of  our  Christian  fathers!  We 
believe  In  the  communion  of  saints  a  nd  can 
almost  see  with  the  bodily  eya  the  clouds  of 
witnesses  who  worshipped  in  this  sanctuary. 
The  Church  is  not  despised  or  tolerated  as  it 
was  200  years  ago,  but  is  recognized  aqd  re¬ 
spected  everywhere.  ’’ 

The  Rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stevens,  in  a  his¬ 
torical  sketch  of  Christchurch,  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  church  had  Its  real  origin  In  the 
ftrWinal  charter  of  Pennsylvania.  There  was 
£  provision  iu  the  grant  of. King  Charles  II  to 
HVilliam  Penn  in  1681,  that  If  over  twenty 
[people  In  the  colony  should  petilion  therefor 
•they  should  have  the  right  to  organlzo  a 
rChurch  of  England  parish,  and  apply  to  the 
plshop  of  London  for  a  clergyman.  Church¬ 
men  early  came  to  ontnumDer  the  Quakers, 
Mid  in  1665,  shortly  after  the  foundation  of 
the  Cliy  of  Philadelphia  a  petition  was  clr- 
>ulated,  to  which  several  hundred  signatures 
were  attached.  The  Quaker  magistrates 
ja Treated  the  attorney  who  drew  the  paper 
end  several  of  the  signers,  but  opposition 
Wai  short  lived,  and  the  first  edifice  of  Christ 
Church  was  erected.  Sir  William  Keith  be¬ 
gan  a  oustom  long  continued,  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  ofthe  Royal  Goveruers  with  this  church, 
Bnd  a  wood  carving  of  the  Royal  Arms  ofthe 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  which  adorned 
the  State  pew  of  the  Governess,  Is  still  pre¬ 
served.  William  of  Orange  himself  was  one 
of  the  early  benefactors  of  the  parish,  materi¬ 
ally  aiding  in  the  support  of  the  clergy;  and 
In  1709  Queen  Anne  presented  a  silver  com¬ 
munion  service  which,  with  ether  ancient 
silver,  has  continued  In  use  to  our  own  time. 
The  present  church  edifice  was  begun  In  1727, 
from  plans  drawn  by  the  Warden,  Dr.  John 
ICearsley,  who  was  also  architect  ofthe  neigh- 
boring:Independ«nce  Hall.  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  who  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 

t vestry,  took  an  active  part  in  the  erection  of 
the  spire.  In  November,  1733,  the  famons 
George  Whitefleld  preached  in  the  church. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  one  of  the 
clergy,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dr.cke,  made  at  Carpen¬ 
ters’  Hall  the  first  prayer  In  the  First  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  choir  sang  a  muffled  peal  at  the 
reception  of  the  news  ot  the^Britlsh  blockade 
of  Boston.  Later  Bishop  While  became  the  first 
Chaplain  of  the  Continental  Congress.  *  *  * 
The  primary  conven  ion  of  the  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania  was  held  here.  or.  Rogation 
Monday,  1734.  *  *  *  T  e  Rector,  the  Rev. 

Dr.  White,  was  consecrated  Ihe  first  Bishop 
of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Archbishops  of  Can¬ 
terbury  and  York  and  other  prelates,  being 
the  first  American  Bishop  I o  receive  conse- 
vatlon  from  the  Church  of  England.” 

—  Ml 
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AN  OLD  FORTRESS  ! 
OF  METHODISM. 


Historical  Sketch  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  on  Catharine,  West 
of  Sixth. 


OVER  A  HALF  CENTURY  OLD. 


The  Outgrowth  of  a  Dissension  in 
Ebenezer  Church — Its  Former  Pas¬ 
tors  and  Its  Present  One,  Rev. 
Charles  Roads. 


St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  Catharine 
Street,  west  of  Sixth,  and  surrounded 
by  a  large  enclosure,  is  one  of  the  for¬ 
tresses  of  the  early  faith  and  work  of 
the  downtown  Methodists.  The  huildin, 
which  is  of  brick,  is  primitive  in  style, 
and  while  neat  and  comfortably  fitted 
up  and  furnished,  with  its  large  worship¬ 
ing  room  and  galleries,  having  a  capac 
ity  of  seating  1000  persons,  was  planned 
and  arranged  In  the  bygone  days,  when 
the  first  principle  of  Evangelical  church 
work  was  foremost  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  its  promoters. 

On  October  28,  1833,  over  half  a  century 
ago,  a  score  or  more  of  members,  after 
a  season  of  disagreement  over  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  funds  of  the  congregation 
between  the  leaders  and  stewards  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  peremptorily 
withdrew  from  Old  Ebenezer  Church. 
It  was  then  in  one  circuit  with  the  Sa¬ 
lem  and  Nazareth  and  St.  George 
Churches,  under  one  pastorate.  Rev. 
Henry  White.  During  an  exciting  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  Ebenezer  Church,  ‘John) 
Whiteman,  a  prominent  member,  mount¬ 
ed  one  of  the  benches  and  proclaimed  for 
a  single  treasury.  Eighty  persons  ac¬ 
cepted  his  leadership  and  withdrew  and 
were  organized  into  a  distinct  society, 
under  the  title  of  St.  Paul’s  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

.  For  a  while  the  dissenters,  who  were 
the  leaders  of  the  “one  treasury”  idea 
.  for  receiving  and  disbursing  church 
funds,  upon  which  basis  all  the  new 
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organized,  were  allowed  to  meet  in  a 
back  room  in  Ebenezer  Church,  which 
then  stood  at  813  South  Second  Street. 
Rev.  William  Cooper  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  band,  and  he  or¬ 
ganized  the  society.  A  grant  wTas  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  commissioners  _of  the  dis- 
J  trict  of  Southwark  for  the  use  of  their 
hall,  located  on  Second  Street  above 
Christian,  afterward  the  site  of  the  po¬ 
lice  station.  Preaching  was  held  here, 
but  the  classes  met  in  private  houses 
"!  and  in  Lytle’s  Court,  765  South  Second 
Street.  A  Sunday  school  was  organized 
•  in  the  old  Niagara  Hose  House,  807  South 
Third  Street,  below  Catharine,  portion 
j  of  the  original  building-  still  standing. 

PURCHASED  A  BUILDING. 

This  plan  of  holding  services  was  kept 
up  for  some  time  until  sufficient  funds 
;  were  raised  and  the  society  purchased 
of  the  Methodist  Protestants  a  meeting 
house  at  761-765  South  Fifth  Street,  after- 
|  .ward  used  as  a  Jewish  Synagogue,  but 
now  the  site  of  d-welling  houses.  This 
building  was  occupied  by  St.  Paul’s  So¬ 
il.!  ciety  for  several  years,  J.  Lonton  being 
A  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  William  Walker  the  secretary.  The 
I  purchase  of  this  Fifth  Street  church 
%■  was  made  on  May  16,  1824.  In  the  Spring 
T  of  1834  the  membership  of  the  society 
r  was  176,  divided  into  eight  classes.  Later 
’.  on  St.  Paul’s  was  placed  on  the  list  of 
I  appointments  in  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
j  ference,  but  not  until  after  consider¬ 
able  heated  discussion,  in  which  St. 

|  Paul’s  was  accused  of  disloyalty.  St. 

|  Paul’s  had  some  time  before  secured  a 
i  regular  charter  from  the  court  for  a 
i  separate  charge,  but  in  order  to  carry 
'  I  his  point  before  the  conference  Rev. 

William  Cooper  got  rid  of  the  charter 
7  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  St.  Paul’s 
had  no  charter,  so  that  the  church  could 
be  entered  on  the  conference  list.  Rev. 
L'*  William  Urie  was  then  sent  as  the  pas- 
Kj  tor  for  St.  Paul’s.  After  a  year’s  active 
;;  ministry  he  reported  the  membership 
to  be  296.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
;  William  A.  Wiggins,  and  during  the 
;  year  1835  a  new  charter  was  adopted 
at  a  meeting  held  December  10.  It  was 
j  approved  by  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  and  allowed  the 


R«v.  Charles  Roads. 

23d  of  April,  1836,  under  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  church  is  governed.  At  the  death  of 


[Rev.  Mr.  Wiggins  liis  two.  years’  active 
i  pastorate  fiad  increased  the  member- 
jshlp  to  365. 

j  Rev.  William  Barnes  was  appointed 
minister  and  during  his  second  year  the 
[present  church  edifice  was  erected,  the 
corner-stone  being  laid  in  May  and  the 
church  dedicated  on  November  12,  1838. 
Rev.  Joseph  Lybrand  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon  from  the  text  Col.  i,  28.  The  large 
[lot  upon  which  the  church  is  located 
was  donated  by  Paul  Beck,  Jr:,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Port  Wardens,  ac- 
•  jeompanied  with  the  sum  of  .$10,000  to 
be  used  toward  the  erection  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  On  January  9,  1839,  it  was  decided 
to  sell  the  old  church  on  Fifth  Street. 
This  was  done  and  a  lot  adjoining  the1 
church  property  was  secured  and  a  par¬ 
sonage  erected  thereon.  At  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Rev.  William  Barnes  there 
were  448  members  on  the  rolls,  and 
three  local  preachers  were  engaged  in 
holding  services.  Rev.  Levi  Scott,  who 
was  afterward  elevated  to  the  episco¬ 
pacy,  was  appointed  pastor  of  St. : 
Paul’s  in  March,  1839,  remaining  with: 
the  church  for  one  year  The  member¬ 
ship  had  increased  to  600.  In  1840  Rev.' 
William  Cooper  returned  to  the  church 
again  and'  wTas  present  and  preached- 
the  anniversary  sermon  at  the  semi¬ 
centennial  celebration  of  St.  Paul's  in 
1883.  Ret-.  Thomas  Jefferson  Thompson! 
became  pastor  in  IS  11.  I-Ie  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  Rev.  John  D.  Onins  in  1843.  In 
1845  Rev.  William  Urie  returned  and 
after  a  two  years’  pastorate  reported 
633  members  to  the  conference. 

TROUBLESOME  TIMES. 

During-  his  term  considerable  dissatis¬ 
faction  was  aroused  by  the  action  of 
the  trustees  in  some  financial  matters, 
and  the  erection  of  the  church  and  par¬ 
sonage.  Rev.  Urie  retired  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  eRv.  John  A.  Roche:  the  dis¬ 
sensions  were  increased,  until  a  number 
of  members  withdrew  forming  a  new 
society.  They  built  a  new  church  on 
Fifth  Street  below  "Washington  Avenu^. 

The  society  kept  up  its  organization 
for  a  while,  but  finally  disbanded,  the 
larger  portion  returning  to  St.  Paul’s, 
after  which  peace  ruled  within  its  bor¬ 
ders.  This  contention  depleted  the  mem-i 
bership  which  at  the  close  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Roche’s  ministry  was  but  490.  Rev. 
Joseph  Mason  was  pastor  from  1849  to 
1850;  Rev.  Richard  M.  Greenbank,  from 
1851  to  1S52;  Rev.  Peter  J.  Cox  from  1853 
to  1854.  They  were  followed  by  Revs. 
James  M.  McCarter,  James  R.  Ander¬ 
son  and  Jame3  E.  Meredith,  each  of 
whom  remained  two  years.  In  1861  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  Rev. 
John  Walker  Jackson  was  appointed - 
pastor  and  the  church  took  an  active 
part  in  encouraging  enlistments  and  ; 
contributing-  to  relief  and  hospital  work. » 
Rev.  Samuel  Thomas  was  the  next  pas-  ' 
tor,  and  the  first  one  under  the  confer-* 
ence  term  provision  of  three  years.  It: 
was  while  he  was  minister,  November  , 
12,  1863,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  dedication  of  the  church  was  held., 
Many  former  pastors  participated.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  term  the  indebtedness  on  the 
church  was  liquidated.  Rev.  Anthony 
Atwood  became  pastor  in  1866,  the 
church  building-  was  enlarged,  and  more 
commodious  quarters  were  made  for 
the  Sunday  school.  The  parsonage  was 
also  remodeled.  The  membership  at 
this  time  of  the  church  was  579.  Revs. 
William  J.  Paxson  and  Joseph  Welch 
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were  the  ministers  from  1869  to  1872.  Dur-  j 
ing  the  latter's  term  the  Young  Men’s 
and  Young  Women’s  Association  estab-  ( 
lished  Bethany  Mission  and  erected  a 
chapel  costing  $9000. 

INTERIOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  1875  Rev.  John  F.  Crouch,  now  the 
pastor  of  Union  Church,  Twentieth  and 
Diamond  Streets,  and  a  former  teacher 
in  St.  Paul’s]  Sunday  School,  became 
pastor,  and  during'  his  second  year, 
which  was  observed  as  the  centennial 
of  American  ?  Independence,  the  old 
church  interior  was  entirely  remodeled, 
furnished  and  (decorated,  $9000  being  sub¬ 
scribed  for  that  purpose.  The  Con¬ 
ference  of  187*  sent  Rev.  J.  S.  J.  Me- 1 
Connell  to  the/ charge  and  on  November! 
of  the  same  year,  at  the  fortieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  dedication  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Roche,  of  Brooklyn,  1 
N.  Y.,  a  former  pastor,  preached  the 
sermons.  At  !  the  reunion  and  family  j 
gathering  mahy  of  the  old  pastors  and  ■ 
Rev.  G.  W.  Jeiman,  the  only  survivor  of 
the  original  building  committee,  werej 
present.  Rev.  D.  W.  Gordon,  now  pastor 
of  the  Cookman  Church,  Twelfth  Street; 
and  Lehigh  Avenue,  succeeded  to  thei 
pastorate?  of*  St.  Paul's  in  1881.  The 
parsonage,  built  forty  years  previous, 


was  ovehauled  and  modernized  and  the 
Sunday  school  and  class  rooms,  under; 
the  direction  of  Frank  B.  Clegg,  presi-| 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  were  re¬ 
arranged  and  refurnished  at  an  expense, 
of  over  $3(00.  The  semi-centennial  of, 
the  church  was  celebrated  on  Sunday, 
October  21,  18SS.  Rev.  D.  W:  Gordon 
preached  the  historical  sermon,  and  the 
membership/  was  announced  as  548,  in 
addition  to  48  teachers  and  459  scholars 
on  the  roll  of  the  Sunday  school.  Thomas 
B.  Carson  was  the  first  superintendent 
of  the  school,  in  1833,  and  Thomas  A. 
Redding,  the  present  superintendent, 
has  been  wonderfully  active  and  success¬ 
ful  in  his  labors  since  1875.  The  minist¬ 
ers,  whose  appointments  followed,  were1 
Reverends  John  W.  Langley,  George  K. 
Morris,  John  H.  Wood,  John  W.  Lang¬ 
ley  and  theipresent  pastor,  Rev.  Charles 
Roads.  g  I 


EPISCOPAL  CHCltCH. _ 

The  church  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  societies  which  are  earnestly  engaged 
in  mission  and  charity  work  throughout 
the  neighborhood.  Most  Of  the  prominent 
ministers  of  the  Church  have  filled  at 
some  time  t3ie  pulpit  of  St.  Paul’s;  some 
of  them  have  been  called  to  be  presiding] 
elders  and  l)ishops.  It  is  the  one  church 
in  the  conference  which  can  lay  claim 
to  being  an  old  family  church,  children 
and  grandchildren  of  its  first  members 
now  worshipping  within  its  walls.  In| 
1893,  the  closing  year  of  Rev.  Langley’s 
second  pastorate,  the  sixtieth  anniver-j 
sarv  of  the  church  was  observed  with 
a  week’s  special  services. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  PASTOR. 

Rev.  Charles  Roads,  the  present  pastor, 
was  born  near  Reading,  Pa.,  in  1855,  and| 
after  attending  the  public  schools  grad¬ 
uated  with  honor  from  the  Lebanon  Val-| 
ley  College.  At  an  early  age  he  con¬ 
nected  himself  with  the  Methodist! 
Church  and  began  work  In  the  Sunday! 
school.  After  serving  in  several  respon¬ 
sible  business  positions  he  taught  school 
for  four  years,  serving  two  terms  as 
principal  of  the  grammar  school  at 
Shenandoah,  Pa.  Entering  the  ministry 
in  1876,  his  first  charge  was  at  Millers- 
vilie,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  afterward 
becoming  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
churches  at  Lower  Merion,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Lancaster  city  and  Mt.  Joy;  he  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  noted  revivals  at  the  two 
last  places.  He  served  five  years  at  the 
Nineteenth  Street  Church,  in  this  city, 
leaving  a  most  successful  parish,  built 
up  by  his  individual  efforts.  He  is  of 
modest  derdeanor  and  a  sunny  disposi¬ 
tion,.  and  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  young 
people.  At  the  great  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Union  of  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  at  Altoona  in  1892 
he  was  chosen  their  president,  and  be¬ 
came  widely  known  as  the  leader  of  this 
flourishing  organization.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  several  of  the  largest  temperance 
unions  and  devotes  much  of  his  time 
to  this  work.  He  is  president  of  the 
Culture  Extension  League,  of  this  city, 
and  the  Social  Purity  Alliance,  and  is 
well  known  as  a  lecturer  and  presidin 
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A  Famous  Old  House  | 

Down  on  Fourth  Street 

HISTORY  OF  T  HE  CADWALADER  MANSION  AND;  SOME  OF 
THE  RELICS  WITHIN  ITS  WALLS 


Representative  Mansion  in  “Nobility  Row”— The  Removal 
brom  Second  Street- Striking-  Features  of  Its  Archi- 
tectuie  Celeb  i  a  ted  Series  of  Portraits  by  Beale  of  the 
Cachvalader  F'amily. 


ofticer  of.  the  conference  boards.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  prominent  -works 
in  religious  literature,  and  is  an  active 
j  contributor  on  theological  and  industrial 
(Subjects,  and  is  as  well  known  outside 
|  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  for  his 
|  diversified  work  as  any  man  in  the  min- 


GENERAL  JOHN  CADWALADER,  WIFE 
(From  a  Painting  by  C.  W.  Peale.) 


AND  CHILD. 


Down  -  bn  "  old  Fourth  street,  near 
Locust,  where  fine  new  buildings  de- 
•oted  to  offices  are  jumbled  up  odd  y, 
with  fine  old  ones,  also  devoted  to  I 
offices,  with  here  and  there  a  <Wai 
■  old-fashioned  residence,  which  stand 
haughtily  aloof,  as  befits  a  house  with 
a  pedigree,  from  these  ancient  and 
modern  temples  of  trade,  stands  a  still 
splendid  mansion  to  which  more  than 
ordinary  historic  interest  attaches  e 
old  Cadwalader  house.  Fragments  of 
Revolutionary  tradition,  echoes  of  old- 
time  hospitality  and  brillian.  social  as¬ 
semblages  Which  have  been  kept  up 
through  the  numberless  ch^ges  which, 
time  has  wrought  m  the  neighbot  liood 


cluster  round  the  old  house,  which 
stands  next  to  St.  Joseph’s  Church,! 

:  the  oldest  Catholic  structure  in  thejj 
city,  and  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the 
W is  tar  family  mansion,  another  fa-| 
mous  old  house  still  used  as  a  resi 
dence.  £  _ 

_  I 


Relics  of  a  past  more  picturesque  j 
and  hardly  less  splendid  and  prosper¬ 
ous  than  the  present,  these  historic 
old  houses  are  the  veritable  repre- j 
sentatives  of  old  Philadelphia.  The 
half-jesting  title  ,  of  "NRbility  Row” 
was  at  one  time  applied  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  block,  whose  houses  were  built  | 
in  luxurious  style.  The  “solid  tr 
of  Philadelphia  brought  wealth 
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THE  OLD  CADWALADER 


4he  community  to  begin  with  and  had 
no  incessant  warfare  with  Indians  to 
drain  their  resources,  as' was  the  case 
with  every  other  colony;  consequently 
I  they  had  time  and  money  to  lavish  on 
i  the  ornamentation  of  their  houses. 
Theirs  were  the  Dutch  tiling,  the 
|tiny  square  panes  of  French  glass, 
the  splendid  mahogany  doors  and 
marble  fire-places;  and,  above  all,! 
there  was  space  and  to  spare  in  which 
to  spread  the  house  plans  to  generous 
proportions.  On  those  fire-places  logs ; 
were  wont  to  crackle  and  quaint . 
brass  teakettles  to  sing  on  the  crane, 
jtvhile  the  now  apparently  lost  art  of 
hospitality  on  a  large  scale  was  dis-M 
pensed  to  all  who  might  have  the" 
lentree  of  the  house.  Little  wonder 
that  the  British  officers  when  they 
took  possession  in  Philadelphia  pounc¬ 


ed  on  the  Cadwalader  mansion  as  an 
abiding  place  fitted  for  their  gen-; 
,  eral  to  carouse  and  revel  in  and 
Imagine  himself  once  more  installed 
In  one  of  the  comfortable  homes  of 
jMerrie  England. 

The  present  Cadwalader  house  on 
Fourth  street,  now  occupied  by  the 
head  of  the  family.  Dr.  Charles  E.  j 
Cadwalader,  is  not  that  mansion  which 
Howe  occupied  and  in  which  General 
Cadwalader  royally  entertained  Lafay¬ 
ette  on  the  occasion  of  the  French  pa¬ 
triot's  second  visit  to  Philadelphia, 


there  seeming  to  be  some  confusion  in 
the  popular  mind  on  this  point.  The 
mansion  with  whicli  thefee  Revolution¬ 
ary  memories  are  connected  was.  built 
by  General  John  Cadwalader,  the 
grandson  of  the  first  Cadwalader,  “the 
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emigrant,”  as  he  was  caliecl  ih  citv'ah- 
nals  for  distinction's  sake— about  1770, 
ami  was  situated  on  Second  street 
opposite  Little  Dock.  The  mansion  was 
considered  magnificent,  even  in  those 
da>s,  when  the  spirit  of  display  which 
Quakerism  forbade  in  dress,  spent  it¬ 
self  in  the  o  lit  ward  adornment  of  the 
home,  and  \tfas  referred  to  by  John 
Adams  in  the  note  set  down  in  his 
aiary  after  dining  there,  as  “a  grand 
and  elegant  house.”  Another  visitor 
also  expressed  his  opinion,  in  the  naive 
fash'on  of  the  time,  of  the  mansion 
and  its  occupants’  hospitality.  Silas 
Deane,  a  Congressman  from  Connecti¬ 
cut,  records  in  history  that  “the  furni¬ 
ture  and  house  of  Mr.  Cadwalader  (a 
gentleman  of  immense  fortune)  exceed 
anything  I  have  ever  seen.” 


•  house,  a  double  one,  was  built 

>n  the  Colonial  style,  which  is  now 
being  so.  rapidly  revived  in  modern 
architecture.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  surrounding  grounds  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  in  thefearly  part  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  famous  “Silk  Stocking 
Company  commanded  by  General 
Laciwalader  and  numbering  about  sev¬ 
enty,  were  entertained  there.  Wash- 
lngton  also  records  having  dined  at 
the  house  while  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  of  lii4  was  in  session.  When 
General  Howe  and  his  British  soldiers 
occupied  Philadelphia,  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Revolution,  the  astute 
commander  picked  out  this  house, 
which  he  found  was  reputed  to  be  the 
finest  m  the  city,  for  his  own  head¬ 
quarters,  and  contrary  to  the  experi- 
ence  of  many  rueful  householders  at 
that  time,  the  mansion  was  left  in  as 
'  ‘ 

. 


Hgoo’cT  condition  as  when  the  bluff  Gen 
oral  first  took  possession  of  it  in  th< 
name  of  his  Sacred  Majesty,  Kin* 

George. 

I-  The  same  good:, .fortune  attended  th< 
house  during  its  later  occupancy  b; 
General  Knyphausen,  a  Hessean  offl 
cer,  and  after  the  interruption  whic] 
the  Revolution  ('caused  in  the  city’; 
.  social  life,  the  Cadwalader  mansioi 
continued  to  be  the  "great  house”  o 
ihe  city,  a  sort  of  republican  court 
where  all  the  wealth,  position  anc 
intellect  of  Philadelphia  convened.  One 
oj  the  most  brilliant-  social  event.1 
of  the  early  part  of  the  century  wai 
the  military  fete  given  by  Genera! 
Thomas  Cadwalader  to  Lafayette  or 
(he  occasion  of  the  French  patriot's 
second  visit  here.  The  spacious  gar¬ 
dens,  extending'  from-,  Seconcf  "street 
to  Third,  were  covered  over  with 
£  awnings  and  a- military  review  of  the 
battalion  which  General  Cadwalader 
commanded  formed  part  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment.  Lafayette  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  s  father.  John  Cadwalader,  had 
been  intimately  associated  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  gallant 
frenchman  alluded  to  this  in  a.  rc- 
•i  sponding  toast,  in  which  he  said:  ”1 
.came  here  first  as  a  recruit;  X  am 
now  welcomed  as  a  veteran.” 

Now  the  vandal  touch  of  time  has 
swept  away  the  old  house  where  this 
long-remembered  fete  took  place,  and 
the  square  on  Second  street  which  it 
once  occupied  is  taken  up  by  four 
houses  which  Stephen  Girard  •  built 
shortly  before  his  death.  The  present 
Cadwalader  mansion  in  the  old  "Nobil¬ 
ity  Row”  on  Fourth  street  was-  built 
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| about  eighty  years  ago.  To  it  the 
|  traditions,  the  relics  and  the  rema-k- 
;able  series  of  portraits  by  Peale  which 
adorned  the  old  house  were  trans¬ 
ferred.  and  it  has  more  than  kept  up 
|  the  reputation  for  hospitality  and 
soctal  supremacy  which  attached  to 
the  omer  one.  Especially  in  the  time 
| of  the  late  Judge  John  Cadwalader,  the 
„of  the  Pres<?nt  representative 
of  the  family,  and  his  beautiful  wife, 
conceded  to  be  “one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  hostesses  in  Philadelphia,”  the 
splendor  of  the  entertainments  given 
there  placed  it  foremost  in  the  list 
of  noted  mansions  of  Philadelphia/ 

The  exterior  of  the  house  is  plain 
almost  to  Quaker  severity,  and 
hardly  prepares  the  visitor  for  the 
extreme  elegance  and  luxurv  within 
Jt  is  an  immense  four-story  double 
mansion  of  red  brick,  with  the  un-lai 
usual  architectural  feature  of  two  F 
ent lances,  one  at  the  extreme  right  !■ 
and  one  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  * 
building-.  Still  another  peculiarity 
which  no  other  even  of  the  old  houses  f 
in  the  city  exhibits,  is  apparent  im-  ' 
mediately,  the  wide  entrance  doors  are 
thrown  open  and  the  visitor  enters  . 
the  vestibule,  as  spacious  as  some  • 
drawing  rooms  are  built  in  these  days  ' 
of  tiny  dwelling  houses— a  wide  dou-  • 
ble  stair-case,  extending  to  the  third i; 
story.  The  two  stair-cases  run  paral- 
■el,  the  one  behind  the  other,  forming ■ 
double  landings  all  the  wav  up  and  * 
were  doubtless  intended  as  a  conven-  ' 
lenee  in  a  house  where  so  many  en-  i 
■tertainments  were  given,  that  the 
quests  might  enter  by  one  set  of 
stairs  and  depart  by  the  other 
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Wide  Colonial  folding  doors  at  each 
landing,  surmounted  by  arched  tran- 
soms  of  glass,  afford  an  extremely 
fine  view  of  the  halls  and  suites,  hand¬ 
somely  furnished  in  old  fashioned 
style,  in  the  descent  from  the  upper 
stories  to  the  lower,  and  the  increased 
effect  of  spaciousness  is  almost  be¬ 
wildering.  “Spacious”  is  indeed  the 
word  with  which  to  describe  the 
house.  Wide  windows  and  many  of 
them,  big  fireplaces,  lofty  ceilings,  big 
airy  rooms  and  immense  closets  which  j 
[have  been  the  comfort  and  delight  of 
j  generations  of  notable  Philadelphia 
|  housekeepers,  are  substantial  reasons 
|for  the  remarkable  health  record  of 
•  the  house,  which  has  never  had  a 
lease  of  contagious  disease,  save  of 
Imeasels  among  children,  in  the  eighty1 
[years  during  which  it  has  stood.  A 
fine  large  yard  in  the  rear  of  the 
house,  containing  a  splendid  tree 
which  is  probably  one  of  the  city’s 
“oldest  of  inhabitants”  of  the  arborial 
species,  is  kept  beautiful  in  summer 
with  turf  and  growing  plants. 

Old-time  relics,  of  interest  to  the 
general  public  as  well  as  to  the  his¬ 
torian  and  antiquarian,  fill  the  house. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  noted 
collection  of  family  portraits  by  Peale 
and  Stuart,  which  are  considered  to  be 
the  finest  works  of  the  former  in  the 
portrait  painting  line.  These  portraits 
were  brought  to  the  Fourth  street 
house  from  the  one  on  Second  street, 
where  they  occupied  panels  on  the 
wall,  and  probably  no  family  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  so  complete  a  series  of 
their  ancestors’  portraits.  From  the 
Icolonial  times  to  the  present  no  name 


Philadelphia’s  annals  thai  of  Cad- 

walader,  and  the  portraits  which 
hang  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
Fourth  street  house  are  those  of  some 
of  the  city's  most  dintinguished  sons. 

Facing  the  door- is  a  large  portrait 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwaladerf  son  of  the 
first  Cadwalader.  who  ’  came-  over  to 
the  new  country  with  Penn.  Dr.  Cad¬ 
walader,  the  most  famous  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  line,  was  a  remarkable  man,  a 
member  of  the  City  Councils  and  the 
Governors’  Council  and  a  Judge  of 
Courts.  So  prominent  in  legal  affairs 
was  he  that  it  is  said  that  his  name 
appears  on  forty  wills.  Together  with 
a  family  connection  on  the  female 
side.  Dr.  Phineas  Bond,  whose  portrait 
hangs  opposite,  he  founded  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Hos¬ 
pital  and  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  first  vice- 
president  and  indeed  virtually  presi¬ 
dent,  as  Franklin,  who  was  elected  to 
that  office,  was  at  the  time  traveling 
in  Europe.  He  also  took  an  .active  part 
in  the  Revolution. 


A  portrait  of  his  wife,  a  sweet  faced 
dame  in  Quaker  cap  and  ker¬ 
chief,  hangs  beside  that  of  their  second  1 
son.  Colonel  Lambert/Cad walader,  who 
took  up  his  residence  in  West  Jersey 
and  whose  Revolutionary  services  asK 
a  Trenton  citizen  were  gracefully  ae-I 
kn  owl  edged  by  the  recent  act  of  City  h 
Councils  .  in  naming  “Cadwalader 
Park,”  in  Trenton,  after  him. 


Another  portrait  presents  a  pretty 
family  group,  General  John  Cadwala¬ 


der,  of  tlie  Continental  Army,  his  wife 
and  child.  General  Cadwalader  was  a 
close  personal  friend  of  Washington,! 
who  spoke  of  him  as  a  "military 
genius”  and  named  him  as  a  suitable 
successor  in  the  chief  command  in  the] 
event  of  his  own  disablement.  Hisj 
“Greens.”  or  “Silk  Stocking-  Company,” 
a.  battalion  not  unlike  our  present  City 
Troop  in  its  personnel,  was  the  first', 
company  organized  for  defense  in  the 
Revolution.  The  wamen  of  the  Cad-i 
walader  family  are ’represented  by 
portraits  of  Mrs.  Dagworthy  (Martha 
Cadwalader)  and  Lady  Erskine  (Fran¬ 
ces  Cadwalader),  whose  husband,  the 
son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,  was  i 


English  Minister  to  theUnited  State,?. 
Both  women  were  beautiful.  Lady  Ers-^ 
kine  in  especial,  and  there  is  an  odd 
facial  resemblance  between  her  and 
her  husband,  whose  picture  hangs  be¬ 
side  hers. 


The  direct  line  of  descendants  is 
completed  by  interesting  portraits  .of 
General  Thomas  Cadwalader,  conspic¬ 
uous  in  the  .war  of  1812,  of  the  late 
distinguished  Judge  John  Cadwalader, 
of  the  -United  States  District  Court, 
father  of  the  present  head  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Cad  valader,  and 
Ills  brother  George.  Boih  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  active  in  the  Mexican  war 
and  the  Philadelphia  ri<  ts  of  1844. 
General  George  Cadwala<  er  did  valu¬ 
able  service  also  in  the  Civil  War. 


Besides  this  noted  collection  of  por¬ 
traits.  the  house  is  full  of  interesting 
relics,  rare  old  pieces  of  family  sil¬ 
ver  china  and  glassware,  many  of 
Which  have  a  tale  to  t^ll.  in  the  irci- 


rooms”)  where  so  rrtmy  brilliant  ball 
and  receptions  havelbeen  given,  man 
of  these  relics  are  congregated.  O 
the  wall  hangs  a  splendid  painting  b 
Coypel,  “The  Rape 'of  Europa,”  ex« 
cuted  over  200  years  ago.  The  paint 
ing  belong'ed  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  an 
hung  in  his  palace  when  he  occupie 
the  throne  of  Spain,  but  was  presente 
i  by  him  to  General  John  Cadwaladei 
together  with  a  magnificent  marble 
topped  table  of  curiously  carved  wooc 
Framed  and  hanging  in  one  of  th 
downstairs  rooms  is  the  letter  wit! 
which  Bonaparte  accompanied  thes 
I  gifts. 


Another  extremely  interesting  let 
ter,  which  also  has  been  framed  am 
•  preserved,  is  one  .from  General  Wash 
ington  to  General  Cadwalader,  ex 
pressing  his  regard  in  the.  warmes 
terms  and  regretting  that  throng! 
stress  of  his  many  engagements  tb 
‘‘corrlspondence"  (for  it  is  consolin; 


to  lesser  minds  to  know  that  our  na 
t.ional  hero  spelt  it  with  an  “i”)  hat 
dropped  off.  The  -letter  was  writtei 
just  after  the  execution  of  Majo: 
Andre  and  makes  allusion  to  tin 
j  "distressing  event.” 


The  Cadwalader  house  is  still  usee 
as  a,  family  residence,  as  are  several 
others  of  the  fine  old  houses  on  this 
block.  Though  “westward  the  tide  ol 
empire  takes  its  way,”  and  fashion¬ 
able  families  everywhere  are  remov¬ 
ing  beyond  Broad  street,  this  once 
.aristocratic  neighborhood  has  several 
residents  who-  loyally  uphold  its  an¬ 
cient  prestige  by  remaining.  Fore¬ 


most  of  these  houses  to-day,  as  it  has 
always  stood,  Is  the  old  Cadwalader 
mansion,  which  none  of  them  can 
equal  in  past  and  present  interest  and 
in  historical  value. 
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The  whiz  and  clangor  of  a  trolley  car 
seems  a  profanation  through  some  of  the 
streets  of  Germantown,  the  quaintest 
and  most  beautiful  suburb  of  any  Amer¬ 
ican  city  In  the  opinion  of  every  Phlla^- 
delphlan,  and  of  the  visitor  who  is  not 
biased  by  excessive  loyalty  for  his  own 
burg.  The  mellowness  of  peaceful  old 
age  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 
and  it  is  possible  to  find  bits  of  Main 
Street  where  little  if  anything  has  been 
changed  since  Germantown  “was  one 
continued  street,  extending  two  miles 
north  and  south,”  more  than  a  century 
ago. 

Standing  by  the  Johnson  place  at  the 
corner  of  Washington  Lane,  little  imag¬ 
ination  is  needed  to  see  again  the  town 
before  the  Revolution,  “the  houses  most¬ 
ly  of  stone,  low  and  substantial,  with 
steep  roofs  and  projecting  eaves.  They 
stood  apart  from  each  other,  -with  fruit 


trees  in  front  and  small  ^gardens,”  a 
kindly,  industrious  German  community, 
with  the  hum  of  their  mills  in  the  air 
and  the  fear  of  God  in  their  hearts. 
This  was  an  old  town  when  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  destroyed  its  tranquility  and  looked 
back1  then  on  a  hundred  years  of  life, 
but  in  all  these  years  no  tumult  from 
the  outside  world  had  stirred  the  little 
village. 

A  ramble  along  Main  Street  to-day 
carries  the  romantic  mind  far  into  the 
last  century,  and  late  at  night,  when 
the  hideous  trolley  i3  seldom  about  and 
modern  garb  is  off  the  pavements,  there 
are  intervals  when  on  both  slde3  of  the 
way  one  sees  nothing  of  the  present, 
and  looks  for  powdered  wigs,  and  short- 
waisted  gowns  to  glimpse  from  behind 
the  shades  of  the  multi-paned  windows 
in  the  rough  stone  fronts.  These  old 
homes  are  none  of  them  picturesque 
from  decay  and  ruin.  They  are  as  fresh 
-  '  r"'  "  » 


and  trim  as  care  can  make  them,  for  the 
great-grandchildren,  and  even  further 
degrees  of  “greatness,”  of  the  builders, 
have  received  the  houses  in  the  line  of 
descent,  and  dwell  therein,  as  did  their 
fathers  before  them.  This  is  why  the 
charm  of  the  place  is  so  great  and  the 
sweet  antiquity  of  Germantown  so  at¬ 
tractive. 

It  is  such  a  place  as  Washington  Irv¬ 
ing  loved  and  still  preserves  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Dutch  towns 
on  the  Hudson  in  which  he  so  delighted. 
The  “upper  graveyard”  of  German¬ 
town,  with  its  crumbling  slabs  and 
touching  epitaphs  of  the  last  cent¬ 
ury.  has  the  charm  of  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  and  the  old 
German  names  remind  one  of  the  Dutch 
worthies  who  sleep  on  the  hillside  near 
Tarrytown.  If  Irving  visited  German¬ 
town  in  collecting  material  for  his  life 
of  Washington,  as  he  must  have  done, 
he  surely  found  a  congenial  atmosphere. 

One  can  drop  into  a  tavern  a  century 
old  without  looking  far  and  sit  in  the 
same  low-ceilinged  room  that  was  per¬ 
fumed  by  the  aroma  of  apple  toddy 
when  the  glasses  clinked  to  the  health  of 
King  George;  or,  if  his  taste  runs  a  con¬ 
trary  way,  the  Mennonite  Church,  with 
the  date  1770  over  its  door,  is  a  place  for 
meditation,  upon  whose  site  a  log  church 
had  stood  for  nearly  a  century  before 
the  ‘.‘modern”  stone  building  was  raised. 

TRACES  OF  THE  BATTLE. 


It  needed  only  a  battle,  with  its  store 
of  traditions  and  many  memories  for 
the  delectation  of  posterity,  to  make 
Germantown  perfect.  It  would  still  have 
been  delightful  in  its  pictures  of  other 
days,  with  its  sleepy  peace  always  un¬ 
broken;  yet  there  is  added  charm  in  the 
sights  and  stories  that  were  left  by  that 
fearful  October  day,  when  Continental 
and  British  fought  through  the  German¬ 
town  lanes  and  farms  and  houses.  There 
is  a  rare  preservative  quality  in  the  air 
of  the  town.  As  it  is  more  filled  with 
undisturbed  relics  of  olden-time  life  in 
its  houses  and  streets  than  almost  any 
other  village  of  the  land,  so  the  traces 
of  Revolutionary  conflict  are  more 
abundant  than  in  most  of  the  places 
which  that  war  immortalized. 

There  is  the  Chew  Mansion,  stately  and 
substantial,  in  the  midst  of  its  spreading 
lawn,  just  as  it  stood  when  the  British 
grenadiers  filled  its  windows  and  ma.de 
it  a  fortress,  whose  assault  covered  the 
green  turf  arour/d  with  dead  and  dying 
Americans  and  left  them  in  heaps  be¬ 
neath  the  shade  of  the  cherry  trees. 
The  marks  of  bullets  and  cannon  balls 
cover  the  northwest  wall,  the  splintered 
and  riddled  doors  are  preserved  in  the 
house,  the  dents  of  musket  bullets,  as 
the  charges  were  driven  home,  still  scar 
the  oak  floors,  and  blood  stains  on  the 
boards  lingered  for  a  century.  *^he  John¬ 
son  house  by  Washington  Lane  bears 
the  marks  of  a  six-pound  bail,  the 
shattered  doors  are  preserved,  and  in 
the  rear  yard  by  the  old  spring  house  is 
the  stone  wall  that  was  a  breastwork 
on  the  day  of  the  battle.  No  more 
thrilling  memory  of  those  days  can  be 
found  the  country  over  than  the  board 
fence  standing  to-day  in  the  Johnson 
yard,  whose  cedar  rails  are  bored 
through  by  a  hundred  bullets.  By  the 
old  Market  House  Square,  now  adorned 
by  the  Soldiers'  Monument,  stands  the 
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mansion  which  General  i-lowe  occupied 
as  his  headquarters  and  which,  by  a 
strange  fortune,  -  General  Washington 
used  as  a  residence  during  his  two 
years'  stay  in  Germantown  years  after 
the  war. 

SCENE  OF  THE  CONFLICT. 


The  “oldest  inhabitant,”  who  was  ; 
wont  to  tell  of  the  men  he  used  to  know  j 
who  fought  at  Germantown,  has  passed 
away  within  a  few  years.  It  is  not  long 
since  there  were  half  a  dozen  old  men  j 
alive  whose  memories  ran  back  early  in  i 
the  century,  and  who  were  regarded  as 
the  historians  of  the  battle.  They  had  i 
lived  among  eyewitnesses  and  combat-  11 
ants,  and  their  minds  were  richly  stored  ; 
with  gossip  and  tradition.  Some  of  them  , 
were  tottering  about  beneath  the  weight 
of  their  eighty _odd_years  until  a  little j  i 
while  ago,  but  now  their  stories  live  oniy  I 
in  the  memories  of  their  younger  friends 
who  heard  them  drive  away  around  the 
tavern  fire. 

The  fields  of  Brandywine  and  Paoli 
and  \ralley  Forge  lie  in  an  open  farming 
country  and  none  of  them  has  been  sub¬ 
merged  in  the  tide  of  building  and  im-  ' 
provement.  They  are  still  unbroken 
woodland  and  hillside,  and  the  battle 
and  camping  grounds  may  be  roamed 
over  as  freely  as  when  the  farmers  | 
helped  bury  the  dead.  The  battle  of 
Germantown  was  fought  In  a  village,  4 
from  house  to  house,  and  through  the  1 
streets.  Where  then  was  open  country 
are  now  solid  rows  of  houses,  and  more 
pretentious  country  places.  Yet  the 
places  of  most  interest  to  the  visitor 
who  would  trace  the  conflict  are  re¬ 
markably  preserved,  as  has  been  ex¬ 
plained.  What  Is  Main  Street  now  was 
then  the  main  road  of  the  village,  run¬ 
ning  from  the  north  over  Chestnut  Hill  ; 
and  Mount  Airy,  through  the  village  to  ; 
Philadelphia.  It  was  known  as  the  Ship-  ; 
pack  Road,  and  it  was  down  this  thor¬ 
oughfare  to  the  Market  House  Square 
that  the  American  columns  under  Sul-  , 
livan  and  Wayne  marched  to  attack  the 
British  right  wing.  To  the  right  of  the 
main  road  was  the  Monatav/ny,  or  Ridge 
Road,  running  nearly  .parallel,  passing 
near  the  Schuylkill  and  entering  the 
main  road  below  the  .village. 

On  the  left  of  the  Shippacl:  Road  was 
the  Limekiln  Road,  stretching  nearly 
parallel  to  it  for  a  time  and  then  turn¬ 
ing  toward  it  almost  at  right  angles  at 
the  Market  Place,  now  the  Monument 
Square.  Still  further  to  the  left  or  east 
was  the  old  York  Road,  still  used,  com-  , 
ing  from  the  north,  and  falling  into  the 
main  road  some  distance  below  the  vil¬ 
lage. 

POSITION  OF  THE  ARMIES. 

The  main  body  of  the  British  army  , 
lay  encamped  across  the  lower  part  of  || 
the  village,  divided  Into  almost  equal  \ 
parts  by  the  main  or  Shippack  Road,  I 
along  Church  and  School  Lanes.  The  1 
]  line  thus  stretched  east  and  west  from  f. 

1  the  Market  House  Square.  On  the  west 
|  the  land  rolled  away  to  the  high  bluffs 
of  the  Wissahickon,  while  on  the  east  i 
I  it  was  Intersected  by  the  Wingohocking  j 
|  and  remote  tributaries  of  the  Delaware.  I 
i  The  British  left  wing  was  under  Lieu-  J 
tenant  General  Knyphausen,  with  seven  t' 
British  battalions,  and  the  Third  and  1 
Fourth  Brigades  under  Guey  and  Ag-  g 
new,  with  the  Hessian  battalions  and  » 
Chasseurs. 

Generals  Grant  and  Mulcross  com-  J 


six  British  battalions  and  a  squadron 
of  dragoons,  flanked  by  a  light  infantry 
battalion. 

The  advance  of  the  army,  composed 
of  the  Second  Battalion  of  British  Light  ! 


I  encamped  at  Germantown. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  two  weeks 
i  before,  Sir  William  Howe  had  mar' '  _d 
up  the  Schuylkill  on  the  road  leac.ng 
■  to  Reading,  while  Washing-ton  kept  pace 
with  him  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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N  THE  CHEW  HOUSE. 


river  up  to  Pott’s  Grove,  about  thirty  i 
miles  from  PMJadelphia.  This  march 
of  Howe’s  arffi-y.  a  feint,  and  no  j 

sooner  had  he  dratvn  v>  ashington  s  ex¬ 
hausted  and  barprooterr  troops  so  far 
up  the  river  than  he  rapidly  counter¬ 
marched  on  the  following  night,  got  to 
the  ford  below,  threw  his  troops  across 
on  the  next  morning  and  pushed  forward 


Infantry,  with  a  train  of  artillery,  was 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  main 
body,  on  the  west  of  the  road,  with  an 
outlying  picket  stationed  with  two  six- 
pounders  at  Allen’s  house  on  Mount 
Airy.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  the  rear  of  the  light  infantry  lay  en¬ 
camped,  in  a  field  opposite,  the  Chew 
House  and  the  Fortieth  Regiment  of  In¬ 
fantry  under  Colonel  Musgrave.  Such 
was  the  disposition  of  the  British  forces 


THE  ATTACK 
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for  Philadelphia.  Washington  could'  not 
overtake  the  British  advance,  and  hav¬ 
ing  calied  a  council  of  his  officers  de¬ 
cided  to  remain  some  days  at  Pott’s 
Grove  to  rest  his  troops  and  await  re¬ 
inforcements.  Howe  halted  at  German¬ 
town  and  encamped  the  main  body  of 
his  army  in  and  about  the  village. 

Iiord  Cornwallis  was  detached  with  a 
large  force  and  many  distinguished  offi¬ 
cers  to  take  formal  possession  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  marched  in  on  September  1 
26  with  a  brilliant  staff  and  escort  and 
followed  by  splendid  legions  of  British  j 
and  Hessian  grenadiers,  long  trains  of 
artillery  and  squadrons  of  light  dra-  j 
goons,  the  finest  troops  in  the  army, 
all  in  their  best  array.  They  stepped  to 
the  swelling  music  of  “God  Save  the 
j  Queen”  and  presented  with  their  scarlet 
uniforms,  glittering  arms  and  flaunting 
feathers,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  poor 
patriot  troops  who  had  recently  tramp¬ 
ed  through  the  same  streets,  weary 
and  footsore,  happy  if  they  could  cover 
their  raggedness  with  a  brown  linen 
hunting  frock,  and  decorate  their  caps 
with  a  sprig-  of  evergreen. 

BRITISH  SOLDIERS  COMFORTABLE. 

The  British  at  Germantown  made 
themselves  comfortable,  and  enjoyed 
the  pleasant  country  in  the  glorious  Au¬ 
tumn  weather.  The  soldiers  pulled  down 
the  rail  fences,  built  huts,  and  cut  down 
the  buckwheat  to  thatch  the  roops,  which 
were  further  covered  with  earth.  The 
officers  were  quartered  in  the  houses  of 
J  the  village,  and  the  hardships  of  war 
I  were  agreeably  softened  for  the  time. 

Fifteen  miles  away,  on  the  -  Metuchen 
;  Hills,  the  American  army  was  encamped, 
j  having  moved  forward  five  miles,  with 
I  none  of  these  pleasant  features  of  ex¬ 
istence.  They  were  short  of  clothing,  am¬ 
munition  and  food,  and  had  met  defeat 
at  Brandywine  and  Paoli  just  before. 
The  foe  was  in  possession  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  with  a  magnificent  army  and  an 
abundance  of  supplies.  With  the  tide 
against  him  so  strongly,  Washington 
now  encamped  at  Shippack  Creek  four¬ 
teen  miles  above  Germantown,  deter¬ 
mined  to  attack  Howe's  army  and  force 
the  battle  that  rain  had  postponed  in 
the  Chester  Valley.  Wayne  and  Small-  I 
wood  had  joined  him  after  the  affair 
at  Paoli,  and  v/ith  other  troops  which 
had  arrived  from  the  Jerseys,  the 
American  force  amounted  to  about  8000 
Continentals,  and  3000  militia.  General 
Howe  at  this  time  detached  a  part  of 
his  force  into  the  Jerseys,  to  co-operate 
with  his  brother,  Admiral  Lord  I-Iowe, 
in  the  clearing  of  the  defenses  in  the 
Delaware  River,  that  the  British  fleet 
might  reach  Philadelphia,  General  Wash¬ 
ington  learned  of  this  movement  through 
intercepted  letters,  and  considered  this 
the  opportunity  to  strike  the  wlshed-for 
blow  at  Howe’s  army  while  it  was  thus 
weakened. 

THE  BOLD  PLAN  OF  ATTACK. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  look  at  the  plan 
of  attack  laid  down  by  Washington  for 
tho  advance  upon  Germantown.  It  was 
admirably’ coipeived  and  only  failed  of 
success  through  a  oombinatiort  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  came  of  uncommonly  hard 
fortune.  The  plan  was  somewhat  com¬ 
plicated,  it  is  true,  but  a  bewildering 
fog  sadly  interfered  with  what  could 
otherwise  have  been  brilliantly  success-  j 
’  T''  ♦*!?*  '  '  '  ■ 


fur  Although  the  delay  caused' ^  tHi1 
attack  on  Chew  House  Is  Properly  ««P- 


posed  to  Wave  been  the  cause  of  defeat, 
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A  panic  seized  the  American  army,  large¬ 
ly  dSe  to  the  fog,  and  they  retreated 
when  victory  was  m  their  Srasp-  ' 

The  attack  was  to  be  made  in  four 
columns,  which  should  concentrate  at 
the  Market  Square,  assaulting  the  right 
and  left  wings,  the  center  and  the  rear 
General  Sullivan  was  in  command  of  . 
the  right  wing  of  the  American  army,  Ml 
composed  of  his  own  division  of  Mary-  , | 
land  troops  and  the  division  of  Anthony  14 
Wa  -ne  This  was  to  attack  the  enemy’s’; 
left wing,  and  was  to  be  sunned  by 
a  reserve  corps  under  Lord  Sterling,  ■ 
composed  of  Nash’s  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  Brigades,  and  to  be  flanked  by  j 
the  brigade  of  General  Conway.  This  | 

I  column  waste  march  down  1$ieSki.TO^J  j 
Road  and  attack  on  tne  left,  while  Gen-  . 
eral  Armstrong  with  the  Pennsylvania! 
militia  was  to  pass  down  the  Ridge  Road, 
and  get  upon  the  enemy’s  left  and  rear.  ^ 
This  latter  movement  amounted  to  lit-!..; 
tie. 

General  Greene  commanded  the  Amer-u 
v  ican  left  wing,  composed  of  his  own  6i-j  r. 

vision  and  the  division  of  General  Steph-  . 

•  en.  and  flanked  by  McDougall’s  brigade,;  ? 

and  was  to  march  down  the  Limekiln; 

|  Road,  so  as  to  enter  the  village  at  the! 

I  market  house.  The  two  divisions  weroh 
'  to  attack  the^foemy’s  right  wing  ini 
front,  McDougalrS  brigade  to  attack  on 
the  flank,  while  Smallwood’s  division  of,;, 
i  Maryland  militia  and  a  Jersey  brigade, 
making  a  circuit  by  the  Old  York  Road,  ;  ( 
were  to  attack  it  in  the  rear.  Two-1 
thirds  of  the  forces  were  thus  directed 
against  the  enemy’s  right,  under 
idea  That  if  it  could  benrorcea  the  wnole  j  ' 
army  must  be  pushed  into  the  Schuyl- 
\  kill. 

The  success  of  so  elaborate  a  plan  of 1 
:  battle  depended  upon  perfect  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  and!' 
the  heavy  fog  threw  the  machinery  fa¬ 
tally  out  of  gear.  The  army  moved  at1 
dusk  on  the  evening  of  October  3.  Wash¬ 
ington's  orders  were  that  each  column' 
should  get  within  two  miles  of  the  cn-  j 
emy's  pickets  at  2  o’clock  in  the  morn-l 
:  i  ing,  halt  until  4  and  attack  the  pickets 
at  5  o’clock.  No  shots  were  to  be  'fired,  : 
but  the  outposts  were  to  be  charged 
with  bayonet  and  sword,  and  not  to  be 
captured,  but  “taken  off.”  The  forces 
should  then  move  at  once  to  the  attack. 
Officers  and  men  were  to  wear  pieces  of 
white  paper  in  their  caps,  to  distin¬ 


guish  one  another  from  the  foe. 

ADVANCE  FOR  GERMANTOWN. 

It  was  a  weary  march  over  fifteen 
miles  of  rough  roads,  and  the  morning 
broke  dark  with  a  heavy  fog  that  made 
a  dense  curtain  thirty  yards  away.  A 
detachment  under  the  gallant  Captain 
Allen  McLane,  of  Maryland,  attacked 
the  outlying  picket  at  Mount  Airy,  and 
the  double  sentries  were  killed  with  the 
loss  of  one  man.  The  alarm  was  given, 
however;  the  distant  roll  of  a  drum  and 
the  call  to  arms  resounded  through  the 
murky  air.  The  picket  guard,  after  dis¬ 
charging  their  two  six-pounders,  were 
routed  and  retreated  down  the  south 
side  of  Mount  Airy  to  the  Battalion  of 
British  Light  Infantry,  who  were  form¬ 
ing  in  order  of  battle.  As  their  pursuers 
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aescenaccl-'lnfo  thV  valley  fte  sun  rose, 
clLlh3  so°n  obseured  behind  heavy 
^an’;s-  ^  ayne  led  the  attack  up- 
the 'lsht  infantry,  and  his  men  eharg- 
ed  with  savage  fury,  for  this  was  the 

nfJht*«0n  tb;at  had  wrou=ht  the  fearful 
night  s  work  at  Paoli,  and  the  patriots 
remembered  the  ruthless  slaughter  of 
*  .®.  comrades  who  had  touched  elbow 
with  them  in  the  ranks.  “They  broke  at 

to  Cr  7rltes  Wayne-  ‘Without  waiting 
to  receive  us,  but  soon  formed  again 

svhen  a  heavy  and  well  directed  fire  took 
place  on  both  sides.0 

The  light  infantry  again  gave  way, 
but  being  supported  by  the  grenadiers 
to  the  charge.  Sullivan’s  divis¬ 
ion  and  Conway's  brigade  formed  on  the 

?hefB0rittihser0fa,naj0ined  in  tlfe  attack! 
The  Britisn  infantry  fought  bravely  for  a 

1tiI^e;Vlthien  hT°ke  in  headlong  flight,  leav¬ 
ing  their  artillery  behind.  Wayne  hotlv 
pursued  them,  “and  pushed  on  with  the 
bayonet  and  took  ample  vengeance  for' 
that  night  s  work.”  The  officers  tried  to 
restrain  their  fury  toward  those  who 

The  fn l°r ♦  “e«y’  bVt  t0  Ht«e  Purpose. 
The  fo^,  together  with  the  smoke  of  the 

cannonading  and  musketry,  made  it  as 
dark  as  night;  friend  mistook  friend  for 
foe,  and  exchanged  shots  before  they 
|  discovered  their  error.  Lieutenant  Hun- 

i  In* '  thf  the  Bntlsh  battalion,  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  scene,  said:— 

“V.  fccn  the  first  shots  were  fired  at 
|  °~r  P'ckets.  so  much  had  we  all  Wayne’s 
.  affair  m  oitr  remembrance,  that  the  bat¬ 
talion  was  out  and  under  arms  in  a 

bBtUit6'Wa{  faiS  timS  day  had  ^st  broke, 
en  3  a  Xei’y  f°ggy  morning,  and 

ao  uark  we  C0Uld  not  see  fifty  yards  be. 

the6  nfcke^ar  ^  battalion  had  formed, 
the  pickets  came  m  and  said  that  the 

enemy  was  advancing  in  force  The^ 

bad  u  rd,17  joined  the  battalion  when 
v'°  heard  a  loud  cry:  ‘Have  nt  tui 
bloodhounds-revenge  Wayne’s  affair  ’ 
i  rJiey,  ^mediately  fired  a  volley.” 
General  Howe  at  the  first  firing  mount- 
ed  and  hurried  to  the  front  to  rnS  his 
troops  retreating  pell-mell.  “For  shame  ■> 
he  cned,  "light  infantry.  I  never  ™aw 
you  retreat  before.”  But  the  whole  of 
the  enemy’s  advance  was  driven  f-om 
Cffe,.n®  ground,  leaving  the? 

Thi,  . T  with  all  their  bagga-e 
This  part  of  the  attack  had  been  "bril¬ 
liantly  successful  thus  far. 

BATTljB  AT  THE  CHEW  HOUSE. 

Tno  retreat  poured  by  the  Chew  men 
slon  standing  near  the  road,  with  SuhT 
van  to  west  and  Wayne  to  the  east  of  ' 
the  houqe  following  hotly  behind  Col 
onel  Musgrave  and  the  Fortieth  Reg  ! 

and  ImThr  nCamPed  °lose  to  the  house, 
and  he  threw  six  companies  into  the 

ffJFwwra  ir.mOTwaji  && 

place  while  Sullivan  reached  Washing- 
toxi  Lane.  Washington,  who  was  af 
vancing  with  the  reserves  to  suppo, 
hm  movement,  found  at  the  entranc 

with  th  th9  Chew  house  bile 

yiih  the  enemy,  who  opened  a  hot  fir 

of  musketry  on  them  from  the  ucot 
windows  of  their  stout  citadel  EE 
brought  them  to  a  halt.  Some  0f  \h 
officers  were  for  pushing  on,  but  Geii 
gral  Knox  made  stout  objection,  insist 


ing  on  “The  old  military  maxim,  never 
to  leave  a  garrisoned  castle  in  the 
1 1  rear. 

General  Knox  was  chief  of  artillery, 
and  his  objection  unluckily  prevailed, 
'.)  and  half  an  hour  of  priceless  time 

was  lost  in  vainly  ■  besieging  the 
-Stout  sto.no  walls.  _A  flag  of  truce 
was  sent  with  a  summons  to  sur¬ 

render,  and  a  young  Virginian, 

I  Lieutenant  Smith,  volunteered  to  be 
the  bearer.  As  he  advanced  across 
!  the  lawn  he  was  fired  upon  and 

■  mortally  wounded.  The  artillery  was 
brought  up,  and  the  house  cannon-' 
aded,  but  the  walls  laughed  at  six- 

'  pound  balls.  Several  attempts  were 
made  to  set  fire  to  the  basement.  One 
officer  was  shot  dead  from  a  basement 
window  as  he  reached  the  wall  with 
a  torch.  Chevalier  Duplesse  and  John 
Laurens,  of  South  Carolina,  made  val¬ 
iant  attempts  to  fire  the  place,  but  In 
vain.  The  fight  raged  fiercely  in  the 
yard.  Two  New  Jersey  regiments  lost 
forty-six  officers  and'  men,  and  one 
officer’s  horse  was  killed  when  he  was 
three  yards  from  the  corner  of  the 
house.  The  British  within  were  shelter¬ 
ed,  and  their  loss  was  trifling. 

Tradition  says  that  one  of  the  family 
servants  who  was  hiding  in  the  cellar 
rushed  upstairs  when  a  cannon  ball 
crashed  through  the  door  and  backed  1 
against  the  hole.  An  officer  told  him  I 
he’d  be  killed.  “No,  no,  Massa,”  yelled  [ 
the  negro,  “you  never  seed  two  cannon 
balls  come  troo  de  same  hole.  Dis  is 
de  safest  place  In  de  house.” 

TRIUMPH  CHANGED  TO  DISASTER. 

After  half  an  hour  a  regiment  was 
left  to  keep  guard  on  the  mansion, 
and  the  rear  division  again  pushed 
forward.  The  garrison  in  the  house 
was  not  dislodged,  and  held  the  fort 
until  General  Grey  came  up  after  the 
battle,  pursuing  the  retreating  Ameri¬ 
cans.  But  the  delay  of  '  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  army  disconcerted  the  ac¬ 
tion  and  the  plan  of  attack  was  only 
effectively  carried  into  operations  in 
the  centre,  where  Wayne  and  Sullivan 
had  routed  the  light  infantry.  Sulli¬ 
van  had  been  reinforced  by  Nash’s 
North  Carolina  troops  and  Conway’s 
brigade,  and  had  smashed  the  enemy’s 
left  wing  thoroughly. 

But  Greene  and  Stephen,  with  their 
divisions,  having  had  to  make  a  circuit 
were  late  In  coming  Into  action,  and 
became  separated  from  each  other,  part 
of  Stephen’s  division  being  arrested  bv 
JA.  heavy  fire  from  Chew's  house,  anil 
pausing  to  return  it.  Gfeehei  however, 
pushed  rapidly  on,  drove  an  advance 
regiment  of  light  infantry  before  him, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  market  house 
in  the  center  of  the  village,  where  he 
encountered  the  British  right  wing.  The 
impetuosity  of  his  attack  made  the  en¬ 
emy  waver.  The  New  Jersey  and  Mary¬ 
land  3jnilitia  showed  themselves  on  the 
right  /flank  of  the  British,  and  Howe 
Is  said  to  have  given  up  the  battle  and 
appointed  Chester  as  the  rendezvous 
for  the  retreat. 

Just  at  this  time  a  panic  seized  the 
American  army.  There  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  causes  for  the  flight  that  fol-' 
lowed.  Sullivan,  alleged  that  his  troops 
had  no  mere  cartridges,  and  were 
alarmed  by  seeing  the  enemy  gathering 
on  their  left.  Wayne’s  victorious  divi¬ 
sion  was  frightened  bv  the  approach 
of  a  large  body  of  American  trooos  on 
its  flank,  which  it  mistook  for  the  en- 
emy,  and  fell  back  in  confusion.  Then 
Stephen's  division  became  mixed  u» 

wne:  ■■  ■  ■  ■  -  1 
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was  declaring-  itseTTln  our  favor.  “13 
tumult,  disorder  and  despair  which,  it 
seems,  had  taken  place  in  the  British 
army  were  scarcely  to  be  paralleled. 

I  can  discover  no  other  cause  for  not 
improving-  this  happy  opportunity  than 
the  extreme  haziness  of  the  weather.” 

Wayne  wrote  in  huge  disgust:  “For¬ 
tune  smiled  on  us  for  full  three  hours. 
The  enemy  were  broke,  dispersed  and 
nyin.g  in  all  quarters— we  were  in  pos¬ 
session  of  their  whole  encampment,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  artillery,  park,  etc. 
A  windmill  attack  was  made  upon  a 
house,  into  which  six  light  companies 
haa  thrown  themselves  to  avoid  our 
bayonets.  Our,  troops  were  deceived  by 
inis  attack,  thinking  it  something  for¬ 
midable.  They  fell  back  to  assist,  the 
enemy  believing  it  to  be  a  retreat  fol¬ 
lowed  confusion  ensued,  and  we  ran 
away  from  the  arms  of  victory  open  to 
receive  us.” 


EFFECT  ON  TX-IE  COUNTRY. 

However,  the  impression  made  by  the 
audacity  of  the  attempt  upon  German¬ 
town  was  greater,  It  is  said,  than  that 
caused  by  any  single  incident  of  the 
war  aft  ?r  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill. 


with  it,  eachWtody  mistaking  the  other 


for  the  foe.  Stephen  had  bungled  his 
movement  fearfully  as  he  was  drunk, 
and  he  was  subsequently  cashiered  •  for 
his  misconduct.  The  American  lines  of 
battle  had  been  thrown  into  confusion 
by  crossing  fences,  hills  and  thickets, 
and  when  the  British  rallied  they  could 
not  stand  firm.  General  Grey  brought 
up  the  left  wing  and  advanced  upon 
the  receding  American  lines,  and  Lord 
Cornwallis  arrived  from  Philadelphia 
with  three  regiments  of  grenadiers  ana 
a  light  horse  squadron  in  time  to  join 
in  the  pursuit. 

General  Greene  protected  the  rear  of 
the  retreat  in  a  masterly  manner,  and 
throug-’n* 1  the  gallantry  of  his  troops 
the  Americans  were  able  to  carry  off 
their  wounded  and  cannon  with  small 
loss  from  pursuit.  He  kept  up  a 
running]  fight  for  nearly  five  miles  and 
Wayne  turned  his  cannon  on  the  enemy 
from  a  (hill  near  White  Marsh  Church, 
and  checked  them.  The  retreat  contin¬ 
ued  through  the  day  to  Perkiomen 
Creek,  twenty  miles  away.  General 
Washington  wrote: — 

“Every  account  confirms  the  opinion 
at  first  entertained  that  our  troops 
retreated  at  the  instant  when  victory 
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A  ^ritish  military  historian  of  the 
t’me  observed:  “In  this  action  the  Amer- 
lcans  acted  upon  the  offensive,  and 
though  repulsed  with  loss  showed  them¬ 
selves  a  formidable  adversary,  capable 
of  charging  with  resolution  and  retr^tt- 
mg  with  good  order.  The  hope  thfpe- 
fore,  entertained  from  the  effect  of  any 
action  with  them  as  decisive  and  likelv 
to  put  a  speedy  termination  to  the  wai- 
was  abated.” 

The  army  itself  was  not  a  whit  cast 
down.  One  officer  wrote  home:  “Though 
we  gave  away  a  complete  victory,  we 
have  learned  this  valuable  truth,  that 
we  are  able  to  beat  them  by  vigorous 
exertion,  and  that  we  are  far  superior  in 
point  of  swiftness.  We  are  in  high 
spirits;  every  action  gives  our  troops 
fresh  vigor  and  a  greater  opinion  of 
their  own  strength.  Another  bout  or  two 
must  make  the  situation  of  the  enemv 
very  disagreeable.”  y 

The  American  loss  in  this  battle  was 
thirty  officers  and  122  men  killed,  seven 
officers  and  -404  men  wounded,  and  400 
prisoners.  Among  the  killed  was  General 
h<esh.  of  North  Gordina,  and  among  the 
prisoners  was  Colonel  Matthews,  wlio^e  I 
entire  regiment  was  killed,  wounded  and  ' 
captured  in  fighting  near  the  market  : 
house  unsupported  by  their  armv  The 
British  were  said  to  have  lost  thir¬ 
teen  officers  and  58  men  killed,  and  55 
■■9.  Q^rs  and  35.i  men,  wounded.  Among 
the  British  officers  Killed  was  VfSneraF 
Agnew,  who  was  shot  by  a  man  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Mennonite 
church  as  he  was  riding  up  the  main 
street  in  the  pursuit. 

General  Washington  exposed  himself 
to  the  hottest  fire  of  the  enemy  during 
the  action,  and  although  begged  to  re¬ 
tire  by  General  Sullivan,  he  remained  in 
the  thick  of  it  until  the  retreat  began. 
The  daughter  of  Benjamin  Marshall,  at 
whose  house  General  Washington  stop¬ 
ped  after  the  battle,  related  that  he 
reached  there  in  t.he  evening,  and  would 
i  ta,-^e  a  of.  tea,  and  pulling  out 
the  half  of  a  biscuit  assured  the  family 
teat  the  other  half  was  all  the  food  he 
had  taken  since  the  preceding  day. 

STORIES  OP  THE  FIELD. 

The  annalist  Watson  has  left  many 
traditions  and  stories  of  the  day,  which 
he  _  gathered  from  eye  witnesses.  He 
writes:  “A  cousin  of  mine  who  was  inti¬ 
mate  with  Washington’s  aide-de-camp,  i 
told  me  that  he  told  him  that  he  had  I 
never  heard  the  General  utter  an  oath 
but  on  that  day  when  he  seemed  deeply 
mortified  and  indignant,  he  expressed  an 
execration  at  General  Stephens  as  a 
drunken  rascal.” 

Watson  also  gathered  from  talks  with 
survivors  that  the  general  opinion  then 
was  that  but  for  the  delay  at  Chew’s 
house  our  army  must  have  been  vie- 
to  nous,  and  we  should  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  avenged  for  our  losses  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month  at  the  battle  of  Brandy¬ 
wine,  and  would  probably  have  caused 
the  British  to  evacuate  Philadelphia  1 
nut  General  Wilkinson,  in  his  late  me¬ 
moirs,  who  has  described  minutely  the 1 
battle  therein,  has  published  his  entire 
conviction  that  it  was  a  kind  providence  1 
which  ordered  the  disaster  for  our  good- 
for  had  we  been  successful  and  pushed 
on  for  the  city  General  Howe  was  com¬ 
ing  on  with  a  force  sufficient  to  have 
captured  or  destroyed  the  whole  Ameri¬ 
can  army. 

There  was  great  excitement  In  the 
village  of  Germantown  on  that  4th  of 
October,  it  is  easy  to  believe.  John  Ash- 
mead,  then  a  lad  of  12  years  of  age 
as  soon  as  the  battle  ceased,  started 
from  the  Market  House  with  a  young 
companion  to  look  over  the  field  He 
saw  several  lots  of  dead  in  parcels  of 
sixes  and  sevens,  more  of  the  wounded 
remaining.  They  visited  Chew’s  house 
-where  they  saw  before  the  house  about 
;mrty  dead,  whom  citizens  were  already 


beginning  to  bury,  northwest  of  the 
house.  They  went  into  the  house  and  all 
over  it— saw  blood  in  every  room— no¬ 
ticed  where  a  six-pounder  which  had 
come  m  at  the  front  window  had  gone 
through  four  partitions  and  then  out  at 
the  back  cf  the  house.  ’’Observed  that 
some  of  the  British  therein  had  used  I 
the  back  windows  on  the  roof  to  get 
out  and  under  the  shelter  of  the  roof 
to  fire  to  the  front.”  They  saw  a  dead 
American  soldier  lying  by  his  still 
smoking  firebrand,  who  had  evidently 
gotten  there  under  shelter  of  a  board 
fence  joining  the  house  to  the  kitchen 
and  had  been  shot  by  a  soldier  from 
the  cellar  window  as  he  was  about  to 
set  fire.  Another,  a  fine  young  war¬ 
rior,  volunteering  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  with  a  bundle  of  straw  at  a  win¬ 
dow  at  the  northwest  corner,,  was  also 
shot  down  on  the  spot.”  The  same  per- 
sons  saw  some  six  or  seven  bodies  of 
soldiers,  partially  interred,  back  of  the 
Methodist  Meeting  Lane.  Ground  was 
heaped  upon  them  just  where  and  as 
they  tell,  with  their  feet  partially  uncov¬ 
ered. 

“Several  related  who  saw  the  dead 
and  dying  after  the  action,  lying  on  the 
giound,  that  some  in  their  last  moments 
were  quite  insane;  but  all  who  could 
speak  were  In  great  anguish  from  thirst,  : 
etc.,  in  Samuel  Keyset’s  garden  many 
oodles  were  lying;  and  in  the  rear  of  ! 
Justice  Johnson’s,  General  Morgan,  of 
the  Rifle  Corps,  came  up  with  a  small 
boay  after  the  action  was  supposed  to 
be  closed  and  very  daringly  and  unex- 
pectedly  killed  nineteen  Hessians  and  an 
officer  all  of  whom  were  buried  there 
save  the  officer,  who  was  next  clay  re¬ 
moved  to  the  city.  Boys  were  suffered 
to  get  very  near  the  combatants  on  the 
fian^s  and  one  of  them  told  that  the>-e 
was  no  order  nor  ranks  after  the  first 
lire,  and  soon  every  face  was  as  black  as 
a  negro  s  about  the  mouth  and  cheeks3 
British  officers, especially  aides-de-camp’ 
lode  at  f  ull  _  rate  up  and  down  through 
the  nien,  with  entire  unconcern  as  to 
running  over  them. 

“Boys  were  very  curious  and  venture¬ 
some  and  several  of  them  plucked  up 
courage  and  got  to  the  tops  of  houses 
and  even  into  the  streets  to  see  what 
could  be  seen.  Such  as  some  of  them  i 

®aw.  V™11  ^el.ate:  such  as  the  battalion 
of  tall  Virginians  under  Colonel  Mat-  ' 
tnews  brought  in  prisoners  from  Kel- 

S  n?‘a?e  *aiVl  lo<3Sed  in  the  church  at 
the  .Market  House.  The  faces  of  the 
prisoners  and  their  guards  were  well 
blackened  about  their  mouths  with  ^un- 
powder  in  biting  off  their  cartridges, 
finesse  \  lrgmians  had  just  before  cap- 
cured  a  party  of  British  in  the  fog  aiid 
sAi.  up  a  hurrah,  which  brought  a  great¬ 
er  force  upon  them  and  caused  their 
own  capture.  r 

TUMULT  IN  THE  TOWN. 

•  “T?e  !?attIe  was  but  little  witnessed 
m  tne  town  after  the  first  onset  and 

thl  Irw  °f«Vle  ,miljtary  seen  along 

the  Mam  Street.  A  great  deal  of  fight¬ 
ing  must  have  occurred'  in  Joseph  Ma-  \ 
garge’s  field  near  Branchtown,  probably 
with  Stephens’  divison,  ascertained  from 
the  great  number  of  leaden  bullets  ' 
found  in  his  ten-acre  field  for  years  af-  v 
terward.  Stephen  himself  had  been  set  - 
aside  some  time  before  by  his  own  offi 
cers  as  too  inebriated  to  command  This 
was  told  me  by  one  of  his  own  can-  1 
tains.  ' 

“When  the  battle  began  the  fathers  of 
families  were  quickly  busied  in  disposing  H 
of  their  children  and  women  in  cellar-- 
In  one  house  there  were  collected  two 
dozen  of  weeping  and  terrified  women  • 
George  Knorr  and  other  boys  ran  S 
toward  Philadelphia,  a.s  far  as  Nicetown  I 
where  they  met  the  Hessians  comln-m-Hi 
out  and  stopped  One  cannon  ball  struck  ! 
a  tree  at  Haines  brewery  as  they  passed 
_ out  through  and  went  before  them 


.Town  the  street.  '  “  "  “ 

‘"T*16  „b°Ys  of  Germantown  made  plav- 
woik  of  tne  war,  and  as  it  was  out  of 
season  for  snow  forts  they  built  earth¬ 
works,  known  as  the  upper,  middle  and 
lower  forts  along  the  town.  These  re¬ 
doubts  were  constructed  on  military 
plans,  and  the  youngsters  fought  with 
stones  with  a  brave  pretense. of  wooden 
muskets  and  log  cannons.  The  Tories  and  ; 
the  Whigs  naturally  enlisted  in  rival 
forces,  and  bloody  noses  and  broken 
heads  Green  shocked  the  srood  hous^wive^ 
spinning  and  baking  in  their  well-or¬ 
dered  homes. 

“Jacob  Keyser  was  then  a  lad.  The  high 
position  of  his  house  above  the  street 
enabled  them  by  placing  an  apple  under 
£el{fr  .do?i’  t0  PeeP  abroad  and  see 
the  battle  in  the  opposite  field  distinctly 
He  couid  see  there  those  who  fell  under 
successive  peals  of  musketry.  After  the 
batue  he  went  abroad  and  saw  before 
the  door  of  Jacob  .Peters’  house  a  fine’ 
large  American  officer  dead  on  the  pave¬ 
ment.  In  a  little  while  when  he  again 
passed  ■  there  he  was  nearly,  stripped 
and  while  he  beheld  him,  a  man  forced 
i  off  his  shirt  as  his  own  Ltwful  prey. 

I  His  brother,  Abra.tam  XCeyjr.er,  saw  sev- 
■  era!  officer-looking  persons  ns  uch  divested 
J  of  their  clothing  lying  deg  d  along  the 
i  inside  of  Chew’s  front  wall  fence.  These 
I  two  brothers  saw  seventeei  i  bodies  put 
into  one  pit  near  Chew’s  house,  under  a 
|  cherry  tree.  There  was  a  row  of  cherry 
!  trees  from  the  gate  un  to  l  he  north  side 
1  of  the  house,  and  behind  these  trees 
men  approached  toward  he  house  as 
their  shelter  when  many  cell  dead  and 
wounded.  Soon  after  the  battle,  British 
officers  came  to  the  houses  and  asked 
j  for  young  men  to  come  out  and  bury. 

!  While  they  were  so  so  burying  a  British 
|  soldier  came  and  said,  ‘Don’t  bury  them 
with  their  faces  up,  and  .hu3  cast  dirt 
in  their  faces,  for  they  also  are  mothers’ 
sons.’ 

“The  Highlanders  and  British  cavalry 
quartered  in  the  Branchv.ox  m  neighbor¬ 
hood.  They  were  always  cheerful,  and 
always  seemed  to  go  gaily  and  confident¬ 
ly  into  expected  lights.  On  such  oc¬ 
casions  the  kilted  Scots  went  off  in  full 
trot,  keeping  up  with  the  trot  of  the 
cavalry. 

“Our  militia  in  the  time' of  the  battle 
made  no  stand  of  resistance  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Branchtown,  but  seemed 
quickly  to  make  their  retreat,  and  for 
this  non-defense,  as  many  of  them  as 
were  known  in  the  neighborhood,  they 
did  not  fail  afterward  to  receive  the 
.l'ibes  and  jeers  of  the  people.  They  ac¬ 
cused  them  of  throwing  away  their  cart¬ 
ridges  as  a  feint .  of  having  exhausted 
them  in  light.” 

STORY  OP  A  POWDER  HORN. 

In  July,  1S41,  there  was  found,  in  dig¬ 
ging  about  two  feet  below  the  surface 
in  the  lot  of  the  new'  Lutheran  Church,,  I 
in  Germantown,  a  curiously  wrought 
powder  horn  of  the  Revolution,  used  and  i 
lost  in  the  Battle  of  Germantown  by  ’ 
Elijah  Lincoln,  a  volunteer  of  Wind-  1 
ham,  Conn.  It  was  a  large  white  bul¬ 
lock  horn  and  had  engraved  upon  it 
besides  the  name  of  the  owner,  E.  Gray, 
several  pictures  and  devices,  such  as  a  I 
sketch  of  Boston,  Bunker  Hill  and  the 
British  fleet.  The  story  of  the  powder 
horn  was  finally  traced  out.  Ebeneser 
Gray  and  William  Honey,  the  inscribed 
maker  of  the  horn,  were. with  E’ija.h  Lin- i 
coin, young  volunteers  of  Windham,  going 
to  begin  the  war  at  Bunker  Hill.  While 
encamped  near  there  under  Washing¬ 
ton  the  horn  was  engraved  by  Gray,  tor 
powder  horns  were  used  before  the  reg¬ 
ular  cartouch  boxes  were  supplied.  Upon 
the  regular  organisation  of  the  army 
Gray  received  a  commission  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  colonel.  When  promoted  he 
gave  his  horn  to  Lincoln  under  his  prom¬ 
ts  eto  use  it  faithfully  for  his  country. 
That  he  did  in  many  battles  tij1  >c 
lost  in  the  affair  at  Germantown  ty  | 


• 

|  being  pulled  from  his  side  by  the  grasp  i 
of  a  dying  comrade  in  the  very  act  of  I 
drawing  a  load  from  it  for  his  musket. 
Lincoln  rushed  forward  without  it  and 
the  horn  was  eventually  restored  more 
than  half  a  century  after  to  the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  patriot  Gray,  who  had  first 
owned  it.  “Captain  George  Blackmore, 
of  the  Virginian  line,”  writes  Watson, 
“made  my  acquaintance  in  Germantown 
in  1832,  desiring  to  go  over  the  battle¬ 
ground  where  he  had  fought  side  by  side 
with  his  brother  in  Chew’s  field.  The 
brother  was  killed  and  left  near  a  spring 
house.  He  wanted  to  find  that  place  L 
again,  but  had  difficulty  to  find  the  I 
changed  positions,  so  altered  by  improve-  j 
ments.  Everything  interested  him,  es¬ 
pecially  the  choice  of  bullets  which  I 
gave  him,  gleaned  from  Chew’s  house. 
He  chose  a  battered  bullet  which  had  1 
been  picked  from  Chew’3  door.  This,  he  / 
said,  he  should  encase  in  silver  and  hang  , 
to  his  watch  chain  and  bequeath  to  his 
heirs.  I  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Jacob  I 
Kej'ser,  who  had  buried  his  brother,  with 
four  others,  in  the  place  at  the  spring 
house  in  one  hole,  all  in  their  ‘clothes.” 

One  of  the  lighter  incidents  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  concerns  Major  Burnet,  who  was  an 
aide  on  General  Greene's  staff.  As  he 
was  riding  beside  the  general  in  the  re¬ 
treat  a  spiteful  bullet  carried  away  his 
beribboned  queue.  The  general  told  the 
major  to  dismount  and  get  it,  which 
the  major  did  very  hastily.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  a  ball  clipped  a  flowing  curl  from 
the  powdered  head  of  General  Greene.  1 
“Dismount  and  get  it,"  shouted  the  ma¬ 
jor,  but  the  British  dragoons  were  clat¬ 
tering  too  near  in  the  rear,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  only  stuck  in  his  spurs  and  left  his 
curl  a  sport  for  the  winds. 

DIARY  OF  A  YOUNG  QUAKER. 

Robert  Morton,  a  Quaker  youth  living 
in  Philadelphia,  kept  a  diary  through 
these  troubled  times.  He  was  somewhat 
of  a  Tory  in  his  sympathies,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  shows: — 

“October  5.— This  morning  I  went  to 
Germantown  to  see  the  destruction  and 

j  collect  if  possible  a  true  account  of  the 

I  action.  From  the  accounts  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  it  appears  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  surprised  the  picquet  guard  of  the 
English,  which  consisted  of  the  Second 
Eattaiion  Grenadiers,  some  infantry, and 
the  Fortieth  Regiment,  altogether  about  j 
500.  The  English  sustained  the  fire  of  the  i 
Americans  for  near  an  hour  (their  num-  | 
bers  unknown), when  they  were  obliged ’to 
retreat,  the  ammunition  of  the  grenadiers 
and  infantry  being  expended.  The  For¬ 
tieth  Regiment  retreated  to  Chew’s 
house,  being  about  120  men,  and  support¬ 
ed  the  tire  of  the  Americans  on  all  sides.' 
The  Americans  came  on  with  unusual 
firmness,  came  up  to  the  doors  of  the 
house,  which  were  so  strongly  barricaded 
that  they  could  not  enter. 

“One  of  the  Americans  went  up  to  a 
window  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  1 
to  set  fire  to  it,  and  just  as  h'e  was  putt¬ 
ing  the  torch  to  the  window  he  received 
a  bayonet  through  his  mouth  which  put 
an  end  to  lais  existence.  The  Americans 
finding  the  fire  very  severe  retreated  , 
from  the  house.  A  small  party  of  the 
Americans  which  had  gone  in  near  the  | 
middle  of  Germantown  and  had  sus¬ 
tained  the  fire  ■  in  the  street  for  some 
time,  perceived  the  Britisli  coming  up 
in  such  numbers  that  they  retreated.  Gen¬ 
eral  Gray  with  5000  men  pursued  them  I 
to  the  Swedes  Ford,  his  men  being  much 
fatigued  and  very'  hungry,  and  the  Amer¬ 
icans  running  so  fast  that  he  gave  over 
tlie;  chase  and  returned  to  his  old  on-  ■ 
caitipment.  The  greatest  slaughter  of  f 
the  Americans  was  at  and  near  to  Chew’s 
place.  Most  of  the  killed  and  wounded  l 
that  lay  there  were  taken  off  before  I  R 
got  there,  but  three  lay  in  the  field  at  ; 
that  time. 

"After  I  had  seen  the  situation  atChew’s 

-  »  —  — r  ’IV  »  jf  1 


who  is  very  much 

pie  around  Germantown  fnt  le- p-eo' 
Wafhin^ton-f enCe  °£  .the  advancing 'of 
not  be  surprised^Genera*' Howe  was“io  ( 

°ue  tfiem  intelligence  when  they  were 

fighting  to  preserve  the  liberties  and 
properties  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants.” 

OLD  GERMANTOWN  TO-DAY. 

In  the  upper  burying  ground  on  Main 
Street  is  a  moss  covered  marble  slab, 
erected  many  years  ago  by  the  loving 
hands  of  the  Annalist  Watson.  Back 
from  the  street  among  the  slanting 
stones  that  bear  the  weather-effaced 
dates  of  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  the 
shade  of  the  old  trees  and  the  stone  wall, 
(this  slab  marks  the  common  grave  of 
]  Major  Irvine,  Captain  Turner  and  six 
soldiers  of  the  American  army  who  fell 
I  in  the  battle'  of  Germantown.  At  the 
foot  of  the  inscription  is  the  line  “One 
catjse,  one  grave.”  This  grave  yard  is 
I  in  the  rear  of  the  Charter  Oak  Library, 
a  stone  house  which  was  built  in  1770, 
and  in  which  lives  now  an  old  lady  who 
has  passed  more  than  forty  years  in  this 
peaceful  spot. 

She  remembers  when  the  bones  of  sev¬ 
eral  Revolutionary  soldiers  were  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  cld  grave  digger,  seek¬ 
ing  a  six-foot  habitation  in  this  crowded 
village  of  the  dead.  “He  showed  me 
one  skull,”  says  she,  “which  he  said  was 
the  remains  of  a  British  officer.  “How 
do  you  know?”  said  I  “Here  are  the 
silver  coffin  handles  in  the  grave;  and 
you  know  only  the  officers  ever  buried  in 
coffins.  Right  here  I  know  that  a  lot  of 
British  were  buried,  and  they  threw  the 
soldiers  in  a  trench,  with  only  their 
blood-stained  uniforms  for  shrouds. 

From  what  I  remember  of  those  times, 
this  British  officer  was  buried  alongside 
of  some  of  his  own  troops  and  he  can 
from  them  in  line,  and  march  at  their 
head  in  military  rank  when  the  iast 

trump  blows  for  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  these  soldiers  must  answer  to  the 
great  muster  roll  of  God.’  ” 

The  Chew  house  Is  occupied  by  the 
granddaughter  of  Chief  Justice  Benja¬ 
min  Chew,  who  lived  on  the  fine  old 
estate  in  the  time  of  the  war — Miss 
Ann  Sophia  Penn  Chew — and  has  not 

been  out  of  the  family  since  1761;  the 

Chief  Justice  built  the  mansion  and  went 
to  live  at  “Clivenden.”  Before  this  time 
this  place  was  the  Pennington  County 
seat,  where  the  kitchen  wings  of 
Chew’s  house  sufficed  for  the  simplicity 
of  a  gentleman  of  those  days.  The  front 
doors  of  the  Chew  mansion  open  into  a 
large  hall,  broken  by  pillars  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  by  the  staircase.  In  the  wains- 
coated  parlor  Lafayette  breakfasted 
when  he  visited  Germantown  in  1S26.  The 
furniture  and  the  interior  furnishings 
have  been  preserved  with  as  few  changes 
as  possible  since  the  Revolution.  The 
stately  oaks  on  the  broad  lawn  in  front 
are  fitting  guardians  for  the  old  man¬ 
sion,  with  the  towering  spread  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  great  age.  The  American  as¬ 
sault  was  mainly  made  from  the  north 
side,  and  against  this  wall  the  balls  flew 
thickest.  Around  the  windows  the  stone 
Is  scarred  and  marked  by  scores  of 
musket  bullets,  and  heavier  artillery 
shot,  which  would  have  shattered  a  mod¬ 
ern  villa.  For  many  years  the  splint¬ 
ered  and  riddled  front  doors  were  to  be 
seen  at  the  museum  at  Independence 
Hall,  but  they  have  been  carried  back 
to  the  Chew  mansion. 

THE  JOHNSON  HOUSES. 

There  are  two  old  Johnson  houses  sida 
by  side.  The  one  at  the  corner  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Lane  and  Main  Street  was  built 


ny  joTnr  Johnson  for  fils  son  John  in 
17G5,  and  is  ■  still  In  the  family.  The 
Quaint  porch  and  pent  roof  of  the  Dutch 
fashion  are  as  charming  as  the  pleas¬ 
ant  Interior,  which  has  the  atmosphere 
of  a  hundred  years  ago,  even  tc  the 
blue  china  ware,  the  spinning  wheel, 
and  the  low-rool’ed  rooms.  Adjoining 
this  place  Is  the  house  now  owned  by 
Ellwood  Johnson,  which  was  once  the 
property  of  Peter  Ifeyser,  the  Dunkard 
preacher.  The  rambling  rough  stone 
house  was  built  in  1785,  and  although 
•  remodeled  a  century  later,  its  delight¬ 
ful  antiquity  was  not  marred  on  the 
outside,  and  the  house  and  the  yard, 
with  its  old-fashioned  flowers,  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  places  in  German¬ 
town.  The  estate  runs  back  for  many 
acres  in  the  rear,  and  the  ancient  ston'd 
buildings  now  used  a.s  barns  were  once 
a  tannery,  and  the  old  mill  stone  used 
for  grinding  bark  rests  against  a  wall. 
This  stone  is  full  five  feet  in  diameter 
and  must  weigh  nearly  a  ton,  yet  there 
Is  a  tradition  that  one  of  the  sturdy 
old  Keysers  lifted  the  mass,  a  feat 
which  three  men  to-day  would  think 
twice  before  trying.  The  stone  spring 
house  was  built  in  1760,  and  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  surroundings,  the  whole 
scene  being  hard  to  match  In  this  couji^ 
try  as  an  olclen-tline  picture. 

Betwet^i .  the  two  Johnson  places  is-' a 
rough  stone  wall  which  was  used  as  a 
breastwork  by  Sullivan’s  troops  in 
their  final  stand,  after  sweeping  the 
British  down  the  main  road.  To  the 
north,  a  few  yards,  is  a  cedar  board 
fence,  the  boards  of  which  have  worn  to 
half  their  original  thickness.  Yet  they 
show  little  signs  of  decay,  although, 
nailed  to  their  posts  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago.  The  posts  have  been  re¬ 
newed  but  the  hoarding  bears  the  marks 
of  its  age  in  the  scores  of  holes,  round, 
ragged  and  oval,  where  the  British  and 
American  bullets  tore  through  them  on 
the  day  of  battle.  Some  of  the  bullets 
are  round,  as  though  fired  by  a  forty- 
four  .caliber  rifle,  while  others  look 
B.s  though  the  fighters  had  dropped 
lead  slugs,  spikes  and  scrap  iron  in  their 
old  flint-locks, and  let  fly  with  any  old  iron 
that  was  handy.  This  remarkable  me¬ 
morial  of  the  battle  is  fenced  around 
to  prevent  its  being  carried  off  piece¬ 
meal  by  visitors,  but  by  good  care  the 
fence  bids  fair  to  last  half  a  century 
more  before  it  wears  away  to  a  wafer, 
and  the  bullet  holes  are  left  suspended 
in  the  air,  with  nothing  around  them, 
which  will  make  them  hard  to  find. 

An  old  chronicler  has  recorded  that 
although  many  of  the  people  of  Ger¬ 
mantown  were  disaffected  toward  the 
patriot  cause  the  young  ladies  of  the 
town  had  very  few  love  affairs  with 
the  British  officers  who  were  quartered 
there.  The  witchery  of  scarlet  coats  and 
foreign  manners  and  countliness  must 
have  been  strong,  but  only  two  German¬ 
town  maidens  left  with  the  British 
army,  when  they  marched  away,  as 
officers'  brides.  The  young  British  of¬ 
ficers  are  to  be  sympathized  with,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century.  For  broken 
hearts  under  scarlet  and  gold  must  have 
been  as  thick  as  their  sabres,  if  the 
great-grandmothers  of  the  girls  of 
Germantown  to-day  were  as  fair  aa 
their  descendants. 
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The  Philadelphia  Assemblies,  which 
have  always  been  acknowledged  to  be 
the  handsomest  balls  given  any¬ 
where  in  this  country,  date  tar  back 
into  ^olonial  times.  "This  associa¬ 
tion  -I'n  its  time,”  says  Watson,  in  his 
Annals  of  Philadelphia,  “embodied 
the  ■  exclusives  of  the  day.  The  elite 
and  fashionable  circle  of  the  city 
then  was  far  from  peculiarly  marked 
by  its  metes  and  bounds  of  sepa¬ 
ration  than  now.  It  only  pro¬ 
fessed  to  enroll  and  retain  in  its  un¬ 
ion  those  who  had  ancestral  bearing 
and  associations.”  He  also  relates 
that  "when  Squire  Hellegas’  daughter 
was  married  to  John  A - ,  an  exten¬ 

sive  goldsmith  and  jeweler  in  High 
street,  she  was  no  longer  admitted 
to  her  former  place  in  the  old  city 
Assembly.” 

The  first  Assembly  ball  was  given 
in  the  winter  of  1748,  in  a  large  room 
at  Hamilton  wharf,  on  Water  street, 
between  Walnut  and  Dock,  and  was 
under  the  management  of  four  gen¬ 
tle-men,  John  Wallace,  Lynford  Lard- 
ner,  John  Swift  and  John  Inglis.  The1 
invitations  were  written  on  the  back 
of  playing  cards,  there  being  at  that 
time  no  cardboard  in  the  country,  and 
the  subscription  was  forty  shillings. 
The  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  old  Assembly  are  still  preserved, 
and  are  as  follows: 

First — The  assembly  to  be  held  every 
Thursday,  from  the  1st  Of  January, 
17-18-49,  to  the  1st  of  May  in  every  year, 
and  to  begin  precisely  at  six  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  not  by  any  means  to  exceed 
twelve,  the  same  night. 

Second — The  subscribers,  consisting  of 

■ - gentlemen,  to  choose  by  a  majority 

four  of  their  number  to  act  as  directors, 
under  wh'ose  management  the  whole 
assembly  is  to  be  during  the  season. 

Third— The  directors  are  to  furnish  the 
ladies  with  tickets  for  the  season,  which 
must  admit  only  the  lady  whose  name  is 
rii’St  wrote  on  the  ticket  by  one  of  the 
directors. 

Fourth— On  application  made  to  the  di¬ 
rectors  by  any  subscriber  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  any  stranger,  a  ticket  is  to  be 
given  out  for  every  such  stranger  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  subscriber  who  shall  apply 
for  suc-h  ticket  paying  immediately  on 
the  delivery  of  it — for  a  strange  gentle¬ 
man,  seven  shillings  and  six  pence;  for 
a  lady,  nothing. 

Fifth — None  are  to  be  admitted  without 
-tickets,  which  are  to  be  received  at  the 
d'oor  by  one  of  the  directors  every  as- 

fsembly  night  and  returned  again  (ex¬ 
cept  the  strangers’  tickets)  before  the 
•company  are  dismissed. 

Sixth.  The  directors  are  to  order  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  company,  as  well  those  whs  in¬ 
cline  to  dance  as  those  who  are  disposed 
to  play  cards.  For  the  accommodation 
*  of  the  latter  (separate)  rooms  are  to  be 
"  provided  and  furnished  with  fire,  can¬ 
dles,  chairs,  cards,  etc.  All  which 

— - the  subscribers - to 

be  allowed.  No  — - -  night,  nor  - - 


lead  tfiafWSt  tor  tne'ntgKtT  „  , 

Third.  The  director  who  has  tho, com¬ 
posing  of;  the  sets  is,  while  the  mihuet-s 
are  dancing,  to  couple  those  disposed 
j.or  country  dances  and  provide  part¬ 
ners  -tor  such  gentlemen  stra'ngers  who 
come  unprovided. 

Fourth.  If  there  should  be  any  odd 
couples  above  a  set,  but  not  exceeding 
four  couples,  they  are  to  be  distributed 
by  the  directors  among  the  complete 
sets.  If  above  four  couples  are  to  be 
composed  into  a  set  by  taking  some  out 
ot  other  sets. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  First 
Assembly  list  in  1748: 

Alexander  Hamilton,  T.  Lawrence,  Jr., 
John  Wallace,  Phineas  Eond,  Charles 
Willing,  Joseph  Shippen,  Samuel  Mc¬ 
Call,  Jr.,  George  McCall,  Edward  Jones. 
■Samuel  McCall,  Sr„  R.  Congin  Shain 
Joseph  Sims,  T.  Lawrence,  Sen.,  David 
Mcllvaine,  John  Wilcocks,  Charles 
Steadman,  John  Kidd.  William  Bing- 


ham,  Backridge  Sims,  John  Smith,  John 
Irearsley,  Jr.,  William  Plumpsted,  \n- 
orew  Elliot,  James  Bard,  James  Hamil¬ 
ton-  Robert  Mackimen,  William'  Allen, 
Archibald  McCall.  Thomas  Hopkinson, 
Richard  Peters,  Adam  Thomson,  Alex¬ 
ander  Steadman,  Patrick  Baird.  John 
Sober,  David  Franks,  John  Inglis,  R.  I 
Wideheart,  Abram  Taylor.  James  Trot¬ 
ter  Samson  Levy,  Lynford  Lardner, 
Richard  Hill,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Price,  John 
Francis,  William  Mcllvaine,  William! 
Humphreys,  William  Peters,  James 
Polyeau,  William  Franklin,  Henry  Har¬ 
rison,  John  Hewson,  Daniel  Boyle, 
Thomas  White,  John  Lawrence,  Thomas 
Godons,  John  Cottenhaur,  John  Mafan, 
William  Cozzens,  Joseph  Turner. 


During  all  the  horrors  and  anxieties 
of  war  the  assemblies  continued,  and 
many  have  been  the  distinguished! 
men  and  women  who  have  graced! 
them  by  their  presence.  . 
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It  is  a  little  singular  that  in  all  the  discus¬ 
sion  over  Paul  Bourget's  observations  on 
.  s  i  _  -  _ 11 


mer.  nor 


TO  REGULATE  THE  DANCERS. 

First. - to  consist  of  ten  couples. 

Such  ladies  as  come  first  to  form  the 
first  set,  after  which  other  sets  are  to 
be  composed — that  is,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  come  to  the  Assembly. 
Second.  Every  set  of  ladies  to  draw  for 
heir  places.  Only  the  first  ticket  of 
each  set  is  to  be  reserved  by  the  direc¬ 
tors  to  present  a  stranger,  if  any,  or  any 
other  lady,  who  is  thereby  entitled  to 
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nilMi  if  v  v-i  x  uui  ~  - 

America  nobody  should  havo  recalled  the 
singular  contrast  between  the  point  of  view 
and  the  reflections  of  the  Frenchman  of  to¬ 
day  and  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Just  before 
the  French  revolution  America  was  almost 
the  most  interesting  country  on  eaTth  to  the 
Frenchman;  it  was  the  mould  of  the  lib¬ 
erty  which  France  had  just  gained,  and  it 
had  acquired  that  very  precedence  through 
tho  help  of  the  French  arms.  It  had  drawn 
its  doctrine  of  the  natural  rights  of  man  from 
the  Geneva  school  and  in  return  had  re¬ 
flected  it  to  the  patriots  of  France.  In  wbat  a 
different  spirit  did  the  French  traveler  then 
study  our  institutions !  Nowhere  better  does 
this  spirit  appear  than  in  the  well-known 
letters  of  Brissot  de  Warville,  familiar  to  all 
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fsfinlems.  They  are  out  of  ttilkgeneral  track 
!  nowadays;  and  so  are  worth  reviving  for  the 
(sake  of  the  comparison  with  M.  Bourget. 

These  letters,  which  demonstrate  many 
(  changes — in  us,  in  the  French,  in  the  style  of 
polite  conversation  and  in  the  ideas  of  the 
I  hour — were  written  to  France  in  1738-1789 
|  from  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston  and 
Baltimore.  They  were  published  in  Paris' 
and  in  London  in  translation. 

M.  de  Warville  was  a  French  revolutionist 
jof  the  most  uncompromising  type  and  took  a 
I  very  prominent  part  in  the  agitation  in 
(France,  which  revealed  itself  in  the  outbreak 
of  1789  and  culminated  in  the  freeing  of  the 
I  French  in  1792.  He  had  a  great  private  for¬ 
tune,  which  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
party  of  liberty,  and  had  great  learning,  hav¬ 
ing  spent  some  years  in  England  studying. 
So,  in  the  spring  of  1788,  when  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  of  France  were  casting  about  for  ma¬ 
terial  with  which  to  fire  the  enthusiam  of  the 
French  and  feed  the  slumbering  desires  for 
|  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  which  were 
then  secretly  exciting  all  classes,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  reauest  M.  de  Warville  to  visit 
America,  and  in  a  series  of  letters  to  France 
I  describe  the  characteristics  of  a  people  who 
I  had  just  gained  their  liberty,  and  depict  the 
j  conditions  under  which  these  newly  free  peo- 
(  pie  were  living,  their  laws,  manners,  customs 
and  weaknesses  or  virtues. 

M.  de  Warviile  agreed  and  sailed  from 
!  Havre  de  Grace  on  June  3,  1788.  He  arrived 
I  at  Boston  July  5,  1788,  journeyed  from  there 
j  to  New  York  and  thence  to  Philadelphia,  ar- 
I  riving  here  on  August  26,  1788.  “  We  passed 
j  the  ferry  at  Trenton,”  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  “at  7  in  the  morning.  The  Dela-  j 
ware,  which  separates  Pennsylvania  from  I 
New  Jersey,  is  a  superb  river,  navigable  for 
the  largest  ships.  Its  navigation  is  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  ice  two  months  in  the  year. 
Vessels  are  not  attacked  here  by  worms,  which 
I  have  heard  are  so  destructive  to  them  in 
!  rivers  farther  South.  The  prospect  from  the 
middle  of  the  river  is  charming;  on  the  right 
you  see  mills  and  manufactories,  on  the  left 
two  charming  little  towns  which  overlook 
I  the  water.  The  borders  of  this  river  are  still 
in  their  wild  state.  In  the  forests  which 
cover  them  are  some  enormous  trees.  There 
are  likewise  some  houses,  but  they  are  Dot 
equal  in  point  of  simple  elegance  fo  those  I  saw 
in  Massachusetts.  We  breakfasted  at  Bristol,  a 
town  opposite  to  Burlington.  It  was  here  the 
(famous  Penn  first  planted  his  tabernacles. 
(But  it  was  represented  to  him  that  the  river 
(here  did  not  furnish  anchoring  ground  so 
good  and  sosafeas  the  place  already  inhabited 
by  the  Swedes,  where  Philadelphia  has  since 
;  been  built.  He  resolved  then  to  purchase 
this  place  of  them,  give  them  other  lands  in 
j  exchange  and  to  leave  Bristol. 

M  “Passing  the  river  Sbammony  on  a  new 
bridge,  and  then  the  village  of  Frankford, 
we  arrived  at  Philadelphia  by  a  fine  road  bor¬ 
dered  with  the  best  cultivated  fields  and  ele¬ 
gant  houses,  which  announce  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  a  great  town. 


“  I  had  passed  but  a  few  hours  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  when  a  particular  business  called  me  to 


BurlingtonTon  the  borders  oF' the  Delaware. 

(  It  is  an  elegant  little  town,  more  ancient  than 
Philadelphia.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Friends,  or  Quakers.  This  was  formerly 
their  place  of  general  rendezvous.  From 
thence  I  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Temple 
{  Franklin,  no  is  the  grandson  of  the  cele- 
I  bratod  Franklin,  and  as  well  known  in  France 
for  his  amiable  qualities  as  for  his  general  in¬ 
formation.  His  house  is  five  miles  from  Bur- 
i  lingtou,  on  a  sandy  soil,  covered  with  a  forest 
of  pines.  His  house  is  simple,  his  garden  is 
well  kept,  he  has  a  good  library,  and  his  sit¬ 
uation  seems  destined  for  the  retreat  of  a 
I  philosopher.  I  dined  here  with  five  or  six 
Frenchman,  who  began  their  conversation 
with  invectives  against  America  and  the 
Americans,  against  their  want  of  laws,  their 
paper  moDey  and  their  ill  faith.  I  defended 
the  Americans,  or,  rather,  I  desired  to  be  in¬ 
structed  by  facts,  for  I  am  determined  here 
not  to  believe  in  the  opinions  of  individuals. 

•  “‘  Yon  wish  for  facts,’ said  one  of  them, 
who  had  existed  in  this  country  for  three 
years.  ‘  I  will  give  you  some.  I  say  that 
the  country  is  a  miserable  one.  In  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  where  we  are  now,  there  is  no  money, 
there  is  nothing  but  paper.’ 

I  “‘The  money  is  locked  up,’  said  Mr. 
Franklin.  "Would  you  have  a  man  be  fool 
enough  to  exchange  it  for  depreciated  rags?  ' 
1  Wait  till  the  law  shall  take  the  paper  from 
1  circulation.’ 

“  ‘But  you  cannot  borrow  money  on  the 

I  best  security.’ 

“‘I  believe  it,’ said  Mr.  Franklin.  ‘The 
lender  fears  to  be  paid  in  paper.  These  facts 
prove  not  the  scarcity  of  money,  but  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  those  who  hold  it  and  the  influence 
that  debtors  have  in  the  Legislature.’ 

“They  passed  to  another  point.  ‘Your 
laws  are  arbitrary,’  they  said,  ‘  and  often  un¬ 
just.  For  instance,  there  is  a  law  laying  a 
tax  of  a  dollar  on  the  second  dog,  and  this 
tax  augments  in  proportion  to  the  number 
that  a  man  keeps.  Thus  a  laborer  has  need 
of  dogs,  but  he  is  deprived  of  their  succor.’ 

“‘He  has  no  need  of  them,’  said  Mr. 
Franklin.  ‘He  keeps  them  but  for  his  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  if  anything  ought  to  be  taxed  it  is 
pleasure.  The  dogs  are  injurious  to  the  sheep ; 
instead  of  defending  them  they  often  kill 
them.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  solicit  tbis 
law,  because  we  are  infested  with  dogs  from 
this  quarter.  To  get  rid  of  them  we  have 
put  a  tax  on  them,  and  it  has  produced  salu¬ 
tary  effects.  The  money  arising  from  this 
tax  is  destined  to  indemnify  those  whose 
sheep  are  destroyed  by  these  animals.’ 

“Mr.  Frenchman  returned  to  the  charge: 

‘  But  your  taxes  are  extremely  heavy.’ 
j  "  ‘  You  shall  judge  of  that,’  says  Mr.  Frank- 
j  lin.  ‘  I  have  an  estate  here  of  five  or  six 
•  hundred  acres.  My  taxes  last  year  amounted 
to  £8.  This  reduced  to  hard  money  is  £6.’ 

“Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  than  j 
those  replies.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  this 
Frenchman  has  forgotten  them  all  and  that 
he  will  go  and  declare  in  France  that  the 
taxes  of  New  Jersey  are  distressingly  heavy 
and  that  the  imposition  on  dogs  is  abominable, 
j  Burlington  is  separated  from  Bristol  only  by 
the  river.  Here  is  some  commerce  and  some 
men  of  considerable  capital.  The  children 
here  have  that  air  of  health  and  decency 
which  characterizes  the  rest  of-  the  Quakers. 

“On  returning  from  Burlington  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  I  went  with  Mr.  Shoemaker  to  the 
house  of  his  father-in-law.  Mr.  Eichardson,  a 
farmer,  who  lives  near  Middleton,  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Shoemaker 


is  30  years  of  ago.  He  was  not  educated  in 
the  sect  of  Friends.  He  declared  to  me  that 
in  his  youth  he  was  far  from  their  principles ; 
that  he  had  lived  in  pleasures;  that,  growing 
weary  of  them,  he  reflected  on  his  conduct 
and  resolved  to  change  it;  that  he  studied 
the  principles  of  the  Quakers  and  soon  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  their  society,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  railleries  of  acquaintances.  He  bad 
married  the  daughter  of  this  Quaker  to  whose 
house  we  were  going.  I  wished  to  see  a  true 
American  farmer.  1  was  really  charmed  with 
fheorder  and  neatness  of  the  house  and  ot  its 
inhabitants.  They  have  three  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  One  of  the  latter  only  is  married 
and  three  others  are  marriageable.  They  are 
beautiful,  easy  in  their  manners  and  decent 
i  in  their  deportment.  Their  dress  is  simple  ; 
they  wear  fine  cotton  on  Sunday  and  that  ; 
which  is  not  so  fine  on  other  days.  These 
daughters  aid  their  mother  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  family.  The  mother  has  much 
activity.  She  belli  in  her  arms  a  little  grand¬ 
daughter,  who  was  caressed  by  all  the  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  truly  a  patriarchal  family.  The 
father  is  occupied  constantly  in  the  fields. 
We  conversed  much  on  the  Society  of  Friends, 
the  society  in  France  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  growing  of  wheat,  etc. 

“Never  was  I  so  much  edified  as  in  this 
bouse.  It  is  the  asylum  of  union,  friendship 
and  hospitality.  The  beds  were  neat,  the 
linen  white,  the  covering  elegant.  The 
cabinets,  chairs,  desks  and  tables  were  of 
hlack  walnut,  well  polished  and  shining. 
The  garden  furnished  vegetables  of  all  kinds  j 
and  fruits.  There  were  ten  horses  in  the 
stable.  The  Indian  corn  of  last  year,  still  on  j 
the  cob,  lay  in  large  quantities  in  a  cabin,  of 
which  the  narrow  planks,  placed  at  small 
distances  from  each  other,  leave  openings  for 
the  circulation  of  the  air.  The  barn  was  full 
of  wheat,  oats,  etc.;  their  cows  furnish  de¬ 
licious  milk  for  the  family,  of  which  they 
make  excellent  cheeses;  their  sheep  give, 
them  the  wool  of  which  the  cloth  is  made 
which  covers  the  father  and  the  children. 
This  cloth  is  spun  in  the  bouse,  woven  and 
fulled  in  the  neighborhood.  All  the  linen  is 
made  in  the  house. 

“Mr.  Shoemaker  showed  me  the  place 
where  this  worthy  cultivator  is  going  to  build 
a  house  for  bis  eldest  son.  This  son  is  rich. 
He  sells  bis  grain  to  a  miller  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  ;  bis  vegetables,  butter  and  cheese,  are 
sent  once  a  week  to  town.  I  weut  to  see  this 
miller’s  mill.  There  were  three  sets  of  stones 
destined  to  the  making  of  flour  of  diflerent 
degrees  of  fineness.  They  employ  only  the  I 
stones  of  Franco  for  the  first  quality  of  flour, 
j  They  are  exported  from  Bourdeaux  and 
!  Eouen.  In  these  mills  they  have  multiplied 
the  machinery  to  snare  hard  labor  in  all  the 
I  operations,  such  as  hoisting  the  wheat,  clean-  j 
!  ing  it,  raising  the  flour  to  the  place  where  it  i 
is  to  be  spread,  collecting  it  again  into  the  < 
chamber,  where  it  is  put  in  barrels.  These  j 
barrels  are  marked  at  the  mill  with  the  name  i 
of  the  miller,  and  this  mark  indicates  the  j 
quality  of  the  flour.  That  which  is  designed 
for  exportation  is  again  inspected  at  the  port, 
and  if  not  merchantable  it  is  condemned.  I 
The  millers  hero  are  flour  merchants.  Mills  j 
are  a  kind  of  property  which  insures  a  con¬ 
stant  income. 

"I  was  preseut  at  the  funeral  of  Thomas 
I  Hoi  well,  one  of  the  elders  of  the  Society  of  j 
Friends.  .Tames  Pemberton  conducted  me  to  j 
it.  The  burying  ground  is  in  the  town,  but 
is  not  surrounded  with  bouses.  The  grave  | 
was  six  or  seven  feet  deep;  they  placed  the  | 

-  vrggnMr 


boHy  by  the  side  of  ft.  Oh  the  opposite  side 
were  seated  on  wooden  chairs  the  four  women 
who  appeared  to  be  most  affected.  The  peo¬ 
ple  gathered  round  and  remained  for  five 
minutes  in  profound  meditation.  They  then 
let  down  the  body,  covered  the  coffin  with 
earth  and  a  man  advanced  near  the  grave, 
planted  his  cane  in  the  ground,  fixed  his  hat 
upon  it  and  began  a  discourse  relative  to  this 
sad  ceremony.  He  trembled  in  all  his  body, 
and  his  eyes  were  glaring  and  wild.  When 
he  had  finished,  a  woman  threw  herself  on 
her  knees,  made  a  very  short  prayer,  the 
men  took  off  their  hats  and  all  retired. 

“I  went  thence  to  their  meeting.  Tho 
most  profound  silence  reigned  for  nearly  an 
hour,  when  one  of  the  ministers  or  elders 
who  sat  on  the  front  bench  rose,  pronounced 
four  words,  then  was  silent  for  a  minute, 
then  spoke  four  words  more  and  his  whole 
discourse  was  pronounced  in  this  manner. 
This  method  is  generally  followed  by  their 
preachers.  I  observed  in  the  countenances 
of  all  this  congregation  an  air  of  gravity 
mixed  with  sadness.  The  prayer  which 
terminated  this  meeting  was  fervent.  It  was 
pronounced  by  a  minister,  who  fell  on  his 
knees.  The  men  took  off  their  hats  and  each 
retired,  having  shaken  hands  with  his 
neighbor. 


“  I  have  seen  the  hospitals  of  France,  both 
at  Paris  and  in  the  provinces  ;  I  know  none 
of  them  hot  the  one  at  Besancon  that  can  be 
compared  to  this  as  Philadelphia.  Every  sick 
and  every  poor  person  has  his  bed  well 
furnished,  but  without  curtains,  as  it  should 
be.  Every  room  :s  lighted  by  windows  placed 
opposite,  which  introduce  plenty  of  light,  the 
great  consolation  to  a  man  confined,  of  which 
tyrants,  for  this  reason,  are  so  cruelly  sparing. 
Most  of  these  windows  open  over  the  fields,  1 
and  as  they  are  not  very  high  and  are  with-  i 
out  grates  it  would  be  very  easy  for  the 
prisoners  to  mako  their  escape.  But  the  idea 
never  enters  tbeir  beads.  This  fact  proves  : 
that  the  prisoners  are  happy,  and.  conse-  j 
qnently,  that  the  administration  is  good.  Tho 
garden  is  well  cultivated.  In  the  yard  they 
rear  a  great  number  of  hogs,  for  in  America 
the  hog,  as  well  as  the  ox,  dons  the  honors  of 
the  table  through  the  whole  year.  Mr.  Shoe¬ 
maker,  who  brought  me  thither,  and  another 
of  the  directors  distributed  some  cakes,  which 
they  had  brought  with  them,  among  the  lit¬ 
tle  orphans.  Thus  the  directors  think  of  their 
charges,  even  at  a  distance,  and  occupy  them¬ 
selves  with  their  happiness.  Good  God ! 
there  is,  then,  a  country  where  the  soul  of 
the  governor  of  a  hospital  is  not  a  soul  of 
brass. 

“  Blacks  are  here  mingled  with  the  whites 
and  lodged  in  the  same  apartments.  This  to 
me  seemed  a  balm  to  my  soul.  I  saw  a  negro 
woman  spinning  with  activity  by  the  side  of 
her  bed.  She  seemed  to  expect  a  word  of 
consolation  from  the  director ;  she  obtained  it, 
and  it  seemed  to  he  heaven  to  her  to  hear  it. 
On  our  return  from  the  hospital  we  draDk  a 
bottle  of  cider.  Compare  this  frugal  repast 
to  the  sum ntuous  feasts  given  by  the  super¬ 
intendents  of  the  poor  of  London — by  those 
humane  inspectors  who  assemble  to  consult 
on  making  repairs  to  the  amount  of  six  shill-  j 
iugs  and  order  a  dinner  for  six  guineas!  Yon 
never  find  among  the  Quakers  these  robberies 
upon  indigence,  these  infamous  treasons 
against  beneficence.  Bless  them,  then,  ye 
rich  and  poor;  ye  rich  because  their  fidelity 
and  prudence  economize  your  money;  ye 
poor  because  their  humanity  watches  over 


you  without  ceasing.  The  expenses  of  this 
hospital  amount  to  about  five  pence  a  day, 
money  of  Pennsylvania,  for  each  pensioner. 
You  know  that  the  best  administered  hospi- 
!  tal  in  Paris  amounts  to  about  fourteen  pence 
a  day,  like  money,  and  what  a  difference  in 
i  the  treatment ! 

“  The  hospital  for  lunatics  is  fine,  elegant 
and  well  kept.  I  observed  the  bustof  Frank¬ 
lin  in  the  library  and  was  told  this  honor  was 
rendered  to  him  as  one  of  the  principal  found¬ 
ers  of  the  institution.  Each  one  of  the  in¬ 
mates  (about  fifteen)  has  a  cell,  with  a  bed,  a 
table  and  a  convenient  window  fitted  with 
grates.  Stoves  are  fixed  in  the  walls  to  warm 
the  cells  in  winter.  There  were  no  male  per¬ 
sons  among  them.  Most  of  the  patients  are 
victims  of  religious  melancholy  or  of  disap¬ 
pointed  love.  Dr.  Push  has  invented  a  kind 
of  swing  chair  for  their  exercise.  I  asked  the 
l  .  humane  and  enlightened  Dr.  Rush  why  the 
cells  were  placed  beneath  the  ground  floor, 
exposed  to  the  unwholesome  humidity  of  the 
earth.  He  told  me  he  bad  endeavored  for  a 
long  time,  but  in  vain,  to  introduce  a  change 
in  this  particular,  and  that  this  hospital  was 
founded  at  a  time  when  little  attention  was 
thought  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of 
fool*.  I  observed  that  none  of  those  fools 
were  naked  or  indecent — a  thing  very  com¬ 
mon  with  us.  These  people  preservo,  even 
in  their  folly,  their  primitive  characteristic 
of  decency.” 

Writing  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  M.  de  War- 
ville  says:  “  Thanks  to  God,  he  still  exists  ! 

!  I  have  just  been  to  see  him  and  enjoy  his 
|  conversation,  in  the  midst  of  his  books,  which 
he  still  calls  his  best  friends.  The  pains  of 
his  cruel  infirmity  change  not  the  serenity 
of  his  countenance  nor  the  calmness  of  his 
conversation.  If  these  appear  so  agreeable 
to  our  Frenchmen  who  oDjoyed  his  friend- 
1  ship  iniParis,  how  would  they  seem  to  them 
I  bcreTwhere  no  diplomatic*  functions  impose 
upon  him  that  mask  of  reserve  which  was 
sometimes  so  chilling  to  his  guests?  Frank- 
j  lin,  surrounded  by  his  family,  appears  to  be 
I  one  of  those  patriarchs  whom  he  has  so  well 
j  described  and  whose  language  he  has  copied 
with  such  simple  eloquence.  He  seems  one 
of  those  ancient  philosophers  who  at  times 
descended  from  the  sphere  of  his  elevated 
genius  to  instruct  weak  mortals  by  accommo- 
i  j  dating  himself  to  their  feebleness.  I  have 
|  found  in  America  a  great  number  of  poli- 
j  ticians  and  virtuous  men,  but  I  find  none 
,  who  appears  to  possess  in  so  high  a  degree  as 
Franklin  the  characteristics  of  a  real  phil¬ 
osopher.” 

M.  de  Warville  breakfasted  on  September 
|  1,  1788.  with  Samuel  Ameland,  of  whom  he 

»:  says : 

"  He  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  benevo- 
j  lent  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  is  a  pupil 
|  of  Anthony  Benezet.  On  leaving  him  I  went 
■  to  see  an  experiment,  near  the  Delaware,  on 
a  boat,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ascend  rivers 
against  the  current.  The  inventor  was  Mr. 

I  Fitch,  who  had  formed  a  company  to  sup¬ 
port  the  expense.  One  of  his  most  zealous 
associates  is  Mr.  Thornton.  The  invention 
|.  was  disputed  between  Mr.  Fitch  and  Mr. 
Rumsey,  of  Virginia.  However  it  he,  the 
machine  which  I  saw  appears  well  executed 
and  well  adapted  to  the  design.  The  steam 
engine  gives  motion  to  three  loose  oars  of 
considerable  force,  which  were  to  give  sixty 
strokes  per  minute.  I  doubt  not  but,  physi- 


I  cally  speaking,  this  machine  may  produce  part 
1  of  the  effects  expected  from  it,  hut  I  doubt  its  j 
utility  in  commerce,  for,  notwithstanding  the 
I  assurances  of  the  undertakers,  it  must  re-  i 
quire  many  men  to  manage  it  and  much  ex-  I 
j  pense  in  repairing  the  damages  occasioned  by 
the  violence  and  multiplicity  of  the  friction. 
"Set  I  will  allow  that  if  the  movements  can 
be  simplified  and  the  expense  lessened  the 
invention  may  be  useful  in  a  country  where 
|  labor  is  dear  and  where  the  borders  of  rivers 

I  are  not  accessible,  like  those  in  France,  by 
horses  to  draw  the  boats.  This  idea  was  con¬ 
soling  to  Dr.  Thornton,  whom  I  saw  assailed 
by  railleries  on  account  of  the  ‘steamboat.’ 
These  railleries  appear  to  me  to  be  very  ill- 
placed.  I  cannot,  without  indignation,  see 
tho  Americans  dfscouraging  by  their  sarcasms 
the  generous  efforts  of  one  of  their  fellow- 
I  citizens. 


j 


i 


“‘If  there  exists,’  says  FrankliD,  ‘an 
Atheist  in  the  universe  he  would  he  con¬ 
verted  on  seeing  Philadelphia’ — on  contem¬ 
plating  a  town  where  everything  is  so  well 
arranged.  If  an  idle  man  should  come  into 
existence  here,  on  having  constantly  before 
his  eyes  the  three  amiable  sisters,  Wealth, 
Science  and  Virtue,  the  children  of  Industry 
and  Temperance,  he  would  soon  find  himself 
in  love  with  them  and  endeavor  to  obtain 
them  from  their  parents.  Such  are  the  ideas 
offered  to  the  mind  on  a  market  day  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  It  is  without  fear  of  contradiction 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  universe.  Variety 
and  abundance  in  the  articles,  order  in  the 
dintrihution,  are  all  here  united.  One  of  the 
essential  beauties  of  a  market  is  clean¬ 
liness  in  tho  provisions  and  those  who 
sell  them.  Cleanliness  is  conspicuous  here 
in  everything;  even  meat,  whose  as¬ 
pect  is  more  or  less  disgusting  in  other 
markets,  here  strikes  your  eye  agreeably. 
The  spectator  is  not  tormented  with  the  sight 
of  little  streams  of  blood  which  infect  the  air 
and  foul  the  streets.  The  women  who  bring 
tlie  produce  of  the  country  are  dressed  with 
decency.  Their  vegetables  and  fruits  are 
neatly  arranged  in  handsome,  well-made  bas¬ 
kets.  Everything  is  assembled  here — the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  country  and  the  works  of  indus¬ 
try ;  flesh,  fish,  fruits,  garden  seed,  pottery, 
ironware,  shoes,  trays,  trinketB  extremely 
well  made,  etc.  The  stranger  is  never  weaned 
in  contemplating  this  multitude  of  men  and 
women,  moving  and  crossing  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  without  tumult  or  injury.  You  would 
say  that  it  was  a  market  of  brothers,  a  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  philosophers,  of  tho  pupils  of  the 
silent  Pythagoras,  for  silenoe  reigns  without 
interruption.  You  hear  none  of  those  piercing 
cries  so  common  elsewhere.  Each  one  sells, 
bargains  and  buys  in  silence.  The  carts  and 
horses  which  have  brought  in  the  supplies 
are  peaceably  arranged  in  the  next  street  in 
the  order  in  which  they  arrive.  When  disen¬ 
gaged  they  move  off  in  silence — no  quarrels 
among  the  car  men  and  the  porters.  You  see 
none  of  our  fools  and  maccaronies  galloping 
with  loose  reins  in  the  streets.  These  are  the 
astonishing  effect  of  habit,  a  habit  inspired  by 
the  Quakers,  who  planted  morals  in  this 
country;  a  habit  of  doing  everything  with 
tranquility  and  with  reason  ;  a  habit  of  injur¬ 
ing  no  person  and  of  having  no  need  of  the 
interposition  of  Magistrates.  To  maintain 
order  in  such  a  market  in  France  would  re¬ 
quire  four  girdles  and  a  dozen  soldiers.  Here 
the  law  has  no  need  of  muskets;  education 
and  morals  have  done  everything.  Two 
clerks  of  the  police  walk  in  the  market.  If 
they  suspect  a  pound  of  butter  of  being  light 


they  weigh  It,  If 


use  of  the  hospital.  You  see  here  the  fathers 
of  families  go  to  market.  It  was  formerly  so 
in  Fiance.  Their  wives  succeeded  them , 
thinking  themselves  dishonored  by  the  task, 
they  have  resigned  it  to  their  servants. 
Neither  economy  nor  morals  have  gamed  any¬ 
thing  by  this  change.  _ , 

“The  nrice  of  bread  is  from  one  penny  to 
twopence  the  pound;  beef  and  mutton  from 
twopence  to  fourpence;  veal  from  one  pe: nny 
to  twopence ;  hay  from  20  to  30  shillings  the 
ton  ;  butter  from  fourpence  to  silence  per 
pound-  wood  from  sevenpence  to  eightpence 
the  cord.  Vegetables  are  in  abundance  and 
cheap.  Wines  of  Europe,  particularly  those 
of  France,  are  cheaper  here  than  anywhere 
else  I  have  drank  the  wine  of  Provence, 
said  to  be  made  by  M.  Bergasse,  at  Mepen  a 
the  bottle,  but  the  taverns  are  extremely 
dear  Articles  of  luxury  are  expensive.  A 
hair-dresser  costs  you  eightponce  the  dahy’^ 
12  shillings  the  month.  I  hired  a  one-horse 
chaise  three  days ;  it  cost  me  three  louis  d  ors. 


“  General  Miflin  conducted  me  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  I  saw  nothing  remarkable  in 
it  The  building  is  far  from  that  magnificence 
:  attributed  to  it  by  the  Abbe  Kaynal.  It  is 
i  certainly  a  fine  building,  when  compared 
j,  With  other  edifices  of  Philadelphia,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  put  in  competition  with  those  public 
buildings  which  we  call  fine  in  Europe 
There  were  about  fifty  members  present, 
seated  on  chairs  enclosed  by  a  balustrade. 
Behind  the  balustrade  is  the  gallery  for  spec¬ 
tators  A  ‘petit  maltre ’  who  should  rail 
suddenly  from  Paris  into  the  Assembly  would 
undoubtedly  find  it  ridiculous.  He  would 
scoff  at  the  simplicity  of  their  cloth  coats  and, 
in  some  cases,  at  the  negligence  of  their 
toilettes ;  but  every  man  who  thinks  will  de¬ 
sire  that  this  simplicity  will  ever  remain  and 
become  universal.  They  pointed  out  to  me 
under  one  of  these  plain  coats,  a  farmer  by 
the  name  of  Findley,  whose  eloquence  dis¬ 
plays  the  greatest  talents. 


M  deWarville  left  Philadelphia  on  Sep¬ 
tember  7, 1788,  on  a  journey  to  the  Ohio  by 

WWe°shoutdbUh?rdly  expect  Mch  comments 
on  Philadelphia  to-day—certamly  not  from 
M.  Bourget. 


From, 


t  Bate, 


o>. 


(THOMAS  W.  HALL  WAS  BORN  WHEN 
WASHINGTON  WAS  PRESIDENT 
OF  THIS  COUNTRY. 


TO  CELEBRATE  HIS  BIRTHDAY 


(The  Aged  Man  Both  Smoked  and 
Chewed  Tobacco,  But  He  Has  Bed 
a  Very  Q,uiet  Life — He  Glories  in  a 
Head  of  Thick  Brown  Hair — How 
to  Avoid  Baldness. 


Centenarian  Thomas  W.  Hall. 


On  the  4th  of  March,  1795,  during 
[Washington's  second  term  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  when  this  infant  republic 
was  learning  how  to  stand  alone,  there 
was  born  to  Mahlon  and  Mary  Hall  a 
eon,  whom  they  named  Thomas  W. 
One  week  from  next  Tuesday  that  son 
will  be  100  years  old,  and  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  the  centena¬ 
rian  will  be  celebrated  by  his  descend¬ 
ants,  with  number  twelve,  and  their 
friends  in  a  fitting  manner. 

Mr.  Hall  is  now  residing  with  his 
Eon,  Thomas  P.  Hall,  at  Angora.  He 
is  small  in  stature  and  a  little  stooped, 
but  there  is  a  glow  of  health  upon  his 
cheeks  which  indicates  that  he  may 
enjoy  several  more  years  of  life.  He 
Spends  his  time  contentedly  in  a  com¬ 


fortable  rocking  chair  near  a  warm 
Etove  during  the  winter  months.  He 
walks  about  the  house  without  assist¬ 
ance,  and  in  pleasant  weather  enjoys 
being  out  of  doors.  His  mother  lived 
to  the  ripe  old  age  of  90  years,  and  a 
brother,  John  Hall,  aged  97,  and  a 


m 


Sarah  Dickinson,  or~W"esr<jnes- 
still  survives.  The  brother  and 


sister  will  join  in  the  celebration  on 
March  4. 

Although  his  whiskers  are  gray, 
there  is  scarcely  a  gray  hair  upon  the 
centenarian’s  head,  and  he  is  not  bald. 
He  is  exceedingly  proud  of  his  thick 
I  brown  hair,  and  wants  other  people  to 
understand  that  he  does  not  wear  a 
wig.  “The  only  way  I  can  account 
for  father’s  remarkable  head  of  hair,! 
said  Henry  H.  Hall  yesterday,  “is  his 
[custom  of  standing  on  his  head  in  the 
water,  as  I  always  called  it.  Ever 
jsince  I  can  remember,  it  has  been  his 
custom  when  washing  in  a  basin  of 
'cold  water,  to  turn  his  head  down  and 
[immerse  it  in  the  water,  holding  it 
there  sometimes  for  five  minutes.  This 
occurred  whenever  he  had  occasion  to 
wash,  and  sometimes  several  times  a 
'day.” 

j  In  his  younger  days  Mr.  Hall  was  a 
(hard  worker  and  a  man  of  great  de¬ 
termination.  He  was  born  at  Fiftieth 
/street  and  Elm  avenue,  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  learned  the 
trade  of  chair  making.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  flour  and  feed  business  a 
short  time,  but  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  farming  in  Chester  and  Bucks  coun¬ 
ties  until  he  was  74  years  old,  when 
he  retired  from  active  life. 


I  Churches  Whose  Influ¬ 


ence  is  Weakening. 


THE  COMMUNICANTS  MOVE 

B 


St.  Peter’s,  St.  Paul’s  and  Old 
Christ  Church. 


ENJOYED  THE  CENTENNIAL,, 
j  The  year  1876  was  in  some  respects 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable.  At  that 
i  time  he  lived  in  Hestonville  with  one 
;  of  his  sons  and  used  to  visit  the  ex- 
I  position  almost  daily.  The  progress  of 
the  world  was  all  spread  out  before 
him,  and  he  traced  the  improvements 
in  navigation  from  the  time  Fulton’s 
:  steamboat  first  plied  the  Hudson  in 
1807,  the  development  in  railroading 
since  the  first  locomotive  ran  in  this 
country,  in  1827,  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  electricity  in  telegraphy, 
cables,  telephones,  light,  heat  and 
power.  All  these  improvements  he 
followed  so  long  as  he  could  read  the 
newspapers,  but  his  interest  in  affairs 
of  the  day  has  lagged,  now  that  he 
cannot  read  with  ease. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hall  was  first  a 
Whig  and  then  a  Republican.  He  first 
voteld  for  James  Morton  in  1816.  Dur-  ■ 
lng  recent  years  he  has  not  voted. 
Being  a  Friend  he  took  part  in  none 
of  the  wars.  He  was  always  an  early 
riser,  3  o’clock  A.  M.  being  his  usual 
hour  to  arise  when  on  the  farm.  He 
emokes  and  chews,  but  with  modera¬ 
tion. 

His  wife,  Mary  Heston,  died  at  an. 
age  of  83  years  nearly  a  score  of  years 
ago.  Of  their  eleven  children  five  sur-, 
vive,  Edward  W.,  Thornes  P.,  Samuel 
D.  and  Henry  H.  Hall  and  Martha 
Seltzer,  of  Chester  Valley.  There  are  ' 
five  grandchildren  and  one  great 
grandchild. 


I  The  _'sn;ent_deserticm_l3y_ 
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,  gradual  decay  ana.  uuimaieiy  .... 

|  sale  for  commercial  or  other  secular  pur¬ 
pose,  of  the  old  and  well-known  land¬ 
mark  the  P.  E.  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  , 
at  the  Northwest  corner  of  Fifteenth  (.nd 
Chestnut  streets,  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  present  status  of  other  historical  build-  t 
irgs  of  the  same  denomination  in  other 
central  portions  of  the  city.  There  was 
a  time,  and  at  no  very  remote  period  in 
the  past,  when  the  Church  of  the  Epip¬ 
hany  occupied  the  first  rank  in  what 
might  be  termed  the  “swell”  Episcopal 
places  of  worship  of  the  city.  It  had  the 
most  eloquent  divines  occupying  the  pul¬ 
pit,  the  most  costly  and  artistic  choir  and 
the  most  softly  upholstered  pews,  all  of 
which  were  well  filled  with  the  creme 
jde  la  creme  of  tho  fashionable  society,  of 
Philadelphia. 

This  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the 
church  all  passed  away.  The  pastor  was 
replaced;  the  grand  organ  became  silent,, 
and  gradually  the  comfortable  -  pews  be¬ 
came  deserted  one  by  one;  the  church 
building  itself  began  to  present  a  worn 
appearance,  both  externally  and  inter¬ 
nally,  and  this  condition  of  things  contin¬ 
ued  until  the  church  was  closed  perman¬ 
ently,  and  the  building  sold  to  the  high¬ 
est  bidder,  and  will  soon  be  torn  down 
to.  make  way  for  some  palatial  business 
edifice,  the  exact  character  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  made  public. 

The  question  has  been  asked:  '‘What 
caused  the  decadence  of  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany?”  and  the  generally  received 
answer  has  been  that  it  was  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  aristocratic  families 
who  lived  near  by  and  supported  it  have 
joined  other  congregations  or  have  gone 
to  "fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,”  and 
left  the  old  and  venerated  church,  to  taka 
care  of  itself. 

It  then  became  a  matter  of  specula¬ 
tion  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  future  of 
other  old  landmarks  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Denomination  In  the  central  part 
the  city,  and  located  in  neighborhoods 
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that  were  formerly  peopled  by  the  better 
classes  of  Philadelphia  society  and  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  congregations  of  these 
churches. 

There  are  three  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churches  In  the  city  that  antedate  the 
Revolution  and  which  In  their  day  were 
the  centres  of  the  mast  aristocratic  resi¬ 
dence  portion  of  the>  city  and  these  old 
landmarks  are  the  historic  Christ  Church 
on  Second  street  above  Market,  St.  Peter’s 
Church  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Pins 
streets,  and  St.  Paul’s  Church,  on  ths 
east  side  of  Third  street,  below  Walnut. 

From  careful  inquiries  made  by  an 
Item  reporter,  It  appears  that  only  one  of 
these  churches  Is  going  to  decay,  and  that 
is  St.  Paul’s  Church.  The  other  two,;| 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter’s  Church,  are 
In  as  flourishing  a  condition  now  as  they 
were  generations  ago,  and  there  Is  not  the 
slightest  prospect  of  either  church  going 
to  decay,  or  changing  hands.  By  those 
Intimately  connected  with  the  two  churches 
named.  The  Item  reporter  was  told  that 
the  churches  will  both  be  In  active  church 
working  order  for  generations  to  come, 
and  the  good  they  are  doing  in  the 
cause  of  religion  will  be  more  likely  to 
increase  than  diminish. 

One  principal  reason  why  Christ  Church 
and  St.  Peter's  Church  cannot  fall  Into 
decay  is  the  fact  that  each  church  has 
a  perpetual  and  liberal  endowment,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  all  coming  expense,  and  the 
principal  of  which  endowment  will  in¬ 
crease  as  time  rolls  on. 

Another  source  of  prosperity  Is  the 
fact  that  both  churches  enjoy  a  liberal 
pew  rent.  This  source  of  revenue  has 
never  stopped  and  there  Is  no  Indica¬ 
tion  that  it  ever  will,  and  another  thing 
to  be  considered  is  the  fact  that  these 
pew  rents  are  still  being  paid  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  or  descendants  of  the  old  time  fami¬ 
lies  who  have  belonged  to  the  congrega¬ 
tions  for  generations. 

The  fact  that  the  neighborhoods  of 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter’s  Church  have 
been  vacated  by  the  better  class  of  fami-  | 
lies  that  attended  them,  and  have  moved 
far  west  or  north  into  the  more  Improved 
parts  of  the  city,  has  not  made  them 
desert  the  old  places  of  worship,  for  the 
children  and  children’s  children  of  these 
families  take  just  as  much  interest  in  the 
churches  as  their  ancestors  did. 

At  the  present  time  St.  Peter’s  Church 
has  a  regular  list  of  over  700  communi¬ 
cants,  and  Christ  Church  has  about  the 
same  number,  and  regular  Sunday  «and 
dally  services  are  kept  up  just  as  of 
yore. 

As  Is  well  known  the  first  Christ  Church 
was  erected  in  1693,  and  the  corner  stone 
of  the  present  church  was  laid  In  April, 
1727,  and  the  church  and  steeple  as  they 
stand  to-day  were  finished  about  1760, 
Some  years  after  the  growth  of  the  church 
was  so  great  that  Its  spread  find  Influence 
became  a  matter  of  necessity  and  it  was 
resolved  to  erect  another  church  of  tho 
same  denomination  at  the  corner  of  Third 
and  Pine  streets,  and  the  name  selected 
for  this  branch  place  otf  worship  was  St. 
Peter’s  P.  E.  Church.  This  church  flour¬ 
ished  under  these  auspices  and  after  a 
time  St.  Peter’s  became  a  rival  to  Christ 
Church  in  power,  influence  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  communicants.  Both  churches  were 
supported  by  the  same  element  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  society,  and  even  to  the  present 
day  the  two  churches  are  united  in  the 
cause  of  Christianity. 

At  both,  the  churches  mentioned  It  was 
positively  asserted  that  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions  are  not  only  in  a  first-class  pe¬ 
cuniary  condition  now,  but  are  well  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  future,  and  were  hever 
in  a  In  ore  prosperous  condition  than 
they  are  at  present,  and  there  is  not  the 
least  danger  of  either  of  them  following 
In  the  path  of  the  Church  of  the  Epip¬ 
hany. 

What  is  stated  above  regarding  two  of 
the  three  ante-Revolutionary  P.  E.  Church¬ 
es  does  •  not  unfortunately,  apply  to  the 


raul’s  P. 
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on  Third  street  below  Walnu 
church  has  seen  its  best  days 
been  retrograding  for  many  years  j 
It  is  unedrstood  that  it  has  been  crushed 
so  to  speak  between  its  two  more  power¬ 
ful  neighbors,  Christ  Church  and  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  but  in  Its  day  St.  Paul’* 
Church  had  a  high  and  commanding 
position  as  a  place  of  worship. 

It  Is  now  mainly  used  for  missionary 
purposes  and  the  congregation  which  used 
to  consist  of  many  of  the  best  families 
In  Philadelphia,  are  now  composed  of  a 
limited  number  of  the  poorer  classes  who 
reside  in  the  courts,  alleys,  and  small 
streets  in  that  section  of  the  city.  The 
church  is  supported  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  and  there  are  no  pew  rents! 
or  other  regular  sources  of  revenue.  The 
\  church  presents  a  neglected  and  even  de¬ 
serted  appearance  ana  while  it  was  stated 
that  there  is  no  Immediate  prospect  of  the 
church  building  being  sold  and  torn  down, 
still  the  reporter  was  told  that  a  humber 
of  efforts  have  been  made  to  sell  tb* 
property,  but  there  are  no  purchasers. 
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AN  OLD  LANDMARK  TO  GO. 


Tho  Price  Mansion  Built  in  1790  to  Be  Ee 
placed  by  Modern  Dwellings. 

The  old  Price  mansion  at  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  Thirty-eighth  and  Chest¬ 
nut  Streets,  recently  purchased  by  Will 
iam  Weigntman,  Is  soon  to  be  replaced 
by  a  row  of.  houses,  operations  beginning 

ntThis  house  was  built  by  Chandler 
Price  in  1790  as  a  Summer  residence, 
and  was  occupied  only  as  such  unUj 
the  Spring  of  1804,  after  which  time  he 
continued  to  reside  there  permanently 
until  his  death  in  1827.  At  the  time  this 
old  mansion  was  being  built  the  properw 
popularly  known  as  “Morns  Folly 
Chestnut  Street  was  being  demolished 
and  most  all  the  doors  and  window 
frames  from  the  Morris  mansion  were 
purchased  by  Mr.  Price  for  h  s  new 
country  house.  It  is  rather  singular 
that  no  two  of  these  old  doors  or  win¬ 
dow  frames  are  of  the  same  dimensions. 

The  grounds  originally  extended  from 
o  nciiit  between  the  present  Thnts 
fourth  and  Thirty-sixth  Streets  » 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  and  from  cheotiiut 
to  Market  Streets.  After  streets  begap 
to  be  cut  through  the  property,  portions 
furtherest  from  the  house  weie  soM 
from  time  to  time,  until  by  the  sale  or 
all  the  land  west  of  its  present  w  est- 
ern  boundary  the  proper  tywas  red uced 
to  its  present  size  in  1866.  The  not 
houses,  stables,  ice-house,  etc.,  wet re  alt 
located  on  or  a  little  west  of  tnat  por- 
tion  of  the  grounds  at 

by  the  residence  of  Frank  McLaugm in, 
and  were  torn  down  in  1866  and  1867  to 
make  room  for  the  residence  now  oc- 

C_T«ldhl Mansion  in  its  earlier  toys 
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was  the  scene  of  much  gaiety,  Mr. 
Price  being  famous  in  his  day  as  an 
entertainer.  It  was  his  almost  invari¬ 
able  rule  to  give  two  dinner  parties 
each  month,  where  all  the  prominent 
peoole  of  the  country,  both  socially  and 
politically,  were  entertained  at  different 
times.  President  Andrew  Jackson  was 
more  than  once  entertained  in  this 
house,  being  a  very  warm  personal 
friend  of  Charles  PcHce.  Mr.  Price's 
son,  Butler  Price,  at  this  time  was  an 
officer  of  the  celebrated  Philadelphia 
City  Troop,  and  several  times  each 
Spring  and  Autumn  this  house  was  made 
an  objective  point  by  the  troopers. 
Picketing  their  horses  to  the  fence 
along  Chestnut  Street,  then  a  mere 
lane,  they  regaled  themselves  with 
their  gay  young  officer  within  the 
parental  mansion. 

The  house  has  been  occupied  con¬ 
tinuously  since  its  erection  in  1790  until 
the  present  time  by  the  family,  its 
last  occupancy  being  a  grand-daughter 
of  its  original  owner. 

Mr.  Price's  town  house,  during  most 
of  his  life,  was  on  Ninth  Street,  near 
Soruce,  and  was  afterward  sold  to  one 
of  the  Boneparte  family,  who  were  in 
•this  country  at  that  time. 
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GERMANTOWN’S 
HISTORIC  HOMES 


Scores  of  Quaint  Old  Houses  Scattered 
Along  the  Main  Street. 


WHERE  WASHINGTON  RESIDED 


The  Famous  Morris  Homestead  and  Its 
Surroundings  —  A  Place  That  Gave 
Shelter  to  Many  Eminent  Dignitaries. 
How  It  Is  Furnished  —  Other  Points 
of  Interest  to  Our  Methodist  Visitors. 
Historical  Notes. 


Among  Germantown’s  many  old  time 
|  residences  one  of  the  most  notable  is  the 
I  Morris  homestead,  on  Main  street, 
I  opposite  Market  Square.  No  doubt  it 
|  will  be  pointed  out  to  many  of  the  visit- 
|  ing  Methodist  clergymen  during  their 
stay  in  Germantown,  to  whom  a  cursory 
glance  a.t  its  history  may  prove  not  unin* 


/, 


fteresting.  This  old  home  was  the  resL 
dence  of  Gen.  Howe,  and  at  the  same 
i  time  the  home  of  Prince  William,  then  a 
]  youth,  who  afterwards  became  King  of 
j  England.  Subsequently  it  was  occupied 
I  by  President  Washington. 

!  The  house  was  built  in  17*72  by  the 
|  lineal  ancestors  of  the  family  who  are 
|  its  present  occupants.  It  has  no  show 
of  grounds  around  it  in  front,  but  the 
lawn  is  in  the  rear,  running  back  almost 
as  far  af  the  eye  can  reach,  where  it  is 
divided  off  from  the  thoroughfare  by  a 
tall  wooden  fence.  High,  noble  looking 
oak  trees  are  scattered  about  these  cool, 
shady  grounds,  one  of  which,  with  a 
massive  trunk  and  broad,  thick  boughs, 
is  reputed  to  be  the  largest  tree  in  Ger¬ 
mantown.  Some  years  back  a  number 
of  old  bullets  were  dug  out  of  the  top 
limbs  of  one  of  the  trees  on  the  grounds, 
supposed  to  have  been  lodged  there  dur¬ 
ing  the  battle  of  Germantown.  Another 
attractive  spot  about  the  grounds  is  an 
old  pump ,  from  which  the  coldest  and 
purest  of  spring  water  flows. 

But  the  interior  of  the  house  is  even 
more  curious  and  quaint  than  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  rooms  are  square,  and 
are  finished  in  solid  old  walnut  and  rose¬ 
wood  cabinet  ware  of  a  pattern  in  fash¬ 
ion  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  In 
one  room  stands  an  old  clock  at  one 
time  the  property  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  which  ticked  in  its  same  solemn 
metre  in  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  Louis 
XVI.  Its  history  is  a  curious  one.  It 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  family 
who  now  own  it  through  an  auction  sale 
in  New  York  in  1794.  The  furniture  in  the 
room  where  it  now  stands  appropriately 
corresponds.  There  is  a  big  open  fire¬ 
place,  and  above  it  on  the  wall,  and  in 
fact  all  around  the  walls,  are  old  por¬ 
trait  paintings.  There  are  quaint  old 
sofas,  tables  and  escritoires  not  a  day 
under  eighty  years  old.  The  parlor  is 
fitted  up  in  the  same  antique  style.  In 
!  the  up-stairs  rooms  the  eye  is  met  every¬ 
where  with  antiquarian  relics.  In  one 
chamber  is  a  bedstead  eighty-five  years 
old,  with  tall,  carved  rosewood  posts.  The 
cabinet  and  washstand  are  of  plain  rose¬ 
wood,  with  brass  mountings,  and  the 
tapestries  and  curtains,  painting  and 
bric-a-brac  are  all  of  an  age  long  past. 
Indeed,  the  house  and  everything  in  it 
and  around  it  attaches  an  old-time  in¬ 
terest,  full  of  quiet  and  repose- 

OTHER  HISTORIC  BUII.DINGS. 

“Stenton,”  the  home  of  the  Logans, 
was  erected  by  James  Logan  (Wm. 
Penn’s  secretary,  in  1726.  ‘Stenton” 
for  a  time  was  the  headquarters  of  Gen. 
Howe.  It  is  situated  near  Wayne  Junc¬ 
tion.  Numerous  historic  buildings  are 
situated  on  Main  street,  north  of  the 
railroad  bridge.  “Loudon”  was  built  by 
Thos.  Armat.  The  Toland  house  was 
built  in  1740.  During  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  war  it  was  occupied  by  the  Miller 
family.  Capt.  John  Miller  commanded 


a  company  raised  in  this  vicudty  janu 
ary,  1776,  and  was  attached  to  Magaw’s 
5th  battalion.  The  captain  and  most  of 
his  patriotic  band  were  slain  while  de* 

J  fending  Fort  Washington,  N.  Y.  Many 
of  the  older  families  in  Germantown  are 
descendants  of  this  illustrious  soldier, 
the  Millers,  Ployds,  Whartenbys,  Shriv- 
ers,  Peifers,  Reeds,  Steels  and  Bruners 
being  among  the  number.  The  Wagner 
house  was  built  in  1747,  and  was  used  as 
a  hospital.  The  Henry  mansion  was 
built  in  1760.  The  Ottinger  homestead, 
built  in  1776,  is  still  occupied  by  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  that  old  Revolutionary 
family.  The  Royal  house  was  built  in 
1747.  The  Fleckenstein  and  Hacker 
houses  are  ancient  and  historic.  The 
Wister  mansion,  Main  street,  opposite 
Queen,  was  erected  in  1744.  Gen.  Ag* 
new,  a  British  officer,  having  been  shot 
in  front  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  was 
carried  down  to  this  building,  where  be 
expired. 

The  White  cottage  (Belton’s),  on  Man* 
helm  street,  was  partly  erected  before 
the  Revolution.  The  grounds  were  oc- 
.  cupied  by  the  British.  The  Friends’ 
Meeting  was  organized  about  1705.  The 
burying  ground  adjoins  the  meeting 
house.  Opposite  is  the  old  Abraham 
Keyser  homestead.  The  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  occupied  the  house  corner  of  Mill 
street  and  Market  Square,  now  occupied 
by  the  Women’s  Christian  Association. 

The  old  Academy,  on  School  street, 
was  built  in  1760.  The  old  bell  was 
brought  over  from  England  in  the  tea 
ships,  but  was  not  allowed  to  land  in 
Boston.  It  was  returned  in  1773,  and 
came  back  after  the  war  was  over  and 
was  placed  in  the  building.  The  weather 
vane  remains  the  same  as  it  was  during 
t  the  battle  of  Germantown.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  used  as  a  hospital.  In  1793 
Congress  applied  for  the  use  of  the  build- 
;j  ing,  but  it  was  never  used.  Market 
Square  was  surveyed  in  1740.  It  once 
contained  a  market  house  and  prison, 
which  were  built  in  1741.  The  Soldiers’ 
Monument  was  erected  on  the  Square 
in  1877.  Several  historic  cannon  stand 
on  this  spot,  having  been  presented  by 
the  Government  to  Post  6,  G.  A.  R. 

Beginning  at  Main  street  and  School, 
lane,  and  continuing  to  near  Maplewood 
avenue,  stood  a  number  of  historic 
buildings.  The  Germantown  Bank  is 
on  the  site  of  the  building  used  as  the 
capitol  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  yel¬ 
low  fever  epidemic  in  1793.  Governor 
Mifflin  and  Secretary  Dallas  resided  here, 
as  did  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Secretary 
Randolph,  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  old  building,  north  (Ashmead’s), 
was  the  King  of  Prussia  Inn.  The  old 
stone  mansion,  standing  back,  was  once 
occupied  by  Christopher  Lehman,  a 

I  man  of  note  in  Germantown.  All  of 
these  ancient  buildings  remaining  have 
been  transformed  into  business  estab- 
ments. 
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otter  omitting,  adjoining 
sociation  Hall,  has  been  in  the  Beck 
and  Potter  families  for  a  century.  Town 
Hall  was  built  on  the  ground  owned  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Harvey.  The  Engle 
homestead  adjoining  was  built  by  Benj. 
Engle  in  1758.  The  Morris  house,  cor¬ 
ner  of  High  street,  is  ancient  and  his¬ 
toric.  The  Pastorius  house,  Main  and 
High  streets  (now  Dr.  Dunton’s)  was 
the  home  of  the  Pastorius  family. 
The  stone  house  adjoining  (Dr.  Smith’s) 
was  the  Green  Tree  Tavern.  It  was 
erected  in  1743  by  one  of  the  Pastorius 
family.  Gen.  Lafayette  once  dined  in 
this  house,  and  Miss  A.  Chew,  aged  16, 
presided  at  the  feast.  The  Haines  house 
opposite  was  built  in  1700.  It  was  used 
as  a  hospital  during  the  battle  of  Ger¬ 
mantown.  Gen.  Lafayette  was  once  en¬ 
tertained  here  by  R.  Haines.  The  De 
Witt  house,  corner  of  Main  street  and 
East  Walnut  lane,  was  the  residence  of 
Dr.  De  Witt,  a  noted  philosopher.  He 
came  to  America  in  1704  and  died  here 
in  1765,  aged  90  years.  Near  the  chan¬ 
cel  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  High  street, 
is  the  grave  of  this  distinguished  man. 
The  Mennonite  Meeting,  on  Main  street, 
is  quite  ancient,  having  been  erected  in 
1770,  on  the  site  of  the  log  house  erected 
in  1708.  The  old  graveyard  is  adjoin¬ 
ing,  Gen.  Agnew  was  shot  while  pass- 
r  ing  this  place.  The  Channon  house,  a 
few  doors  above,  was  built  by  Dirck  Key¬ 
ser,  one  of  the  first  settlers.  Jacob  Key¬ 
ser  resided  here.  The  old  Washington 
Hotel  was  kept  by  Winfried  Nice,  about 
a  century  ago.  It  is  well  preserved. 
The  Johnson  homestead,  corner  of  Wash¬ 
ington  lane,  was  built  by  John  John¬ 
son,  in  1765.  Elwood  Johnson’s  home, 
adjoining,  was  built  in  1768.  The  old  ce¬ 
dar  fence,  near  the  spring  house,  is  full 
of  bullet  holes,  the  result  of  the  fight 
around  this  historic  spot.  It  was  once 
the  abode  of  the  Rev.  Peter  A.  Keyser, 
the  Dunkard  preacher.  The  "Ship 
House”  (Bockius’)  is  above  Johnson’s 
and  is  ancient  as  well  as  historic. 

The  Concord  School  House  was  buiit 
in  1775.  Adjoining  is  Axe’s  graveyard, 
which  contains  the  graves  of  many  old 
families,  among  them  being  the  Axes, 
Channons  and  Lippards.  Many  Revolu- 

Itionary  soldiers  are  buried  here.  One 
grave  contains  six  American  soldiers, 
Capt.  Franks,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Major  Turner  being  among  the  number. 
The  Rodney  house  is  historic,  as  is  the 
Dr.  Johnson  house,  with  its  fine  shrub¬ 
bery  and  ancient  trees.  This  home¬ 
stead  was  erected  in  1798.  The  Chew 
house,  the  home  of  the  Chews,  was 
built  in  1761,  and  is  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  relics  of  the  Revo’utionary  war 
in  Germantown.  The  British,  who  oc¬ 
cupied  this  building,  were  so  well  pro¬ 
tected  that  they  suffered  little  loss.  Here 
was  the  turning  point  of  the  battle  of 
I  Germantown.  The  Billmyer  house,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Upsal  street  was  occupied  by 
Michael  Billmyer  during  the  battle. 
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asnmgron  ana  nisMfes’fe^a  coIin 
cil  in  front  of  this  house  when  the  Chew 
house  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  The  Paul  house  is  situated  at  Main 
aud  Gorgas  streets.  It  is  pebble- 
dashed.  The  door  jamb  is  full  of  bal¬ 
let  marks  from  the  battle.  The  stump 
of  an  ancient  tree  stands  in  front  of  the 
house,  adorned  with  flowers. 

In  1793  General  Washington  was  a 
regular  worshiper  in  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  now  the  Market  Square 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  old  bell  now 
m  this  church  is  170  years  old,  having 
been  cast  in  1725. 

The  unoccupied  building  corner  of 
Main  street  and  Walnut  lane  was  many 
years  ago  occupied  as  a  manual  labor 
school.  Drs.  Bolton  and  Monteith  were 
the  Presidents.  A  large  farm  of  200 
acres  was  worked  by  the  students,  who 
took  their  turns  in  the  carpenter  shop 
making  packing  boxes  for  the  hat  manu 
facturers.  This  training  school  re¬ 
mained  here  three  years,  when  it  was 
removed  to  Easton,  and  is  known  all 
over  the  country  as  Eafayette  College. 

HISTORICAL  NOTES. 

•  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1793  met 
in  the  Germantown  Academy,  on  School  street 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Attorney  General  Ran-' 
dolph  occupied  a  house  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
tHSi>rMent  National  Bank  ot  Germantown. 

The  historical  old  Chew  house,  coiner  of  Main 
SlJeets'  about  the  same  condi- 
tiou  that  it  was 1  during  the  battle  of  Germantown 

tJ^°maSi  G°r.f£ey’  th/-  Mathematician  and 
the  inventor  of  the  quadrant,  was  born  in  Ger 
mantown  sn  1704,  where  he  died  in  1749 
RC  --t<,pher  Sower  in  1743,  printed’ the  first 
Bible  in  America  at  Germantown.  It  was  a 
quarto  edition.  Luther's  translation,  and  was 
three  years  in  press.  He  also  established  the  first  1 
*ypc.Tou?^ry  111  America  in  Germantown  and 
was  the  first  to  make  cast  iron  stoves.  ’ 

James  Ugan  born  in  Irelaud  in  1674,  died  at 
Stenton  in  Germantown,  1751.  Logan,  the 
Indian  chief,  was  named  for  him.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Penn,  and  one  of  the  first  Chief  rus¬ 
tics  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  J 
The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  Ger, 
S?“i°Wnftmol809^as  *502,118,  which  yielded  a 
return  of  $2581.  The  assessed  valuation  of  real 
estate  m  the  Twenty-second  ward  for  the  year 
1894  was  about  $40,000,000,  yielding  an  income  of 
over  $600,000. 

In  1789  a  resolution  passed  Congress,  then  in 
session  in  New  York,  to  make  Germantown  the 
capital  of  the  United  States.  A  slight  amend¬ 
ment  caused  the  resolution  to  lay  over  until  next 
session,  when  Washington  was  selected 
Germantown  was  incorporated  as  a' borough 

land  1689  P  fr°m  William  Pena>  in  Bng- 
The  first  protest  against  slavery  in  America 
was  made  by  the  German  Friends  in  German¬ 
town,  m 1688. 

The  Mennonites’  first  meeting  house  was 
bmlt  here  m  1708,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
church,  which  was  erected  in  1779.  1 

The  German  Reformed  Church,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Market  Square  Church,  was  erected 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  site  of 
Association  Hall,  was  built  in  1812.  1 

T  Michael’s  Lutheran  Church  was  built  about 
1742,  before  a  Lutheran  church  was  erected  In 
the  city  proper, 

The  first  Episcopal  church  in  Germantown 
St.  Luke’s,  was  erected  in  1819.  * 

wJshbu?n*“«Lown  Acfldemy'on  ^h°01 

The  Dunkards  settled  first  in  Germantown 
erecting  their  log  church  is  1731.  1 

l?The  Friends  erected  their  meeting  house  in 


nristopnef  Sower  printed  a  newspaper  in 
Germantown  in  1739. 

The  Soldiers’  National  Cemetery  is  situated  on 
Haines  street  and  Limekiln  pike.  It  is  very 
beautiful  and  contains  the  remains  of  1700  Union 
soldiers.  Ivy  Hill  Cemetery,  on  Mt.  Airy  ave¬ 
nue,  is  another  beautiful  ciiyof  the  dead.  The 
Haines  Street  Methodist  grave-yard  contains  the 
remains  of  hundreds  of  the  old  Methodist  fam¬ 
ilies,  the  Harveys,  Harmers,  Regers,  Benners, 
Thomases,  Keysers,  Bowmans,  Shrivers,  Becks’ 
Fraleys,  McCarthurs  and  Roaches  being  among 
the  number.  Fifty  heroes  who  fought  in  the 
Revolution,  Mexico  and  the  Rebellion  are  sleep¬ 
ing  in  this  ancient  cemetery. 

St.  Michael’s  Lutheran  Church,  Main  and 
Church  streets,  was  organized  in  1743  The 
grave-yard  contains  the  remains  of  many  of  the 
American  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Ger¬ 
mantown. 

The  Dunkard  Church,  on  Main  street,  was  or 
ganized  in  1709.  The  cemetery  contains  the  re¬ 
mains  of  many  of  the  old-time  residents,  Peter 
Keyser,  Godfrey  Lehman,  Judge  Lynd  and  the 
Fox  and  Longstreth  families  being  among  the 
number. 

The  members  of  the  Reger  family  are  interred 
in  the  Haines  street  grave-yard.  The  grave 
lot  contains  an  ancient  box  bush. 
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THE  COAT  OF  ARMS 
I  OF  PETER  BROWNE 

I  AN  ORIGINAL  AND  AMUSING  CURIOSITY 
IN  AMERICAN  HERALDRY. 


HE  INVENTED  THEM  HIMSELF 


Discarded  the  Arms  Which  the  Family 
Carried  and  Took  Others  of  a  Very  Repub¬ 
lican  Character— Browne  Was  a  Well- 
Known  Man  in  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
Times  and  a  Good  Patriot. 


When  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  was 
under  the  rule  of  the1  King  of  England,  the 
use  of  arms,  by  those  who  had  a  right  to 
bear  them,  was  general.  But  after  our  con- 
i  nection  with  the  mother  couhtry  had  been 
severed,  the  custom  was  generally  consid¬ 
ered  bad  form,  if  nothing  worse,  by  thosd 
who  were  prominent  in  society  and  public 
affairs.  The  great  majority  of  the  people 
settled  down  to  the  plain  matter  of  fact  busi¬ 
ness  of  money  getting,  and  apparently  careij 
little  as  to  who  their  ancestors  might  have 
been,  and  to  what  rights  their  ancestry  en¬ 
titled  them  to. 

But  as  time  rolled  on  their  descendants 
having  built  up  the  fortune  of  their  houses, 
and  having  consequently  some  leisure  mo¬ 
ments  to  spare,  they  began  to  again  have  a 
desire  for  social  distinction  and  to  be  known 
as  from  aristocratic  ancestry.  The  easiest 
way  to  prove  their  position  was  by  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  arms,  consequently  they  began  to 
search  the  various  authorities  on  heraldry 
for  the  arms,  which  some  had  good  reason 
to  suppose,  and  others  had  no  reason  at  all 
for  believing,  their  ancestors  had  a  right  to 
bear. 

Both  branches  of  this  class,  those  who 
had  some  claim  to  arms  and  those  who  had 
no  claim  whatever,  were  equally  successful 
in  their  search,  those  having  the  slightest 
claim  being  if  anything  more  successful 
than  the  other  class.  And  it  is  this  latter 
class  who  brazenly  use  crests  on  their  note 
paper  and  arms  on  their  carriages  without 
the  slightest  authority  for  so  doing,  who 
have  made  American/  arms  to-day,  if  they 
could  ever  be  anything  else  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  titled 
foreigners.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  Americans  who  by  di¬ 
rect  descendant  and  right  of  lineage  are 
fully  justified  in  using  arms,  if  they  feel  so 
inclined,  in  this  democratic  and  republican 
country. 

But  there  was  one  Philadelphian  who  not 
only  invented  arms  for  himself,  but  new 
and  republican  arms,  after  discarding  the 
ancestral  arms  of  his  family.  This  was 
Peter  Browne,  at  one  time  an  eminent  citi¬ 
zen  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1794  William  Priest,  an  English  musi-  t 
cian,  became  attached  to  the  theatre  in  ■ 
Philadelphia  in  his  professional  capacity.  ] 
In  1802  Mr.  Priest  printed  in  London  a  book 
entitled  “Priest’s  Travels  in  the  United  < 
i  States,”  which  is  now  exceedingly  rare, 
j  The  frontispiece  to  this  book  is  a  strange 
and  curious  design  entitled  “Peter  Brown’s 
Arms."  In  explanation  of  this  frontispiece 
Mr.  Priest  says:  “Peter  Brown,  a  black¬ 
smith  of  this  city,  having  made  his  fortune, 
set  up  his  coach;  but  so  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  the  means  by  which  he  ac- 1 
quired  his  riche*,  he  caused  a  large  anvil  to 
I  be  painted  on  each  side  of  /his  carriage, 
with  two  pairs  of  naked  arms  in  the  act  of 
striking.  The  motto.  ‘By  this  I  got  ye.’  ” 

The  only  one  of  our  local  historians  who 
have  thought  fit  to  mention  Peter  Browne 
i  in  their  pages  is  Mr.  Watson,  who,  while 


PETER  BROWNE’S  COAT  OF  ARMS. 


he  does  not  furnish  a  biographical  sketch, 
mentions  him  in  connection  with  John 
Fitch,  saying:  “During  the  days  of  his 
(Fitch's)  aspiring  hopes  two  mechanics  were 
of  sufficient  daring  to  work  for  him  and 
they  suffered  in  purse  for  their  confidence. 
They  were  Peter  Brown,  a  shipsmith,  and 
John  Wilson,  boat  builder,  both  of  Ken¬ 
sington.  They  were  worthy,  benevolent 
men,  well  known  to  the  writer  and  much  es¬ 
teemed  in  the  city.” 

|  Fitch,  it  appears,  was  accustomed  to 
;  daily  call  at  the  shop  of  one  or  the  other 
i  of  these  mechanics,  who  always  extended 
to  him  the  kindest  sympathy.  One  day  in 
Wilson's  shop  Fitch  remarked:  “Well,  gen¬ 


tlemen,  although  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the 
time  you  will,  when  steamboats  will  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  all  other  means  of  conveyance, 
and  especially  for  passengers,  and  they  will 
be  particularly  useful  in  the  navigation  of 


f  the  River  ’ilississippr."  He  retired,  on 
which  Browne  turning  to  Wilson, exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  sympathy,  “Poor  felow, 
what  a  pity  he  is  crazy. "- 
In  a  volume  of  Priest's  Travels,  belong- 
__ing_to  the  Historical  Society,  some  one  has 

inserted  a  receipted  bill  of  Peter  Browne's 
to  Mr," William  Shaw,  for  iron  work. 

The  Browne  family,  although  they  have 
discontinued  the  use  of .  their  ancestors' 
original  coat  of  arms,  in  which,  however, 
they  thoroughly  believe,  still  reside  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  it  was  from  one  of  them  that 
the  following  sketch  of  Peter  Browne,  who 
started  his  own  heraldry, on  a  new  and  dis¬ 
tinct  plan,  was  obtained.  Peter  Browne 
was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Browne, 
tie  was  born  September  18,  1751,  and  died 
in  the  fall  of  1810.  He  made  a  large  for¬ 
tune  by  furnishing  the  iron  work  for  ships, 
and  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  as  we  un-  ! 
■lerstand  the  trade,  a  blacksmith  or  horse-  ■ 
shoer.  The  term  blacksmith  was  generally 
used  in  the  olden  times  to  distinguish  work¬ 
ers  in  iron  in  general  from  the  whitesmiths, 
who  worked  in  silver  and  other  precious 
metals.  Browue’s  shop  was  in  Kensing¬ 
ton,  but  his  residence  was  at  141  North 
Pl'ont  street,  during  his  time  an  exceedingly 
fashionable  neighborhood. 

On  the  29th  of  April, 1773,  Mr.  Browne  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  Dutton.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Sjphuylkill  Fishing  Company,  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  a  manager  of  the  Pennsylva-  j 
ilia  Hospital,  a  captain  in  the  artillery  dur- I 
ing  the  Revolution,  and  a  member  of  the  ' 
supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
*  member  of  the  Sons  of  St.  George  and  a  j 
very  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Rush,  who,  in  a 
etter  to  Mr.  Browno  during  the  epidemic  of 
fellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  in  1797,  re¬ 
narked:  “Be  assured,  my  good  friend,  that 
wen  a  dog  belonging  to  Peter  Browne  should 
mt  be  neglected  by  me.”  In  fact,  every- 
hing  goes  to  prove  that  Mr.  Browne  was  an 
xceedingly  prominent  man  in  his  day.  His  ! 
inns  consequently  must  have  attracted  a  ■ 
rreat  deal  of  attention  and  comment  among 
lis  fellow  citizens,  and  probably  had.  at  _ 

least  for  a  time,  a  salubrious  and  restraining 
influence  on  many  who  aspired  to  social  dis¬ 
tinction  by  the  use  of  arms  or  crests,  but 
who  were  not  willing  to  acknowledge  to  the 
■  world  through  the  medium  of  an  original 
coat-of-arms,  to  which  they  would  have  an 
undisputed  claim,  the  frequent,  humble  if 
honest  means  by  which  their  wealth  was  se¬ 
cured,  and  the  very  emphatic  motto:  “By  j 
this  I  got  ye.”  ^  _ J 
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TEE  BECK  SCHOOL 
j  ILL  BE  SECmtED 

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BUILD- 
|  IJfG  SOON  TO  BE  OCCUPIED  AS 
A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

!  “ 

[COMMITTEE’S  FORGETFULNESS 


The  Question  of  Abolishing  Exami-  i 
nations  Ignored  by  Controllers  to  ! 
Whom  It  Had  Been  Referred.  I 

High  School  Alumni  Work - Notes 

From  the  Sections.  I 


The  old  Beck  school  building,  on 
Catharine  street,  above  Sixth,  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  renting  of  which  are  now- 
pending  between  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Hardwick  Institute,  is 
interesting  from  a  historical  point  of 
view,  having  been  for  many  years  the 
home  of  a  charity  school,  in  which 
prominent  Philadelphians  have  taken 
an  active  interest. 

_What  is  now  known  as  the  Ludwick 
Institute  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
the  Establishment  and  Support  of 
Charity  Schools,  in  the  year  1801,  “for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  and  sup- 
•  porting  a  school  or  schools  to  educate 
gratis  in  reading,  ./writing,  arithmetic  f 
and  other  useful  learning  children  of 
the  poor  of  ail  denominations  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  the.  districts  of 
Southwark  and  the  Northern  Liber¬ 
ties,  without  respect  to  the  country  or 
religion  of  their  parents  or  friends.’’  11 

The  first  building  erected  by  the 
society  was  on  Walnut  street,  above 
Sixth.  Among  the  most  zealous  sup-, 
porters  of  the  school,  it  is  said,  were 
the  originators  and  early  promoters  of 
the  present  public  schools,  p.nd  it  was 
in  the  Walnut  street  school  that  the 
law  of  1818,  establishing  the  com¬ 
mon  school  system  in  Philadelphia, 
was  devised  and  drafted. 

It  was  in  1S59  that  the  school  took 
possession  of  wha|:  Js,  known  as  the 
Beck  School  House.  This  building, 
with  its  fine  lot  (>5x203  feet, 
was  the  gift  of  Paul  Beck,  Jr.,  many  j 
years  before  his  death,  and  was  named  j 
in  his  honor.  It  was  used  as.  a  charity 
school  until  last  June,  when  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Ludwick  Institute,  under 
whose  control  it  was  carried  on,  de¬ 
cided  that  as  the-  public  schools  now  1 
abundantly  supply  the  need  which  the 
charity  school  was  established  to  fill,  i 
It  would  in:  wiser  to  close  the -school 
and  consider  plans  for  continuing  in 
the  near  future  an  educational  scheme  | 
which  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  1 
wishes  of  the  founders,  and1  provide  I 
-  free  education,  such  as  cannot  else- | 


THE  OLD  BECK  SCHOOL. 


where  be  obtained.  The  present  man¬ 
agers  •  of  the  Ludwick  Institute  are 
E.  S.  Dixon,  chairman;  T.  D.  Simpson, 
secretary;  Charles  M.  Betts,  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Dixon,  General  Isaac  J. 
Wistar,  James  D.  Winsor,  George 
A^ance,  Jr.,  ■  William  H.  Ingram  and 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Noleh. 

The  building  in  question  is  well 
ventilated,  and  each  of  its  two  stories 
Is  divided  into  three  spacious  school 
rooms.  The  yard  in  front  is  large 
and  shady,  well  adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  Ts  "to  be  used.  It  is 
expected  that  in ,  a  very  few  weeks 
the  overcrowded  schools  in  the  Third 
section  will  be  relieved  by  the  removal 
of  several  large  classes  to  the  old 
Beck  School.  > 


THE  FIRST  MENNONITE  CONGREGATION  AT 
GERMANTOWN  PRACTICALLY  DISSOLVED. 


The  Oldest  Congregation  of  That  Sect  In 
America — A  Sketch  of  It*  Kise  and 
Decay.  _ _ 


The  practical  disbanding  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  of  German¬ 
town,  brings  to  mind  some  historic  facts  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  oldest  congregation  in  America  of 
that  peculiar  sect  of  Christians  known  as  the 
followers  of  Simon  Menr,d. 

The  meeting  house,  which  for  years  lias  been 
the  sanctuary  of  the  congregation,  is  a  quaint 
old  structure,  severely  plain,  both  inside  and 
out,  devoid  of  aU  church  iy  ornamentation, 
and  stands  in  the  ancient  graveyard,  in 
which  lie  generations  of  former  worshippers. 

From  this  church  sprang  all  others  of  the 
denomination  in  Amerlcn.  Descendants  of 
founders  are  to  he  found  in  almost  every 
fetnle  of  the  Union  many  occupying  nigh  po¬ 
sitions  of  honor  arid  trust. 

The  first  Meunonites  came  to  Pennsylvania 
by  Invitation  of  William  Penn,  arriving  at 
Germantown  October  6,  1683.  Although  th* 
first  settlers  appeared  to  have  beeu  equally 
divided  between  Friends  and  Mennonltes, 
they  all  seemed  for  a  number  of  years  to  have 
worshipped  together  with  j>ne  ceremony._ 
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■mi  RTTfirighuvsin  (Wil 
•rived  in  JOS),  preachin 
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g services 


:i  W libel 
ahou  se).  arrive 

:re  instiluled.  About  the  beginning  of  1700, 
however,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  dlsposi- 
iononthe  part  of  the  Menrionites  to  have 
their  own  meeting  house.  The  first  practical 
movement  In  this  direciion  was  In  1702,  when 
on  February  10,  Arnold  Van  Fossen  delivered 
to  Jan  Neus,  on  behalf  of  ths  Mennonltes, 
f  f66!?  for  lhre®  rquare  perches  of 
land  for  a  meeting  house  on  the  main 
street.  The  meeting  house,  however, 

I  waS  notf  r0oled  until  1708.  It  was  constructed 
ol  logs  and  stood  where  (he  present  meeting 
house  stands.  Ths  deed  for  It  was  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  6th,  171!,  and  was  given  by  Henry 
[Sellers.  'William  Rittenhouss  was  the  first 
I  preacher,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  was  made 
Bishop,  his  ordination,  according  to  Mr. 

:  E.atfel  Kolb  Cassel,  beiBg  performed  by  one 
|  the. members,  on  the  authority  of  the  min¬ 
sters  and  deacons  of  the  Altona  congrega¬ 
tion.  none  of  whom  cjred  to  undertake  the 
dangerous  voyage  to  this  country  to  perform 
it.  Rlttenbouse  died  the  same  year  that  tho 
meeting  house  was  built,  and  It  is  believed 
that  Klaus  (Nicholas)  Rtttenhouse  and  Dlrck 
Keyser  succeeded  him. 

After  the  completion  of  the  meeting  house 
the  eongregatlun  entered  upon  an  era  of  ac- 
vlty  and  prosperity.  Branch  churches  were 
organized  in  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  in  less  lhan  20  years  churches  were  Insti¬ 
tuted  at  Skippack.  Conestoga,  Green  Swamp 
Manat* wuy  and  elsewhere,  with  15  ministers 
and  exhorters. 

A  sohool  was  also  established  In  the  earliest 
days  of  the  primitive  church,  and  was  held 
in  the  same  rude  building.  It  was  presided 
over  in  later  years  by  the  quaint  and  pious 
poe. -teacher,  Christopher  Dock,  whose  hymns 
are  still  sung  by  the  Mennopite  eongrega- 

J“,  ,1727  ,ho  congregation  employed  the 
printing  press  to  spread  its  doctrine.  Its 
Confession  of  Faith  ”  was  translated  into 
English  and  p  Mixed  at  Philadelphia.  During 
the  years  17!5  8  the  Germantown  congrega- 
.ioa  made  arrangements  with  ihe  Recluse 
Monks  ol  Ephratn  to  do  its  printing,  the  first 

ttr«eel,1K„en^ed  "Goldeu  Apples  in 
[SllTer  Skins.  The  next  work  was  the 

(translation,  from  Dutch  into  German,  of  the 
Mennonltes’  great  historical  book  and  mar- 
tyrology,  “Der  Blutige  Schawplalz,  ”  which 
work  was  completed  in  1718,  and  which  Is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  largest  books  pab- 
isbedin  Americ.,,  a  folio  of  1512  pages,  weigh¬ 
ing  about  25  pounds.  Botli  books  are  now 
the  rarest  an  l  valuable  of  American 
prinis.  This  was  followed  by  several  edi- 
lions,  on  the  S-uer  press,  of  the  hymnal 
Das  Psalterspiel.  ”  The  third  edition  bears 
the  imprint  17GI. 

RjTff*  years  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  the  congregation  had  out- 
mown  the  log  church,  and  arrangements  were 
,?mn,0  ,e,'Uce.  u  VTlUl  *  more  substantial 
«“Ctllre-  ,°n  Janllary  20.  1770.  the  subject 
vas  referred  to  a  building  committee, consist¬ 
ing  ot  Jacob  Keyser,  Sr.,  Nicholas  Rllten- 
bouse,  Abraham  Rittenhouse  and  Jacob 
Knorr.  Tne  new  building  was  finished  the 
same  year  ala  cost  of  £202  5s.  Pennsylvania 
i  currency.  At  that  time  the  Mehnonite*  !u 

,UUra,bere<i  !3  congregations, 
and  had  ii  meeting  houses,  15  bishops  and  53 
preachers. 

The  meeting  house  at  Germantown,  when 
built  was  much  the  same  as  it  is  now,  except 
that  a  low  slone  wall  separated  the  grave 
yard  from  the  street,  which  has  since  been  re¬ 
placed  by  an  iron  fence.  Tne  Interior  of  the 
house  lias  been  somewhat  modernized,  but 


maintains  Its  plain  character  and  stands 
I  aaa  llvl“£  monument  to  those  early  German 
pioneers  who  came  to  America  over  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago  to  enjoy  religious  liberty,  and  who 
by  their  thrift,  honesty  and  piety,  proved 
themselves  worthy  IO  be  ranked  among  the 
most  valuab  e  pioneers  of  Pennsylvania 

f°'lgreg,HUon  ,or  some  ,llne  has" been 

ftdifflcu»UflbeW'nnCl,aS  lhe  members  found 
U  difficult  to  progress,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  they  decided  io  disband  practically 
fJ'°u  a!l'°'  lhe  congregation  have 

Ffhr^in  >PN-  B‘  G™bb’s  church,  at 
ikiuh  and  Diamond  streels. 

IT'  "  ” H 
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PASTOBIUS’  HOUSE 


Will  Soon  be  a  Thing  of 
the  Past. 


IT  IS  TO  BE  DEMOLISHED 

The  Home  of  “The  Father  of 
of  Germantown.” 


Another  old  architectural  relio  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic  is  about  to  be 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  advance 
or  progress.  A  few  months  ago  The 
Item  called  attention  to  the  proposed 
desolation  of  Mifflin's  lane,  at  the  Falls 
Of  Schuylkill  and  the  Carpenter  Place, 
at  Cheetnut  Hill.  That  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  now  another  sacrifice  is 
necessary  to  satiate  the  appetite  of  Im¬ 
provement. 

This  new  victim  la  the  old  Pastorlus 
residence,  situated  on  the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  Germantown  avenue  and  High 
street.  The  house  is  a  large,  handsome 
Structure  built  In  the  Colonial  style,  with 
its  plastered  exterior  painted  -white. 

It  Was  built  in  1796  by  the  descendants 
oi  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  the  father 
of  Germantown.  It  remained  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  until  about  thirty  years  ago,  when 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Duntori/ 
ill  ‘Vt'hbse  possession  it  has  since  re1- 
mainei 

It  Is  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds, 
and  is  pointed  out  to  visitors,  not  only 
as  a’  historic  spot,  but  as  one  of  finest 
homes  in  the  town.  Fifty  years  ago  it 
stood  to’  the  southward  of  where  it  now 
rests,  but  was  moved  to  its  present  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  room  for  High  street,  then 


a  sleep  of  half  a  century, 

It  will  be  again  disturbed.  This  time 
it  is  to  be  removed  about  100  feet  to  the 
rear  so  that  the  property  on  the  avenue 
may’  be  utilized  in  the  near  future,  when 
the  progress  of  the  town  demands  it. 

It  will”  then  be  hidden  from  the  eye  and 
pass  from  memory  into  decadence  and 

final  obliteration.  .  . 

The  house  has  always  been  of  interest, 
because  it  has  been  the  homo  of  the 
descendants  of  the  man  who  first  led 
settlers  Into  '  Germantown. 

In  1677  William  Penn  and  a  few  other 
Friends  visited  Holland  and  Germany  to 
encourage  the  Friends  and  Mennonltes 
there  located  to  follow  the  dictates  of 

i  their  hearts  despite  the  while 

i  -which  thev  were  sabjectea.  wmie 
’  there,  he  waited  upon  Elizabeth,  Prinoess 
.  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  at  her  Court  at 
Herwerden,  and  .won  her  esteem  by  his 
manly  virtues  and  piety. 

During  that  trip  Penh  woh  ,  many  con- 
verts,  among  them  being  some  of  the 
band  of  pioneers,  afterward 
America  as  the  “German  Palatinates. 
Penn  had  not  yet  formed  his  project  of 
establishing  a  colony  in  the  new  world. 

TTfis  Friend  and  Mennohite  belief  among 
'  the  people  of  the  Rhine  was  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  restricted  to 

Of  the  majestic  river  near  Holland,  In 
rinding  the  towns  of  Cresheim,  on  the 
Main,  and  Crefeld,  and  from  these  places 
came  the  first  colonists.  „n,ITltfI 

1682  Penn,  arrived  in  this  country, 

HwMaSff8Aar« 

poses  of  colonization,  giving  each  s6ttl®r 
the  right  to  ?erve  God  as  6 

science  dictated.  Owing  to  Penn 8  Jn- 
fluence,  they  selected.  Pennsylvania  as  the 
proper  spot,  and  sent  rands  Daniel  pwtor- 
ius  over  to  negotiate  with  Penn  and  act 

“p^torinf bailed  from  ,  I.cndon  on  June 
10  1683,  and  arrived  here  on  Augfist  YQ, 

of’  the  same  year.  On  September  12, ,1683. 
pastorius  purchased  from  Penn  a  part  of 
Snrinifetbury  Manor,  amounting  to  about 
6  000  acres  Of  this  Pastorius  reserved 
ITacres  for  himself  and  5  880  acres  were 
bought  by  him  as  agent  for  the  Frank 
fort  Company,  hand  was  very  cheap  In 
those  days,  the  conditions  of  the  sale  be¬ 
ing  that  the  grantees  pay  to  Pe^.. 
his  heirs  forever  the  sjim  of  one  shUm.g 
per  year  for  every  100  here?  a-8  ^itrent. 

This  land  was  divided  into  ,55  lots,  f*J® 
base  line  being  about  where  Manheim 

StpMtorlus°busied  himself  malting,  pre¬ 
paration* for  the  reception  of  fk  immi¬ 
grants  who  were  on  their  way  to  taxe 
up  the  land.  They  arrived  on  October 
6P  1683,  and  consisted  of  thirteen  fam- 
li’es  including  thirty-three  scute,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  relatives  While  they 
were  hatted  with  delight  by  the  settlers 
already  here,  they  were  not  forgotten  by 
their  friends  and  rulers  at  tiome,  their 
passports  being  gorgeous  instruments, 
written  In  golden  ink  on  Par<*™entltitled 
Beach  head  of  a  family  was  entitled 
to  one  of  the  fifty-five  lots  and  in  their 
distribution  the  true  brotherly  !eel™S  “ 
aptly  Illustrated.  The  thirteen  families 
were  those  of  Lenart  AretS  Jgn  Lensen, 
Thomas  Hunder,  William  Streygert,  Re 
nler  Tysen,  Abraham  Tunes,  Jan  Hpck- 
en,  Jan  Siemens,  Peter  KeUrlls,  Johan- 
nes  Blelkers,  Herman  op  d@  Gra®£; 
Derick  op  de  Graeff  and  Abraham  op  de 
Graeff,  the  last  three  being  brothers. 

On  October  24,  1683,  the  above  name® 
met  in  the  cave  (many  early  settlers  lived 
in  caves  until  more  habitable  residences 
could  be  built)  of  Pastorius,  and  drew 
lots  for  the  prospective  ho.mesites.  _  This 
was  done  so  that  no  one  should  have  any 
advantage  over  another.  The 
five  lots  were  numbered,  on  slips^o*.  pagar, 


his 
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making  the  settlement  of 
very  scattering,  but  was  no 
factory. 

This  curious  transaction  ia 
the  following  interesting  phper. 
the  writer  believes  Is  still  In  existence 
It  was  rendered  necessary  to  clear  tne 
title  to  the  property  effected. 

“We,  whose  names  are  to  these  presents 
subscribed,  do  hereby  certify  “"t0after 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  soon  after 
our  arrival  in  this  Province  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  October.  1683,  to  our  certain 
knowledge,  Herman  op  de  Graeff,  Dirk 
op  de  Graeff  and  Abraham  op  de  Graeff, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  in  the  cave  of 
Francis  Daniell  Pastorius,  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  did  cast  lots  for  the  respective  lots 
Which  they  and  we  then  began  to  settle 
in  Germantown,  and  the  said  Graefts 
(three  brothers)  have  sold  their  respective 
lots  each  by  himself,  no  less  than  if  a 
division  in  writing  tad  been  made  by 
them.  Witness  our  hands  this  29th  No¬ 
vember  A.  D.  1709.  Lenart  Arets,  Jan 
Lensen,  Thomas  Hunder,  William  Strey¬ 
gert,  Ryner  Tysen,  Abraham  Tunes  Jan 
Lucked.”  (The  only  survivors  with  the 
exception  of  Pastorius,  of  the  original 

^The^above  land  was  not  all  that  the 
Frankfort  Company  got  from  Penn,  the 
latter  executing  articles  on  November  24, 
1686,  conveying  to  the  Company  a  tract 
of  over  25,000  acres,  including  that  in 
Germantown  mentioned,  the  balance  be- 
in  Manatauney.  ,  ...  ..  „  .. 

Germantown  commenced  to  thrive  im¬ 
mediately  anrf  grew  .rapidly.  The  first 
Mennoaite.  .church  in  America  was  soon 
erected  there.  The  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  pioneers  ,in  the  old  country 
being  taken'  off,  they  soon  made  progress 
in  many  avenues  of  manufacture,  trade 
and  even  thought.  ..  . 

The  first  written  protest  against  slavery 
originated  in  Germantown  and  was  in¬ 
dited  by  the  hand  of  Pastorius.,  It  was 
dated  April  18,  1688,  and  was  signed  by 
Gerret  Henderlcks,  Derick  op  de  Graeff. 
Francis  Daniel!  Pastorius  and  Abraham  op 
de  Graeff,  and  Was  sent  to  the  Friends 
Meeting.  From  there  it  went  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  being  referred  by  the 
latter  to  the  Quarterly,  and  by  the  latter 
to  the  Yearly  Assembly. 

It  came  up  before  the  Yearly  Assembly 
in  1691,  and  that  body  refused  to  pass 
upon  it,  saying  that  it  was  “not  proper 
to  give  positive  judgment  in  the  case. 
Thus  the  agitation  which  culminated  in 
the  bloody  strife  ending  in  I860  was 
really  commenced  in  staid  old  German 
town  almost  two  centuries  before,  and 
was  given  to  the  world  by  Francis  Dan¬ 
iel  Pastorius. 

Because  of  his  superior  education,  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  attorney  for  the 
Frankfort  Company,  Pastorius  became  a 
vp-'mblo  Pooh  Bah  in  the  little  German 
settlement,  beipg  at  the  head  of  every 
movement  which  took  place  there. 

When  Germantown  was  made  a  borough 
in  1689  bv  patent  from  Penn.  Pastorius 
was  created  the  first  Bailiff.  Jacob  Fell- 
ner  Dirk  Isaacs  op  de  Graeff  and 
Herman  op  de  Graeff  were  made  burghers 
to  act  ex-officio  as  town  Magistrates,  and 
eight  yeomen  were  appointed  at  the  same 

e  whole,  including  the  Bailiff,  who 
presided,  formed  a  general  court  met 
once  a  month,  made  laws  levied  taxes. 
Settled  controversies,  punished  offenders. 

6tfhe  poW  ers  of  this  government  was  en¬ 
larged  in  1691  by  a  new  patent  which 
created  the  “General  Court  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Germantown.  »!l°w 
with  many  other  rights  to  ho’d.nr,^n* 
on  the  sixth  day.”  Pastorius  *‘<11  being 
the  chief  official.  The  General  Court  end- 
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ed  in  1706-7  because  of  thg  impossibility 
of  getting  officials  who  would  take  the 
oath.  Pastorius  predicted  this  dissolution, 
writing  Penn  in  1701-2  that  the  settler?  re¬ 
fused  to  serve  as  officers  "for  conscience 
sake,"  meaning  undoubtedly  that  their 
consciences  could  not  permit  them  to 
take  the  oaths.  It  was  revived,  however, 
almost  immediately,  Thomas  Rutter  suc¬ 
ceeding  Pastorius  as  Bailiff. 

On  December  30,  1701,  the  first  school 
I  house  in  Germantown  was  erected,  Pas- 
I  torius  being  the  pedagogue.  These  men- 
{  tioned  were  only  a  few  of  the  many  posi¬ 
tions  of  trust  occupied  by  Pastorius.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Assembly  in  1687.  170S  he  resigned  as 
attorney  for  the  Frankfort  Company,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Daniel  Faulkner.  He 
died  in  1720,  and  was  burfed  in  German¬ 
town. 


No  history  of  the  latter  town  could 
be  made  without  many  references  to  this 
brilliant  man,  who  was  bom  at  Somer- 
hausen,  September  26,  1651.  His  father 
was  burgomaster  and  judge  of  Wind- 
sheim. 

He  received  a  splendid  education,  having 
graduated  «ffrom  both  the  University  of 
Strasbourg  and  the  high  school  at  Basle. 
He  studied  law  at  Jena,  and  at  the  age 
of  22  was  an  acknowledged  lawyer  and 
publisher. 

:  On  April  24,  1679,  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  Frankfort,  and  one 
year  later  commenced  a  two  year  tour 
I  of  Holland,  England,  France,  Switzerland 
and  Germany,  a  remarkable  feat  in  those 
days. 

I  He  has  been  described  as  a  man  of  the 
'highest  culture  and  gentlest  blood.”  His 
inguistic  powers  were  perfect,  being  a 
naster  of  Greenk,  Latin,  French,  Dutch, 
Jerman,  English  and  Italian.  He  was  a 
nan  of  great  literary  attainments,  and 
iroduced  many  works  of  merit,  includ- 
ng  some  punning  poems  and  a  host 
>f  books,  some  of  which  are  lost. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Whittier  has 
’laced  him  among  the  authors  worth? 
reading!.  Whittier  has  ;hlso  translated 
iome  of  Pastorius’  poems. 

He  left  a  curious  manuscript,  a  sort 
if  diary,  called  "The  Bee,”  containing 
i  beautiful  collection  of  writings  and 
other  selections.  A  humorous  paper  : 
irawn  by  him  was  found  at  Stenton.r  It  i 
was  dated  In  1708,  and  was  presented  to 
ihe  Council,  asking  redress  against  John 
Henry  Spuzel,  in  which  he  stated  that 
jecause  of  the  plotting  of  Daniel  Faulk¬ 
ner,  .  "the  pretended  attorney  for  the 
Frankfort  Company,”  he  was  unable  to 
Jbtain  justice,  "and  to  effect  his  fraudu- 
ent  purposes,  he  (meaning  Faulkner)  had 
!eed  or  retained  the  four  known  lawyers 
)f  the  Province,  so  as  to  deprive  Pastor-  • 
us  and  John  Jawart  of  all  adivice  in  law, 

■  ind  he  (Pastorius)  was  unable  to  send  to 
Mew  York  for  counsel.” 

He  describes  himself  as  “Of  a  Melan- 
;holy,  Cholerick  Complexion,  and  there- 
'ore  gentle,  given  to  sobriety,  solitary, 
tensive,  constant  and  true  in  actions,  of 
i  slow  wit,  with  obliviousness,  etc. 

“If  any  does  him  wrong. 

!  ,  He  can’t  remember  ’t  long.” 

He  married  Enneeke  Klosterman  on 
November  26,  1688,  and  left  two  sons, 
John  Samuel  and  Henry.  Among  the 
naiiy  interesting  manuscripts  left  by  him 
was  one  to  his  sons,  in  which  he  advised 
:hem  to  learn  the  language  and  customs 
>f  their  English  neighbors. 

.  In  1716  he  erected  a  tombstone  over  the 
Srave  of  his  friend,  Axe,  in  Germantown, 
which  is  the  oldest  tombstone  to  the  mem- 
||  >ry  of  a  German  in  Pennsylvania. 

He  owned  all  of  Chestnut  Hill,  on  both 
lldes  of  Germantown  avenue,  which  in  his 
lay  was  known  as  the  "Indian  Path” 
md  later  Main  street.  He  built  a  house 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  present  one, 
which  stood  the  fire  of  time  and  decay 
intil  several  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Dunton 
i ad  it  razed.  It  wad  a  curious  structure, 
(tinning  .  50  feet  in  length  and  only  10 


i  feet  wide,  xt  was  ot  stonff^WTtn  log 
frames,  and  was  plastered  on  the  fnside 
with  clay,  mixed  with  straw,  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  lime.  Glass  was  un¬ 
known  in  the  colony,  and  oiled  paper  was 
used  in  the  windows.  Over  the  door  for¬ 
merly  the  following  greeted  the  would-be 
guest: 

"Parva  domus,  amlco,  bonis,  pfocul  esta 
profani.” 

This  primitive  structure,  considered  a 
palace  when  it  was  erected,  proved  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  family  use  until  the  one 
now  to  be  removed  was  erected.  The 
old  house  saw  many  exciting  times,  and 
was  a  silent  witness  of  the  famous  battle 
fought  during  the  Revolution. 

During  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1793,  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  removed  to  Germantbwn,  and 
there  Washington,  Mifflin,  Jefferson,  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  other  noted  men  resided.  The 
Pastorius  family,  dsicoverfng  the  home  of 
Francis  Daniel  inadequate  for  social  pur¬ 
poses.  determined  the  erection  of  a,  larger 
and  handsomer  one,  and  Dr.  Dunton  ’• 
present  habitation  was  constructed. 

It  served  its  purpose  well,  and  nas 
done  good  duty,  but  the  path  of  all  resi- 
i  dential  antiquities  is  directed  by  a  cruel, 
j  unsentimental  Fate,  the  curtain  Will  soon 
be  drawn,  and  sweet  voiced  Memory- 
alone  will  bring  it  back: .  to  vision. 

"  !•  *  } 
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A  Wonder- Story  of  Hercule 

the  Pygmies. 


BY  VIRGIHIH  HO*' 


A  Neglected  Phase  of  Our  City’s  Development  on  Which  Mu  | 
The  Service  Began  in  1693  With  a  Patent  to  Th< 


HERB  lived  in 
many  years  ago. 


the  Nc 
a  stran 


pie,  called  Pygmies, 
they  were  small,  but 

_  thought  how  very  small  t 

Credit  of  the  First  Vigorous  and  Efficien-  « 

Successive  Postmasters  Have  They  thought,  however,  that 

greatest  people  In  the  world. 
. . .  The  Pygmies  lived  in  cities, 


Awaiting  the  touch  of  its  historian  the 
story  of  the  202  years  of  the  Philadelphia 
Post  Office  has  scarce  more  than  begun  to 
unfold.  Upon  the  present  Postmaster  has 
fallen  a  task,  great,  yet  pleasant;  difficult, 
yet  congenial,  and  for  eighteen  months  of 
the  time  he  has  been  in  office  he  has  dili¬ 
gently  devoted  himself  to  the  labor  of  collat¬ 
ing  data  affecting  the  local  postal  service. 
Barring  his  way  stood  the- destruction  of  val- 
uable  documents  when  the  Post  Office  was 
removed  to  its  present  quarters,  but  the  field 
beyond,  to  his  discerning  view,  was  too  fer¬ 
tile  to  remain  untilled  and  he  began  to  cultl-  J 
rate  it. 

The  story  of  the  Philadelphia  Post  Office 
is  in  great  measure  the  story  of  the  national 
postal  service.  From,  not  to,  this  city  went 


firsT  Bible,  the  first  telegraph  centre,  the 
first  flying  Dutchman  of  semi-spring  wagon, 
the  first  paper  manufacturing— all  were  In 
Ihe  Quaker  City. 

Postmaster  Carr  has  added  to  the  Post 
Office  an  invaluable  collection  of  portraits 
of  former  postmasters,  obtaining  at  great 
expense  and  unsparing  effort  likenesses 
from  old  paintings,  family  treasures  and  all 
available  sources,  sending  far  and  wide  to 
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the  <*reat  roads  that  made  the  spread  of  civ¬ 
ilization  possible;  from  here  in  1775  went  the 
first  “army  mail”  that  preceded  a  ^system; 
from  here  went  the  proposition  in  17 G9  from 
Postmaster  General  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
map  the  Gulf  Stream  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
pediting  the  transatlantic  mails,  and  the 
famous  current  got  its  name  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  as  well.  Here  the  vast 
United  States  Post  Office  had  its  national 
birth,  being  created  the  very  first  executive 
department  of  the  government  in  li  10.  Here 
the  first  legislation  for  the  posts  was  made, 
carrier  delivery  begun,  dead  letter  office  es¬ 
tablished,  letter  advertising  was  instituted; 
inquiry  department  formed  and  pneumatic 
transit  begun. 

Similarly  the  first  daily  newspaper,  the 
first  printing_Eresst_the^r^^^igazine,  the 
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get  what  he  desired.  These  he  obtained  In 
his  research  for  biographical  information,  I 
and  the  lives  of  the  postmasters,  briefly  | 
put,  tell  much  of  the  story  of  the  Post 
Office  through  all  its  travels  and  twenty- 
five  removals,  from  the  time  of  its  loca¬ 
tion  in  postmasters’  homes  to  its  housing 
in  the  great  building  on  the  site  where 
Franklin  did  his  famous  kite-flying. 

Some  doubt  surrounds  the  date  of  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  postal  service,  an  unconfirmed 
hut  widely-accepted  statement  crediting  It 
as  far  back  as  1683,  when  Henry  Waldy  is 
said  to  have  been  appointed  by  Penn  to  carry 
the  mails  to  Trenton  and  other  points.  This 
is  disputed  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  the  appointment. 


The  real  service  began  in  1693  under  a 
patent  granted  by  the  English  Government 


Thomas  Neale,  master  of  linglisiT 
Mint  and  builder  of  the  famous  Seven  Dials 
.“  London.  The  figtit  to  conduct  the  posts 
in  isorth  America  was  given  to  him  in  1692, 
i  ana  at  his  recommendation  Andrew  Ham- 
|  llton>  wllo  vras  then  in  this  country  and  had 
|  had  some  experience  with  the  London  posts* 
and  who  did  noble  pioneer  work  in  America,  I 
a  ““honored  and  unsung,  his  grave  in 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  being  yet  unmarked  with  any  I 
proper  monument.  As  first  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral  he  secured  important  legislation  in  this 
and  other  States  and  conducted  the  mails  at 

the°T?i'itT  v,1<r'  WaS  “aCle  UP  t0  his  heirs  hy 

B+nt‘sh  Government.  The  owner  of  the 
^ea  G’  ^ie(^  Poor  in  London  in  1797. 
i  P'1’*  Postal  rates  of  sixpence  for  a  single 

les^the  6et  ?estin.ed  t0  SO  eighty  miles  or 
less  the  good  work  began,  while  eightpence 
was  charged  to  New  York,  and  epistles  went 
to  Boston  for  the  sum  of  two  shillings.  Who 
was  the  man  to  look  after  the  business  end 
of  this  in  Philadelphia?  That's  a  question 


the  records  do  not  answer,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  he  did  not  enjoy  a  Presidential  term 
Postmaster  General  Hamilton,  in  his  diary’ 
has  this  to  say  of  the  gentleman,  with 
whom  he  evidently  had  difficulties: 

'  “By  produce  of  the  Philadelphia  post  \ 
from  the  22d  of  August,  1693,  to  the  23d  of 
April,  1694,  at  which  time  I  was  forced  to  I 
change  the  postmaster,  £10  9s.  6d.” 

The  name  and  station  in  life  of  the  second  I 
man  are  likewise  in  the  dark,  but  he  met  a  I 
like  fate  to  postmaster  No.  1,  being  re-  ; 
moved  by  Postmaster  General  Hamilton  ! 
February  13,  1697,  the  expense  for  the  en¬ 
tire  term  having  been  £105  3s.  7d.  Well 
might  there  be  contrasted  with  these  early 
and  authentic  figures  the  growth  of  two 
centuries,  during  which  the  postal  service 
of  1  he  country  has  become  the  wonder  of  the 
arid,  and  in  the  development  of  which! 


Philadelphia  proportionately  shared.  A  de* 
tailed  report  of  the  business  done  in  this 
Post  Oflice  alone  for  the  year  1894  shows 
that  the  receipts  from  all  sources  were 
§2,673,307.10  and  the  gross  expenditures 
§1,380,670.33,  giving  a  net  profit  to  the  gov¬ 


ernment  of  $1,292,636.77  for  the  year.  The 
total  receipts  for  stamps,  stamped  envelopes 
and  postal  cards  for  the  twelve  months  were 
$2,659,937.56,  being  an  average  of  $8,866.45 
for  each  business  day  of  the  year. 

It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  clear  information 
of  the  lives  of  the  officials  having  charge  of 
the  posts  in  its  earlier  days,  nor  is  it  always 
certain  under  what  title  they  discharged 
their  duties.  Sometime  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion  they  were  called  postmasters  general 
and  sometimes  postmasters.  The  accurate 
history  of  the  office  has  much  color  from  the 
locality  and  its  close  touch  with  the  movers 
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Henry  Flower  was  appointed  postmaster 
in  1697  at  an  annual  salary  of  £10,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  his  name  the  record  for  a  time  is 
blank.  In  1703  Captain  John  Hamilton  filled 
the  office  of  postmaster  general.  He  was  a 
son  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  and  died  in  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  in  1746.  He  is  usually  cred¬ 
ited  with  having  established  the  first  col¬ 
onial  postal  service,  but  the  weight  of  au¬ 
thority  seems  to  favor  the  belief  that  It  was 
his  father  who  obtained  the  patent.  While  he 
was  in  office,  the  service  was  assumed  by 
the  Crown.  In  1722  Henry  Flower  was 


again  in  the  service,  and  tBe  authentic  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Post  Office  is  mo're  clearly  trace¬ 
able  during  his  days,  with  few  breaks  in  the 
thread  from  that  time  on. 

Andrew  Bradford  was  made  Postmaster  in 
1725,  and  the  Post  Office  had  its  habitation 
in  his  dwelling  house,  on  Second  street.  The 
second  known  Postmaster  was  a  son  of  Will¬ 
iam  Bradford,  and  was  b6rrdn  Philadelphia 
in  1686.  From  1712  to  1723  , he  was  the  only 
printer  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  benefactor.  In  April,  1725,  he 
was  appointed  Postmaster  to,the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  held  that  office  until  Oc¬ 
tober,  1731.  He  died  November  24,  1742. 

The  Post  Office  remained  in-  Second  street 
until  1737,  during  which  year  it  was  located 
in  the  house  of  the  country's  great  philos¬ 
opher,  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  then  became 
Postmaster,  later  on  Comptroller,  and  event¬ 
ually  Postmaster  General,  being  continu¬ 
ously  in  the  service  until  dismissed  by 
Great  Britain,  in  1774,  for  alleged  absentee¬ 
ism,  but  in  reality  because  of  the  impending 
trouble  between  England  and  the  colonies, 
only  to  become  the  head  of  the  United  States 
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Posts  a  year  later.  At  the  time  of  the  sev¬ 
erance  of  his  relations  he  was  credited  with 
being  the  most  distinguished  servant  of  the 
Crown.  Franklin  was  made  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  in  1753. 

The  greatest  of  the  city’s  Postmasters  or 
of  the  Postmaster  General,  established  city 
delivery  in  1753  and  under  him  with  his  co¬ 
ordinate,  William  Hunter,  began  the  army 
mail  service,  when  post-riders  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  Braddock  in  the  West.  Franklin 
left  some  writings  of  the  service  both  in 
handbills  and  in  Poor  Richard’s  almanac.  He 
was  made  Postmaster  General  by  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  in  1775.  His  life  and  works 
have  too  prominent  a  place  in  general  his¬ 
tory  to  be  other  than  merely  referred  to. 

He  was  born  in  1706,  and  July  10,  1749,  he 
was  appointed  First  Provincial  Grand  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Pennsylvania.  Upon  June  11,  1776,  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  prepare  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  signers,  and  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1778,  he  was  elected  by  Congress 
as  Minister  to  France.  He  died  April  17, 


In  1753 '"William  Franklin,  who  was  th 
Royal  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  was  m 
Postmaster  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1729  and  died  in  England  in 
November  17,  1813.  From  1754  until  1756  he 
was  Comptroller  of  the  General  1’ost  Office, 
and  during  part  of  that  period  was  Clerk  of 
the  Provincial  Assembly.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  London  in  1758,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1762.  In 
1757  Peter  Franklin,  brother  of  Benjamin,  j 
nmi  about.  1759  Joseph  F. 


[  Davenport  was  appointed.  In  1767  John 
I  Foxcroft  was  in  charge  of  the  office,  and  the 
Post  Office  was  conducted  in  his  dwelling,  on 
High  street,  now  Market,  near  Fourth. 

Foxcroft  was  followed  by  William  Brad¬ 
ford,  whose  term  of  office  was  not  long 

In  1776  Richard  Bache,  Franklin's  sou 
in  law,  was  appointed  Postmaster  Genera)  | 
He  was  a  native  of  England,  and.  came  to 
this  country  in  early  life.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Society  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1776  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States  to  succeed  Frank¬ 
lin.  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hazard  in 
1782.  He  married  Sarah,  the  only  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  died  at  Settle,  in 
Berks  county,  July  29,  1811,  aged  74  years, 
years. 

In  the  transition  period  of  1775  came  God¬ 
dard’s  patriotic  Constitutional  Post  Office, 
at  the  coffee  house,  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  Front  and  Market  streets.  Goddard  was 
born  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  in  1740, 
and  died  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  De¬ 
cember  23,  1817.  He  established  the  first  gj 
printing  press  at  Providence  October  20,  • 
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1762,  and  moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
assisted  in  the  publication  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Chronicle.  In  1773  he  went  to  Balti¬ 
more  and  established  the  Maryland  Journal. 
He  was  active  in  organizing  the  Post  Office, 
and  was  appointed  Surveyor  of  Roads  and 
Comptroller  in  1775.  In  1776  Peter  Baynton 
was  also  connected  with  the  office,  and  from 
1782  until  17S9  Ebenezer  Hazard  was  Post¬ 
master  to  the  United  Colonies.  Upon  Janu¬ 
ary  28,  1782,  James  Brynson  was  appointed 
and  served  until  February  16,  1790,  when 
Robert  Patton  was  appointed.  Robert  Pat¬ 
ton  was  born  in  1755,  and  died  January  3, 
1814. 
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Michael  Leib  was  appointed  Postmaster 
February  26,  1814.  He  was  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  1759,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Legislature.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Sixth  Congress  and  re-elected  to  the  Seventh 
Eighth  and  Ninth  from  1799-1800,  when  he 
resigned  his  seat.  He  was  a  Presidential 
Elector  in  1808,  and  was  elected  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  1809,  and  served  until  1814,  when  he 
resigned.  Afterward  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Pennsyiyania  Legislature.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia  in  1822.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  fine  appearance,  always  fashionably 
dressed,  and  at  a  very  early  age  was  pro¬ 
ficient  m  literature  and  scientific  quallflca- 
tions. 

January  4.  1815,  Richard  Bache,  Franklin’s 
grandson,  was  appointed  Postmaster.  West- 
1817  giVes  the  date  of  his  appointment  as 

iqooOI?1S  Sergeant  appointed  April  16, 
18.8.  He  was  a  son  of  Jonathan  Dickinson 
Sergeant,  the  first  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  after  the  Revolution,  and  was  born 
January  14,  1782.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1802,  became  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  in  1818,  Attorney  General  in 
1819,  and  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 

in0?1  n't834  unt11  his  resignation  in  1846  He 
died  May  8,  1860. 

Then  came  another  name,  still  bright  in 

April  n11 1833  JaweS  Pa?6  beiDg  aPP0inted 
Api  li  ll,  18.33.  He  was  born  March  8  1795 

^  Philadelphia  bar  March 

v,  ■  .In.  ,1841  h«  was  elected  Treasurer 
was  appointed  Collector 
6f  1875P01  *  m  184e’  HlS  deatil  occurred  April 

i  Ji°qm  C\rMOIAtgoraery  "’as  appointed  April  ' 
r  1841:JV4r’  Montgomery  was  born  Novem-  : 
her  1,  Ii92,  and  died  August  5,  1867. 

10^merr  H°y’  was  appointed  June  26, 
1844.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  came  to 
this  country,  at  an  early  age.  Upon  his  re- 
tirement  as  Postmaster  he  became  engaged 
in  the  business  of  supplying  Southern  cities 
with  gas  and  continued  in  this  until  just 
before  the  war,  when  he  retired  and  went 
to  live  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  where  he  died 
His  successor  in  the  post  office  was  George 
i.  Lehman,  who  was  appointed  May  5,  1845. 
.Mr.  Lehman  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dr! 


George '  Lehman,  a  distinguished  linguist 
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and  surgeon.  Dr.  George  F.  Lehman  was  a 
private  student  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Rush 
and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn! 
sylvania.  At  the  age  of  21  he  was  appointed 
through  the  influence  of  Drs.  Rush,  Chap¬ 
man  and  Hornor,  Lazaretto  Physician  at  I 
Philadelphia,  and  remained  in  that  posi-  | 
tion  for  twenty-five,  years,  where  ho  did 
much  good  in  his  profession  by  reform  in 

j  tl10  treatment  of  small  pox  patients,  and 
many  cases  of  low  ship  fevers,  for  which 
he  received  public  approbation  from  the 
Councils  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  service  of 
silver  from  the  Board  of  Health.  He  was  ap-  1 
pointed  Postmaster  by  President  Polk  and  i 
served  out  his  full  term.  Dr.  Lehman  was 

m°?ero  P,l1!!a!!e!phhl  Jnne  1793,  and  died 
in  J So0.  While  he  whs  in  office  the  popular 
cheap  mail  service  for  the  city  called 

Bloods  Dispatch,”  was  introduced  and 
supported  by  order  of  the  government,  be¬ 
coming  a  forerunner  of  cheap  mail  service 
throughout  the  United  States. 

William  J.  p.  White,  who  was  born  in 
Berlin,  Maryland,  in  1815,  and  was  by  trade 
a  printer,  was  appointed  May  9,  1849.  He 
was  made  a  clerk  in  the  post  office  in  1816 
when  it  was  located  at  Franklin  Place  and 
Chestnut  street.  When  it  was  removed  to 
Dock  street  Mr.  White  was  made  chief  clerk 
and  was  appointed  Postmaster  by  President 
Taylor,  serving  through  President  Fillmore’s 
administration  until  1852,  afterwards  being 
appointed  by  President  Haves  on  April  9 
1880,  Supervisor  of  the  Tenth  Census  of  the. 

I  irst  District  of  Pennsylvania.  For  many 
years  he  was  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Exchange.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Will¬ 
iam  James  Patriot  Wilson,  who  was  active 
in  Boston  in  throwing  overboard  the  tea  in 
the  Boston  Harbor  on  the  eve  of  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War. 

A- Northern  Liberties  man,  John  Miller, 
came  next  and  was  Postmaster  at  the  time 
of  consolidation  in  1854,  when  the  Post  Office 
was  located  in  Jayne’s  building,  on  Dock 
street.  Mr.  Miller,  who  was  born  August  31, 
1812,  was  appointed  Postmaster  April  1, 
1853.  He  was  appointed  by  Postmaster  Page 
as  letter-carrier,  which  position  he  held  for 
some  years  and  later  became  clerk  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Northern  Liberties,  chief 
clerk  to  John  Deal,  County  Treasurer;  Chief 
Deputy  under  William  Deal  when  he  was 
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snerlff,  and,  alter  tne  consoiidatlbnThe  rep¬ 
resented  the  Sixteenth  ward  in  Common 
Council,  being  President  of  that  body  during 
his  term  of  office.  When  Franklin  Pierce 
was  President  he  appointed  Mr.  Miller  Post¬ 
master  of  Philadelphia,  and  during  his  term 
the  Post  Office  was  removed  from  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange  building  across  Dock 
street  to  Dr.  Jayne’s  building.  He  served 
the  community  so  well  that  a  petition  that 
filled  a  large  dry  goods  box  was  gotten  up 
for  his  reappointment  by  the  merchants  and 
others  of  the  city,  but  it  failed  in  its  pur¬ 
pose.  During  President  Johnson’s  adminis¬ 
tration  he  was  Revenue  Agent.  The  later 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  a  farm  in  the 
lower  part  of  Chester  county  and  he  died  in 
Philadelphia  January  20,  1878. 

Following  Mr.  Miller,  Gideon  G.  Westcott 
was  appointed  March  19,  1857.  Mr.  West¬ 
cott  came  of  an  old  American  family,  his 
father  and  brothers  being  highly  distin¬ 
guished  men. 

Gideon  Granger  Westcott  was  born  in  Ce- 
darville,  N.  J.,  March  31,  1809.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  education,  and  when  a  little 
over  12  years  of  age  could  accurately  survey 
a  field.  It  was  intended  by  his  father  that 
he  should  enter  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  at  the 
age  of  14,  he  shipped  before  the  mast  in  a 
merchant  vessel,  as  the  custom  was  for 
young  men  intending  to  enter  the  navy.  The 
hardships  of  the  sea  not  being  to  his  taste, 
on  returning  to  his  own  country  he  entered 
|  business  in  a  store  in  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  He 
moved  to  Philadelphia  in  1830  and  engaged 
1  in  business  with  Morris  L.  Hallo  well  &  Co. 
i  in  1832  he  married  Caroline  C.  Dare,  of 
Bridgeton,  formerly  of  Baltimore.  The  dry 
goods  house  of  Eagle,  Westcott  &  Cambios  i 
was  established  In  1835.  He  did  an  exten¬ 
sive  business  during  the  war  and  engaged 
also  in  building  operations  In  West  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  po¬ 
litical  affairs  and  upon  April  6,  1853,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Pierce  Appraiser  of 
Merchandise  for  the  port  and  held  that  office 
for  four  vears.  During  Mr.  Westcott  s  term  i 
of  office  as  Postmaster  the  Post  Office  was  |' 
removed  from  the  Custom  House  to^Sixth  | 
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and  Chestnut  streets,  and  it  was  also  during^ 
his  administration  that  letter  boxes  were 
put  into  use.  Mr.  Westcott  was  an  active 
participant  in  the  early  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  consolidation  of  the  city, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  executive  committee 
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i  appointed  at  a  town  meeting  held  November  j 
j  i6  1849.  His  colleagues  on  that  committee 
were  John  Cadwalader,  Eli  K.  Price.  Peter  j 
i  Williamson,  J.  G.  Brenner,  Alexander  Cum-  , 
mings  and  several  other  well-knoun  men. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Steamship  Company,  which 
established  a  line  of  steamships  between 
Philadelphia  and  Europe,  and  was  financial 
editor  of  the  Record  while  Mr.  Swain  was 
proprietor.  He  died  suddenly  January  — , 
1888. 

Nathaniel  B.  Brown,  who  was  appointed 
May  30,  1859,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  July 
21,  1819,  and  received  his  academic  educa¬ 
tion  in  Reading,  afterwards  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841.  In  1853  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  West  Philadelphia.  He  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  consolidation,  and  in  18. >4 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  as  a  Demo¬ 
crat  He  was  also  identified  with  the  tem- 
I  perance  act  of  1855,  having  mainly  pre- 
I  pared  and  secured  Its  passage,  which  act 
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been  considered  as  nearly  prohibitory 
f  «i  law  a}4  any  ever  before  or  since  enacted. 
During  his  term  of  service  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  he  prepared  and  secured  the  passage  of 
the  general  laws  regulating  tin*  incorpora- 
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,  tion  of  domestic  insurance  companies  and 
the  control  of  the  agencies  of  foreign  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  and  also  of  gas,  water 
and  bridge  companies,  as  well  as  other  gen¬ 
eral  laws  of  a  similar  character.  At  the  close 
of  the  session  of  1856  he  was  elected  Speaker 
of  the  Senate  ad  interim,  declining  a  re- 
nomination  in  1857  to  resume  the  practice 
of  the  law.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Buchanan  Postmaster  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  office  he  filled  until  the  close  of 
that  administration.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion  he  became  an  active  member  of 
the  Lnion  League  and  one  of  its  directors, 
serving  on  several  of  its  most  prominent 
committees.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  Mint  and  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  at  Philadelphia,  in  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  continued  until  he  resigned  to  accept 
the  office  of  president  of  the  Fidelity  In¬ 
surance  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company. 
In  1867  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park, 
having  been  one  of  the  early  and  zealous  pro¬ 
moters  of  that  great  public  work.  He  was 
active  in  the  early  organization  of  the  com¬ 
mission  in  the  acquisition  of  the  land,  and 
adoption  of  the  plan,  but  resigned  before 
the  end  of  his  term. 


It  was  during  the  administration  of  the 
next  Postmaster,  Cornelius  A.  Walborn,  who 
was  appointed  April  20.  1861,  by  President 
Lincoln,  that  the  Post  Office  was  moved  to 
the  building  on  Chestnut  street,  below  Fifth,  1 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Drexel  building.  I 
Mr.  Walborn  continued  in  office  until  1866, 
being  succeeded  then  on  September  19  by 
Charles  M.  Hall,  whose  birthplace  was  at 
Penn  Valley,  Centre  county.  Pa.,  and  who 
was  born  in  March,  1827.  He  moved  to  Sun-  i 
bury  when  a  child,  received  a  good  common 
school  education,  and  at  an  early  age  was 
apprenticed  in  the  office  of  the  Sunbury 
American.  After  learning  his  trade,  he  went 
to  Washington  and  served  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  under  Cornelius  S. 
Wendell,  Public  Printer.  He  had  previously 
made  the  acquaintance  of  General  Simon 
Cameron,  who  aided  him  greatly  in  his  polit- 


I  ical  advancement.  After  leaving  Washing¬ 
ton  he  started  a  Democratic  paper  in  Nor¬ 
ristown,  called  the  Watchman.  He  disposed 
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of  this  and  removed  to  Pottsville,  where  he  I 
established  the  Schuylkill  Mining  Register, 
which  became  at  once  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  He 
entered  vigorously  into  the  development  of 
the  mining  resources  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  became  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
mineral  territory  in  the  several  counties  of 
the  State.  In  1859,  Mr.  Hall,  with  the  Hon. 
Jacob  Ziegler,  was  invited  by  Hon.  Duff 
Green,  of  Texas,  to  join  with  him  in  procur¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  a  charter  at  Harrisburg 
of  the  so-called  Credit  Mobilier,  which  passed 
Into  the  hands  of  George  Francis  Train  and 
the  Durant  Brothers,  and  which  made  the 
building  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  a  possibil¬ 
ity  which  had  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as 
a  dream.  At  the  inception  of  the  Lincoln 
movement  in  1860,  Mr.  Hall  became  a  warn* 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  North  and  con¬ 
tributed  actively  in  every  way  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  appointed  him  in 
1861  to  the  position  of  Deputy  Surveyor  of 
Philadelphia,  and  on  the  inauguration  of 
Andrew  Johnson  he  was  made  Postmaster, 
which  place  he  filled  until  forced  by  ilb 
health  to  resign.  About  the  close  of  the"  past 
year  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  congestion  of 
the  liver,  to  which  he  finally  succumbed 
after  a  painful  illness. 

Next  came  a  man  who  may  be  called 
the  first  of  the  modern  Postmasters, 
Congressman  Henry  H.  Bingham,  ap-  I 
pointed  March  18,  1867.  Space  is  want-  : 
lng  here  to  give  General  Bingham's  long 
and  brilliant  military  and  political  record 
in  its  entirety.  But  it  may  be  recalled 
that  he  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg  July  3, 
1863,  at  Spottsylvania  May  12,  1864,  and  at 
Farmville  April  7,  1865.  He  participated  in 
all  the  battles  pf  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
during  his  years  of  service,  except  when  ab¬ 
sent  wounded.  He  was  appointed  brevet 
major  of  volunteers  August  1.  1864,  for  con¬ 
spicuous  gallantry  especially  at  the  Wil¬ 
derness,  Spottsylvania  and  Gettysburg,  and 
brevetted  lieutenant  colonel,  colonel  and 


brigadier  general  io  date  April  9,  1865,  for  j 
conspicuous  gallantry  and  meritorious  ser¬ 
vice  during  the  war.  He  was  awarded  a 
medal  of  honor  August  31,  1893,  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  Virginia,  May  6,  1864. 

General  Bingham  became  chief  clerk  in 
the  Philadelphia  Post  Office  October,  1866, 
continuing  until  appointed  Postmaster  March 
18,  1867.  He  was  recommissioned  Postmas¬ 
ter  April,  1869,  and  resigned  in  November, 
1872,  to  accept  the  office  of  Clerk  of  Courts. 

He  was  a  member  and  secretary  of  the 
commission  that  selected  the  site  for  the 
present  Post  Office  building  at  Ninth  and 
Chestnut  streets,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  post  offices  and  post  roads  of 
the  Forty-seventh  and  Fifty-first  Congresses 
when  the  Republicans  had  control  of  the 
House.  The  legislation  securing  the- redu'c- 
tion  of  postage  letter  rates  from  three  cents 
to  two  cents  and  from  half  ounce  weight  1.o 
one  ounce  weight  was  largely  the  result  of 
General  Bingham’s  work. 

During  his  administration  of  the  Philadel-  : 
phia  Post  Office  he  effected  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  all  the  Post  Offices  in  the  county  of 
Philadelphia  as  stations  of  the  Philadelphia 
;  Post  Office,  therefore  making  for  the  county 
a  uniform  rate  of  two  cents  letter  postage. 

|  On  November  20,  1872,  George  W.  Fairman 
j  was  appointed.  Mr.  Fairman  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  October  1,  1839.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  public  schools  and  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  until  1857,  when  he  went 
on  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  he  engaged  in  the  stockbroking  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Fairman  began  his  political  career 
in  1867,  when  he  was  given  an  important  po¬ 
sition  in  the  Post  Office,  where  he  remained 
under  successive  administrations.  He  was 
chief  clerk  under  Mr.  Bingham,  and  his  ele¬ 
vation  to  the  Postmastership  was  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  one  of  the  fiercest  quarrels 
known  in  the  history  of  local  politics.  Mr. 
Fairman  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Board  J 
of  Guardians  of  the  Poor  in  1874  and  served 
for  three  years.  On  March  10,  1878,  Mr. 
Fairman  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Board  of  Revision  of  Taxes,  fulfilling  his 
duties  until  the  time  of  his  death,  December 
8,  1894. 


Colonel  A.  Loudon  Snowden  succeeded  Mr. 


Fairman^his  appointment  dating  March  1, 
1877.  Colonel  Snowden,  though  of  an  old 
Philadelphia  family,  was  bom  in  Carlisle 
August  11,  1837.  His  varied  and  successful 
career  is  too  long  to  recount  here  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  His  Postmastership  was  not  his  first 
public  office.  He  was  made  Registrar  of  the  1 
Mint  in  1857  and  was  promoted  to  chief 
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clerk  in  1866.  He  was  appointed  Postmas¬ 
ter  by  General  Grant  in  1877,  and  held  the 
position  two  years.  It  is  a  question  whether 
Colonel  Snowden  is  more  proud  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  Post  Office,  in  the  Mint,  or  as 
an  officer  and  finally  commanding  officer  of 
the  First  City  Troop. 

John  F.  Hartranft  was  appointed  Post¬ 
master  June  16,  1879.  The  man  who  was  to 
be  Governor  was  born  at  New  Hanover, 
Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  December  16,  1830. 
He  graduated  from  Marshall' Union  College 
in  1853,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859. 
Passing  over  his  splendid  war  record,  it  need 
only  be  noted  that  he  was  Auditor  General 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1865  and  1868,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  from  1872  to  1878.  General  Hartranft 
was  Postmaster  only  a  year,  being  made  Col¬ 
lector  in  1880.  He  was  Major  General,  com¬ 
manding  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  from  his  appointmen  in  1879  until  his 
death,  October  17,  18S9.  General  Hartranft 
was  succeeded  by  another  gallant  soldier, 
General  Henry  S.  Huidekoper,  born  in  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  July  17,  1839.  Too  well  known  for 
recapitulation  are  his  services  in  the  army, 
and  in  the  National  Guard  of_the  State,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  riots  of  1877. 

On  February  22,  1880,  General  Huidekoper 
was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Philadelphia 
by  President  Hayes.  He  was  reappointed  by 
President  Arthur  in  February,  1885,  and  re¬ 
moved  by  President  Cleveland  on  November 
30,  1885,  thus  serving  for  over  five  years, 
and  under  seven  Posmasters  General.  The 
prominent  features  of  his  administration 
were  the  removal  of  the  Post  Office  from 
Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets  to  Ninth  and 
|  Chestnut  streets;  the  adoption  by  Congress 
j  after  four  years  of  persistent  advocacy  by 
I  uim,  of  the  ounce  as  a  unit  of  weight  for  do- 
|  mestic  letters  instead  of  the  half-ounce;  the 
;  use  of  the  held  for  postage  notices;  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  trial  cards  for  letters  whose  de¬ 
livery  by  carrier  was  improbable,  and  the  use 


I  of  the  little  posters,  “returned  by " carrier, 
etc.”  The  idea  of  these  four  changes  in  the 
postage  and  the  treatment  of  letters  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  Philadelphia  Post  Office.  At 
the  same  period  occurred  the  reduction  of 
letter  postage  from  three  to  two  cents  an 
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ounce;  the  nominal  charge  of  one  cent  a 
pound  to  newspapers;  the  initiation  of  the 
now  necessary  4.30  A.  M.  paper  train  on 
every  railroad  running  trains  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  application  of  the  civil  service 
rules  to  government  offices. 

William  P.  Harrity  was  appointed  No¬ 
vember  17,  1885.  His  remarkable  politi¬ 
cal  career  has  stamped  him  one  of  the 
strongest,  clearest-headed  and  most  unselfish 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Har¬ 
rity  is  a  Delawarean  born,  but  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian  by  education.  He  was  born  at  Wil¬ 
mington  in  October,  1850.  After  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  training  in  the  Wilmington  schools  he 
entered  La  Salle  College,  Philadelphia,  in 
1867,  graduating  in  1870  with  the  first  hon¬ 
ors  of  his  class.  He  was  a  tutor  for  one 
year  in  Latin  and  mathematics,  and  then 
received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in 
1871.  He  read  law  in  the  offices  of  Lewis  C. 
Cassidy  and  Pierce  Archer,  where  he  learned 
not  only  the  rudiments  of  law  but  a  good 
deal  about  politics  under  the  master  mind  of 
Mr.  Cassidy.  He  was  admitted-  to  the  bar 
in  December,  1873,  and  became  an  assistant 
in  the  office  of  his  preceptors.  In  1880  his 


: ,  “  ,  ‘  down  to  such  proportions 

that  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
James  Gay  Gordon,  now  one  of  thp  Tud-'es 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

It  was  in  1882  that  Mr.  Harrity  took  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Democratic  city  execu- 
ve  committee  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
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success  of  the  campaign  which  resulted  in 
!  the  first  election  of  Governor  Pattison.  Since 
then  he  has  been  active  in  political  life  and 
•  has  done  much  service  to  his  party  in  both 
national  and  State  campaigns. 

It  was  after  the  first  election  of  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  that  he  Was  tendered,  without  any 
effort  on  his  own  part,  the  Postmastership 
'  of  the  city.  At  first  he  declined  to  consider 
!  the  offer  of  the  appointment,  but  he  was 
finally  prevailed  upon  to  accept.  Mr.  Har- 
rity’s  management  of  the  Post  Office,  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances,  was  a  sig¬ 
nal  success;  so  much  so  that  upon  his  re¬ 
tirement  prominent  business  men  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  expressed  to  hipi  formally  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  excellent  service  which  his 
administration  of  the  Post  Office  had  given 
to  the  city.  Among  the  scores  of  signers 
of  this  letter  of  commendation  were 
Drexel  &  Co.,  Burnham.  Parry.  Williams  & 
Co.,  B.  B.  Comegys,  A.  K.  McClure,  John  G. 
Johnson,  William  B.  Mann,  Edwin  S.  Stu¬ 
art,  now  the  Mayor;  Hamilton  Disston,  Chief 
Justice  Edward  M.  Paxson,  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  the  four  Orphans’  Court  Judges  and 
by  all  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  Mr.  Wanamaker  said:  “It  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  astonishment  that  the  work  should 
be  done  so  efficiently  and  satisfactorily  and 
for  Mr.  Harrity  to  do  so  without  sufficient 
clerical  force  proves  the  goodness  of  his 
system  and  the  energy  of  his  administra¬ 
tion.” 

John  Field,  one  of  the  best  known,  most 
widely-respected  and  successful  business 
men  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  Postmas¬ 
ter  by  Mr.  Harrison  December  1,  1880.  Mr. 
Field  is  a  native  of  Ireland  and  was  born 
in  County  Derry  October  3,  1834.  In  1848 
his  parents,  Richard  and  Isabella  Field, 
started  from  Ireland  to  Philadelphia.  Pack¬ 
ard  Field,  the  father,  died  upon  the  voy¬ 
age  and  was  buried  at  sea.  Soon  after  the 
widow  and  children  reached  Philadelphia^ 
John  found  employment  with  Armar  Young, 
the  founder  of  the  present  house  of  Young, 
Smyth,  Field  &  Co.,  and  with  the  exeep- 
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house  since  that  time.  He  entered  the  store 
when  hut  13  years  of  age,  receiving  $1.50 
per  week,  and  was  advanced  at  regular 
stages  to  become  salesman,  book-keeper  and 


finally  a  member  of  the  firm.  His  present 
duties  are  chiefly  to  look  after  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  firm. 


The  present  Postmaster,  William  Wilkins 
Carr,  appointed  May  3,  1893,  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Captain  Overton  Carr,  United  States 
navy,  and  was  born  in  Philadelphia  May 
19,  1853.  He  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  with  distinction  in 
1873,  being  spoon  man  and  class  orator. 

Upon  his  father’s  side  Mr.  Carr  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Dabney  Carr,  whose  wife  was 
a  sister  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  who  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  celebrated  Vir¬ 
ginia  Legislature  of  1773,  which  promoted 
the  first  movements  of  the  revolution.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Will¬ 
iam  Wilkins,  who  was  formerly  one  of  the 
Senators  of  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  his  day,  having  been 
Minister  to  Russia  and  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Tyler.  Mr.  Carr  read  law  with 
the  Hon.  George  M.  Dallas  and  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  bar  in  1876. 

In  1888,  at  the  request  of  the  then  United 
States  District  Attorney,  Hon.  John  R. 
Read,  he  was  appointed  an  Assistant  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney.  During  his  term  of  office 
the  defalcations  ocurred  in  the  Spring  Gar¬ 
den  National  Bank  and  the  Keystone  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  Mr.  Carr  assisted  in  the 
preparation  for  trial  and  conviction  of  the 
persons  who  were  criminally  involved. 

Mr.  Carr  has  been  an  earnest  and  consist¬ 
ent  Democrat  and  has  rendered  party  ser¬ 
vices  in  many  directions.  He  is  known  in 
the  city  and  State  as  an  effective  stump 
speaker  and  has  been  a  delegate  in  several 
citv.  county  and  State  conventions.  He  was 
apointed  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Demo- 
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in  June,  1892,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  nine  State  division  chair¬ 
men,  his  district  including  the  counties  of 
Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Chester 
and  Delaware.  He  has  been,  for  several 
years  an  active  member  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Democratic  Association.  Mr.  Carr  has  also 
been  connected  with  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Philadelphia  Club  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  social  organization.  Since  Mr.  Carr's 
appointment  as  Postmaster  at  Philadelphia 
he  has  given  special  attention  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  aud  advancement  of  the  mail  service 
in  this  city,  especially  in  the  improvement  of 
the  foreign  mails  and  in  the  use  of  the  trol¬ 
leys  for  rapid  inter-station  service. 

Mr.  Carr  has  devoted  much  time  to  liter¬ 
ary  work  in  his  profession.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  for  several  years  in  assisting  in  the 
publication  of  “Read  on  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,”  and  is  the  author  of  a  pamphlet 
on  the  “Legal  Protection  of  the  Water  Sup¬ 
ply  of  Philadelphia.”  He  has  written  a  law 
text-book  on  “The  Trial  of  Lunatics”  and 
also  a  text-book  upon  the  “Judicial  Interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Tariff  Acts," 
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A  LANDMARK’S  DANGER. 


Chalkiey  Hall  Likely  to  Ee  Destroyed  to 
Make  Room  for  a  Railroad. 

Chalkiey  Flail,  an  old  mansion  dating 
frem  colonial  times,  and  standing  near 
Frankford  Junction,  is  likely  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  near  future,  ' in  order  to  1 
make  room  for  modern  improvements. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroffd  Company 
has  begun  operations  on  a  bridge  which 
will  span  the  Delaware  River,  near 
Bridesburg,  and  some  of  the  property 
has  been  taken  by  the  corporation  to 
be  util;zed\n  the  enterprise. 

The  building  itself  may  stand  for  some 
years  to  come,  but  the  virginal  beauty 
of  the  property  is  spoiled.  A  tract  for 
the  new  roadway  has  cut  it  diagonally 
and  an  embankment  of  twenty-five  feet 
j  will  be  constructed  along  its  line. 

!  Chalkley  Hall  takes  its  name  from 
i  Thomas  Chalkley,  an  old  sea  captain  and 
Quaker  preacher,  whose  daughter  mar¬ 
ried  Abel  Jones,  at  one  time  a  well- 
j  known  shipping  merchant.  At  present 
the  property  belongs  to  Edward  Wether- 
ill,  whose  father  purchased  it  seventy- 
five  years  ago  from  the  York  estate. 

,  Mr.  Wetheril  does  not  know  how  old 
[  the  mansion  really  is.  He  was  born 
there  and  can  remember  the  old  house 
almgst  the  same  as  it  stands  to-day  as 
long'  as  he  can  remember  anything.  Not 
only  does  the  house  itself  bring  recollec- 
I  tions  of  pre-Revolutionary  times,  but 
I  much  of  its  furniture  dates  from  the 
I  same  period. 

Mr.  Wetherill  has  been  making  the1 
1  house  his  Summer  residence,  but  says 
|  it  would  not  be  tenantable  this  season 
on  account  of  the  dust  which  arises, 
from  the  ashes  used  in  making-  the 
railroad  embankment. 
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nad  been  use&untll  that  time,  was  replaced 
by  a  larger  and  more  pretentious  building, 
fciking  In  Nos.  305  and  807,  whloh  remained  In 
use  until  May,  1893. 


BANK  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


I 

THE  SUPEBB  NEW  BUILDING  WHICH  IS 
TO  BE  OPENED  NEXT  MONDAY. 


A.  Sketch  of  the  Earliest  of  American  Na¬ 
tional  Banks— Identified  with  the  Nation’s 


I 


Struggle  for  Independence. 


On  next  Monday  morning  (he  big  double 
mahogany  doors  of  the  superb  new  building 
erected  by  the  Bank  of  North  America,  on 
I  the  north  side  of  Chestnut  street,  above  Third, 
are  to  be  thrown  open,  and  this  historic  old 
Institution,  which  got  Its  charter  more  than  a 
cestury  ago  from  the  Continental  Congress, 
when  Robert  Morris  was  Superintendent  of 
Finance,  and  whose  beginning  was  closely 
identified  vrtth  the  early  life-struggle  oft  he 
nation,  will  transact  Its  bastness  In  one  of  the 
most  solidly  built  and  beautiful  bank  struc¬ 
tures  In  the  country. 

The  new  edifice  is  erected  on  the  first  site 
occupied  bv  the  Bank  of  North  America  in 
1781.  In  3818  the  old  colonial  three-story 
house,  No.  305  Chestnut  street,  with  Us  quaint 
portico  and  iron  pavement  railings,  which 
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NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE  BANK  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA. 

For  a  number  of  years,  however,  this  sec¬ 
ond  building  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  In¬ 
secure,  the  walls  being  weak  and  the  vaults 
not.  nil  that  was  desirable.  An  adjoining 
building  was  occupied  by  different  tenants, 
which  was  also  objectionable  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  it  was  anally  decided  to 
erect  a  new  structure,  which  should  in  every 
way  be  worthy  of  the  oldest  national  bank  In 
Amerlci. 

Accordingly,  In  May.  18®,  the  bank’s 
quarters  were  temporarily  removed  across  the 
street  to  No.  310  Chestnut  street,  where  they 
have  since  remained  while  the  old  building 
was  being  torn  down  and  the  new  one  built. 
The  present  edifice  includes  Nos.  395- 7-9  Chest¬ 
nut  street,  the  adjoining  building,  formerly 
occupied  by  tenants,  having  been  purchased, 
both  to  enlarge  the  site  and  to  make  the  sur¬ 
rounding  conditions  In  every  respect  perfectly 
safe. 

The  new  building  forms  an  Important 
addition  to  the  already  Imposing  array 
or  bank  buildings  which  front  on  Chest¬ 
nut  street  between  Third  and  Fifth 
streets.  Immediately  adjoining  it  on  the 
west  Is  the  Nniional  Bank  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  The  style  is  Renaissance.  The  Oont. 
is  con  structed  ot  Jonesboro  granite,  with  a 
jxilished  Q  ninoy  granite  base.  The  building  is 


lighted  from  Chestnut  street  byflvo  windows, 
two  being  on  either  side  of  th*  entrance  and  the 
other  three  above,  the  centre  one  of  the  latter 
.  being  the  largest:  On  either  side  of  the  en¬ 
trance  beautifully  polished  and  very  substan¬ 
tial  looking  Boric  columns  of  dart  brown 
Scotch  grantlo  support  a  portico.  Polished 
pilasters  of  Scolch  granite  also  ornament  the 
waits  at  the  entrance.  The  large  central  win¬ 
dow  above  the  balcony  hasitslintel  supported 
by  two  graceful  Ionic  columns  of  polished 
granite.  The  front  of  the  building  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  pediment  having  the  dates  1781- 
1823  cut  In  the  stone,  and  Immediately  below 
the  pediment  are  cut  the  words:  ‘’The  Bank 
of  North  America.” 

The  New  Bank’s  Interior. 

The  interior  Is  very  beautiful.  All  the  wood¬ 
work  is  or  Mexican  mahogany,  except  where 
the  fl  loving  is  of  wood,  when  maple  is 
used.  Outside  of  the  desk,  which  screens  the 
apartment  of  the  cashier,  tellers,  etc.,,  the 
fl  jors  are  of  white  marble  tiling,  inlaid  with 
a  brown-mottled  stone,  which  forms  a  mar- 
quette  pattern.  A  superb  wainscoting  of  Nu- 
mldian  marble,  beautifully  veined  and  highly 
polished,  surrounds  the  walls  to  the  height  of 
ten  feet.  Besides  the  windows  at  the  front, 
the  building  receives  additional  light  from 
three  others  at  the  east  side  and  four  more  at 
the  north  end,  the  middle  o»e  of  the  latter 
reaching  (o  the  ceiling. 

Ahove  the  wainscoting  the  lower  part  of  the 
wails  are  decorated  in  very  pale  green  and 
gold  design,  the  upper  portion  being  light 
blue.  The  celling  is  d.vtded  into  panels,  dec¬ 
orated  in  light  blue  and  gold.  The  decora¬ 
tions  were  designed  by  George  Herzog,  the 
artist.  Groups  of  eleetrie  lights,  attached  to 
artistic  chandeliers  specially  designed  tor  the 
building,  hang  on  all  the  wails  and  from  the 
celling'. 

The  screen  partition  enclosing  the  clerical 
department  Is  of  Nnmldian  marble,  with 
onyx  panels  and  counter.  The  screen  above 
is  finished  in  antique  statuary  bronze  of  a 
beautiful  design. 

The  Vaults. 

The  vaults  are  built  in  the  northeast  corner 
oflhe  building.  These  are  to  be  used  re¬ 
spectively  by  the  president,  paying  teller  and 
cashier,  the  latter  two  communicating.  That 
for  the  president  is  9  feet  by  16  feet  6  Inches. 
The  other  l  wo  are  a  little  smaller. 

They  were  built  by  the  Detroit  Safe  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Michigan,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Hollar  Lock  Inspection  aud  Guarantee 
Company,  of  this  city.  They  are  constructed 
of  hardened  steel  aud  are  of  the  best  modern 
make,  and  are  provided  with  every  appliance 
for  safety  and  durability.  The  doors  are  a 
curiosity  of  mechanical  appliances,  aud  are 
opened  with  time  locks,  which  govern  the 
numerous  bolts  without  any  combination  on 
the  exterior. 

Otlwr  Apartments. 

Immediately  back  of  the  vaults  Is  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  office.  The  halls  and  stairways  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  upper  stories  are  of  white  Italian 
marble,  with  pink  Georgia  marble  wainscot¬ 
ing.  There  is  also  an  elevator  of  the  latest 
design  in  the  rear  leading  trom  the  basement 
to  the  upper  floors.  The  lavatories  and  wash¬ 
rooms  In  the  rear  building  are  all  lined  with 
while  Italian  marble,  and  all  the  fixtures  are 
stiver  plated. 

The  Directors*  room  on  the  seeond  story  of 
the  rear  building  is  finished  in  mahogany, 
and  has  a  polished  oak  floor.  The  wainscoting 
and  all  the  woodwork  here  is  of  mahog¬ 
any,  including  a  handsomely  carved  mantel, 
surmounted  by  a  mirror,  which  surmounts 
an  open  fireplace,  lined  with  Mexican  mar¬ 
ble.  The  frescoing  in  the  Directors’  room  is 


similar  In  design  to  that  of  tEimatn  banking 
room,  and  it  Is  aa  extremely  cheerful  and 
comfortable  apartment.  Oa  the  walls,  besides 
the  portraits  o'f  the  Presidents,  hangs  a  large 
photograph  of  General  Grant,  with  his  auto¬ 
graph,  which  was  presented  to  the  Bank  of 
North  America  on  the  occasion  of  a  semi- 
public  dinner  given  in  the  General’s  honor  on 
December  26,  1879. 

Among  the  chairs  In  this  room  are  the  orig¬ 
inal  ones  used  by  the  first  Board  of  Directors 
In  1782,  together  with  a  large  antique  table 
i  which  belonged  to  Robert  Morris. 

lu  the  third  story  of  the  rear  building  Is  a 


appliances  necessary 
clerks  with  luncheon  lu  an  adjoining  dining¬ 


room. 

The  bank  building  has  a  froatage  on  Chest¬ 
nut  street  of  49  feel  5  Inches,  and  a  depth  of 
100  feet.  The  front  height  Is  62  Let.  On  the 
east  is  aa  open  space  six  feet  wide,  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  building.  The  main 
banking  room  is  45  by  ’8  feet,  with  a  height  of 
49  feet.  The  rear  build  log  is  23  by  60  feet,  and 
Is  lour  slorles  high. 

The  building  was  cfesignsd  by  James  H. 
Wlndrlm,  and  constricted  In  all  iis  details 
under  the  supervision^  of  George  Watson  & 

Sons. 

Electricity  and  Steam. 

The  building  throughout  is  heated  with 
steam  and  provided  with  the  latest  devices  in 
electrical  lighting.  The  latter  were  designed 
by  Dr.  W.  A.  Drysdaie,  and  constructed  by 
Harry  S.  Smith.  Soma  of  the  electrical  fea¬ 
tures  are  said  to  be  unlike  those  of  any  other 
bank  b sliding  in  the  country.  The  lighting 
of  the  building  is  controlled  from  the  cash¬ 
ier’s  room,  where  tue  switchboard  is  located. 
In  all,  there  are  nearly  600  lights,  generated 
by  two  60-klUowwatt  dynamos  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  !  wo  high-speed  engines  placed  In 
the.  cellar.  The  building  is  wired  ior  an  au¬ 
tomatic  burglar  alarm  apparatus,  telegraph 
aud  messenger  calls,  etc. 

Aw  Honorable  Origin. 

The  Bask  of  North  America  will  he  114 
years  old  on  the  26  h  instant.  Prior  to  its 
establishment  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  had 
been  started  by  a  number  of  prominent  pa¬ 
triotic  gentlemen  of  this  city,  among  them 
being  Robert  Morris,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
curing  supplies  lor  the  Continental  army,  at 
a  time  when  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
severely  taxed,  and  the  outlook  for  the 


American  struggle  for  freedom  was  very 
gloomy. 

When  in  1781,  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
country  being  in  a  very  bad  condition,  Rob- 
c-r  Morris  was  choseu  by  Congress  to  be  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Finance,  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton  urged  upon  him  the  advisability  of  pro¬ 
posing  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank, 
which,  according  to  the  latter’ s  views, 
should  have  a  capital  of  at  least  573. 030, 030,  a  nd 
be  carried  on  In  close  relations  with  tue  Na¬ 
tional  Government.  In  this  view  Morris 
fully  coincided,  being  persuaded  that  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank  could  not 
but  be  of  great  service  both  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  commer  e,  but  lie  was  not  wil¬ 
ling  to  embark  in  such  a  big  scheme  as  that 
proposed  by  Hamilton,  and  according¬ 
ly  drew  up  a  plan  which  he  felt 
would  meet  the  national  wants,  and 
be  certain  to  secure  popular  approbation,  and 
in  May,  1781,  Morris  presented  to  Congress  his 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  liank  of 
North  America.  Tds  provided  for  the  rub- 
script  ion  of  8400,600.  lobe  raised  tn  shares  ot 
3430  each,  payable  in  gold  or  stiver,  livery 
subscriber  of  five  shares  or  upwards  was  to 
undertake  to  pay  one-half  the  sum  on  the 
diijr  of  his  subscription  and  the  other  ual 
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within  three  months  of  that  dale.  When  the 
who  e  sum  was  madeun  a  systematic  orga¬ 
nization  was  effected.  The  twelve  Directors, 
who  were  to  be  chosen  annually  to  regulate 
.  affairs  of  the  l>4iik,  were  to  re- 
oetve  no  compensation  for  their  services 
except  by  consent  of  the  stockholders. 
Besides  a  president,  the  plan  provided  for  the 
quarterly  election  of  two  Inspectors  lo  control 
the  affairs  of  the  bank.  It  was  the  Intention 
that  the  bank  should  he  a  distinctively  na¬ 
tional  institution.  Its  bank  notes,  payable 
on  demand,  were  to  be  made  receivable  for 
duties  and  taxes  in  every  Siate  In  the  Union 
and  were  to  be  regarded  as  specie  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  accounts  between  the  Stales  and 
the  United  States.  '  — j 

The  plan,  as  proposed  by  Robert  Morris  was  ( 
approved  by  Congrrss,  which  recon  mended  ! 
that  the  several  States,  by  proper  laws,  should 
piovido  that  no  other  bank  or  bankers  should 
be  established  or  permitted  during  the  war 
and  that  the  notes  thereafter  to  be  Issued  by 
'“e  Proposed  hank,  payuble  on  demand, 
should  be  receivable  in  payment  of  all  iaxes 
duties  and  debts,  then  or  thereafler  due  the 
u  ailed  States. 

To  Aid  the  Government. 

On  May  28,  1781,  Robert  Morr.s  Issued  an 
address,  In  which  he  called  attention  lo  the 
depreciated  paper  currency  and  ihe  exisiu- 

nf^tha  TT  V!®- ■ p£W,e  cretU,‘  ‘  ‘The  exigencies 
of  the  Untied  States,"  he  said,  "require  an 

anticipation  of  our  revenue,  while  at  the 
same  lime  there  Is  not  such  confidence  estab¬ 
lished  as  wiil  call  out  for  that  purpose  tire 
funds  of  individual  citizens.  The  use  then  of ! 
a  bank  Is  to  aid  the  Government  by  their 
moneys  and  credit,  for  which  they  wifi 
,  vo  ex'err  Proper  reward  and  security 
to  gain  from  individuals  that  credit  which 
property,  abilities  and  integrity  never  failed 
to  command,  io  supply  the  loss  of  that pa  per 
money  which,  becoming  more  and  more  use¬ 
less,  calls  every  day  more  loudly  for  its  final 
redemption,  aud  to  give  a  new  spring  to  com¬ 
merce,  tn  the  moment  when,  on  the  removal 
at  all  its  restrictions,  t  he  citizens  of  America 
shaii  enjoy  and  possess  that  freedom  for 
which  they  contend.  ’’ 

Morris  met  with  many  difficulties  at  first 
but  in  the  fail  of  1781  the  subscription  list  had 
appreciably  Increased,  those  gentlemen  who 
had  been  most  prominent  In  organizing  the 
Pennsylvania  Bank  ld*nttfytBg  Iheir fortunes 
wiCh  the  new  institution.  It  was  accordingly 
reso.vod  to  wind  up  the  affairs  ot  tbe  Penn- 
sylvanta  Bank,  and  in  many  instances  the 
&u bscrip: ions  were  transferred  from  the  old 
bunk  to  the  new  one.  In  the  latter  nart  of 
1785  $70, 000  in  cash  had  been  paid  in,  and  the 
arrival  !u  Boston  of  a  French  frigate  brick¬ 
ing  about  8470,000  In  specie,  which  was 
brought  to  Philadelphia  and  lodged  in  the 
vaults  of  the  bank,  gave  the  stockholders  an 
auspicious  assurance  of  success. 

The  New  National  Enterprise  Organized. 

Ia  Ihe  Cily  Tavern,  on  November  1  1781  a 
number  of  the  same  gentlemen  who  had  con¬ 
trolled  the  affairs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Baak 
met  and  assumed  the  management  of  the  new 
national  enterprise.  The  Board  of  Dtree’ors 
chosea  consisted  of  Thomas  Willing,  Thomas 
Fitzsimmons.  John  Maxwell  Nesbitt,  James 
Wilson,  Henry  Hill,  Sitnuel  Osgood  Cad- 
wolader  Morris,  Andrew  Caldwell,  Samuel 
Ingles,  Samuel  Meredith,  William  Bingham 
and  Timothy  Matlaok.  The  following  day 
yhomas  Willing  was  eteeted  President,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  French  Francis  Cashier 
Thomas  Willing,  the  first  President,  was 
then  53  years  of  age.  He  was  Robert  Morris’s 
partner  in  a  large  and  prosperous  business 
had  served  Excessively  as  Secretary  lo 


the  Congress  of  Delegates  at  Alban y,  Judge  or 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Mayor 
of  Philadelphia,  member  of  !h#  Colonial 
Assembly  and  President  of  the  Provincial 
Congress, 

Under  his  presidency  the  bank’s  affairs 
rapidly  progressed,  and  by  December  $83, 000 
In  cash  had  been  raised,  exclusive  of  the 
amount  of  the  Government  deposit.  On  De¬ 
cember  31,  1781,  Congress  passed  an  ordi¬ 
nance  perpetually  incorporating  the  sub¬ 
scribers  as  "The  President,  Directors  and 
Company  of  North  America,  ”  empowered  to 
hold  property  to  t he  value  of  £10, OGO, COD. 

Active  Business  Begun. 

In  1782.  on  January  7th,  the  bank  began  ac¬ 
tive  operations  in  a  slore  belonging  to  the 
cashier.  Tench  Francis,  on  the  north  side 
of  Chestnut  street,  above  Third,  on  the  same 
site  where  the  new  building,  above  described 
Is  located. 

The  Bank’s  Old  Neighbors. 

Tbe  new  building  slauds  upon  the  same  old 
site  which  in  the  year  1795,  just  a  hum!  red 
years  ago,  was  No.  S7  Chestnut  street  The 
bank’s  next-door  neighbors,  at  No.  95,  on  the 
east,  were  Samuel  Lees,  chairinaker  and 
Thomas  Armstrong,  lawyer;  and  on  tbe 
northwest,  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  Was 
John  Wucherer, Innkeeper.  Next  deor,  to  tbe 
west  (101)  whs  Tench  Francis,  ‘‘gentleman, " 
a  famous  character  of  that  time;  and  next 
door  to  him  again  ( 103)  was  Abigail  Smith, 
widow,  *  ‘geatt  le  wo  man."  Then  continuing 
to  the  west  were  William  Newbold  and  James 
Young,  broker  (at  105);  Arthur  Howell,  car¬ 
rier  (107);  William  Hunter,  coach  maker  "bis 
shop"  (ill):  Elizabeth  Fletcher,  widow’ 
"turner"  (11 3) ;  John  Thompson,  "black¬ 
smith"  (115);  Rachel  Gardner,  "bonnet- 
maker”  (117) ;  John  Fenao,  Editor  of  the 
Gazette,  a  renowned  newspaper  warrior  ( lift)  • 
George  McCall,  merchant  (121);  Samuel  ScoU 
ten,  whalebone  cutter  (123);  Samuel  Hayes, 
merchant,  John  Potter,  linen  draper  (123)  and 
Charles  Young,  merchant,  on  tbe  corner  of 
Fourth  street. 

Such  was  the  very  miscallanectu  population 
at  that  time  of  the  north  side  of  Chestnut 
street,  from  Third  to  Fourth,  now  occupied 
mainly  by  the  Banks  of  North  America  and 
Republic,  the  First  Nutional  and  the  exten¬ 
sive  Fidelity  Trust  Company. 

On  the  Market  street  side  of  the  same  block 
were  Matthew  Carey,  at  118;  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  Baehe,  at  112,  and  Caevailer  Frrere,  Portu¬ 
guese  Ambassador,  at  the  corner  of  Franklin 
place. 

Farther  west,  on  the  same  side  of  Market 
street,  were  George  Washington,  President  of 
the  United  States,  at  No.  12k  and  Robert, 
Morris,  at  192,  which  was  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Sixth. 

In  those  days  there  were  but  six  employes 
in  the  bank — the  cashier,  the  teller,  sub- 
teller,  acoomptant,  clerk  aud  porter.  The  fact 
of  the  establishment  of  the  bank  was  an¬ 
nounced  hi  a  letter  to  the  G  ivernors  of  the 
various  States  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Finaree. 

"Tne  several  States,”  he  wrote,  "may, 
when  their  respective  necessities  require  and 
the  abilities  of  the  bank  will  permit.,  derive 
Occasional  advantage  and  accommodation 
from  it.  It  wtIL  afford  to  the  individuals  of 
all  the  States  a  medium  for  their  intercourse 
with  each  other  and  for  the  payment  of 
tax  s,  more  convenient  than  the  precious 
metals,  and  equally  safe.  It  will  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  increase  both  the  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  commerce  of  North  America,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  be  infinitely  useful  toall  .the- 
traders  of  every  State  In  the  Union,  provided, 
as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  conducted  on  the 
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principles  of  equity,  justice,  ~p r uQeuce  and 
economy." 

As  doubt  wasenteriataed  as  to  the  validity 
of  Ihe  charter  grunted  by  Congress,  a  charter 
was  obtained  from  the  Stale  of  Pennsylvania 
In  im 

In  a  history  of  the  bank,  written  by  Law¬ 
rence  Lewis,  Jr.,  from  which  most  of  the 
facts  here  given  are  taken.  It  is  stated  that  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  establishment  of 
the  bank  soon  answered  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  Its  pro  jector.  A  degree  of 
confidence  and  credit  was  quickly  restored  to 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  assist¬ 
ance  whicn  It  rendered  the  Government  was 

considerable. 

Subsequently  the  bank  encountered  d’.ffi- 
culltes,  »nd  the  State  charter  was  annulled 
September  13,  1785,  but  a  new  one  was  granted 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  March  17, 
1787. 

The  prevalence  of  yellow  feverm  1798  caused 
a  temporary  removal  of  the  brink  to  German¬ 
town,  where  the  Union  School  House  was 
leased,  and  here  the  business  of  the  bank  con- 
tli  ued  for  nearly  Hvo  months. 

The  bank  advai  ctd  $10,(303  to  aid  the  suffer¬ 
ers  from  the  plague.  When  the  disease 
abated  the  bank  returned  to  its  quarters  in 
the  city. 

Loyal  to  the  Union. 

At  Ihe  outbreak  of  (lie  War  of  the  Rebellion 
the  Bank  of  North  America  was  among  the 
first  of  the  banking  InsUtutloi  s  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  declare  Its  loyally  to  the  Government, 
and  on  April  22,  1831,  the  sum  of 

$5003  was  appropriated  by  the  Directors 
to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
in  defence  of  the  chy  and  maintenance  of 
public  peace.  In  May  of  the  same  year  It 
subscribed  its  pro  rata  share  of  United  Stales 
Treasury  notes,  and  in  July  It  made  a  direct 
loan  ot  $100,000  lo  the  Government.  In  Au¬ 
gust  It  subscribed  £403, 0C0  for  7. 30  notes,  and 
In  September  took  its  pro  rata  share  of  $50,  - 
000,000  on  Ihe  same  security.  In  November  it 
subscribed  for  Its  pro  rata  share  of  go.  000, 000. 

Although  in  common  with  other  brnks  it 
was  forced  to  suspend  specie  payment  on  De¬ 
cember  31,  1861,  Its  aid  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union  continued,  aad  It  continued  to  ad¬ 
vance  considerable  sums  to  the  Treasury. 

In  July,  1862,  at  a  meeting  ot  the  Directors 
resolutions  were  passed  which  declared  that, 
as  the  Bank  of  North  America  had  been  In¬ 
stituted  in  1731  to  aid  the  Colonies  iniheir 
struggle  for  tndependenc:,  and  as  the  stabil¬ 
ity  of  the  Government  was  most  essential  to 
(he  interests  of  the  stockholders,  the  bank 
would  contribute  $5303  to  bs  disposed  of  in 
such  manner  as  the  President  might,  deem 
most  expedient  to  assist  the  Giverumeut  In 
maintaining  its  Integrity. 

The  same  policy  was  pursued  during  1813, 
and  in  July  of  that  year  the  bank  leaned  $13,- 
060  to  the  State  to  help  pay  the  troops. 

The  advances  made  by  the  bank  at  various 
times  to  individuals  on  the  deposit  of  United 
States  securities  ns  collateral,  amounted  to 
£2,000,000,  and  while  the  war  continued  the 
salaries  of  all  the  bank’s  employes  who  en¬ 
tered  the  service  of  the  State  or  United  Status 
were  continued  just  the  same  as  if  they 'had 
continued  at  their  desks. 

Under  the  National  Currency  act,  passed 
by  Congress  June  8,  1864,  steps  were  taken 
looking  te  tbe  reorganization  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  as  a  national  bank.  The  Directors  and 
stockholders,  proud  of  the  batik’s  history,  its 
national  character  aud  Its  name,  de¬ 
sired  to  retain  .  its  original  title,  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  the  word  “Na¬ 
tional,  ”  as  was  usual  when  becoming 
a  national  bank,  and.  as  the  result  of  a  cor¬ 
respondence  opened  with  the  Comptroller  of 
-  ■■ 


the  Currency,  bank  was  allowed  to 
rats . 


its  old  corporatS  title  without  the 
“National.’’  Ttu^is  the  only  instance,  ills 
said,  wlicre  such  a  privilege  was  granted. 

The  Hash's  Presideats. 

There  have  been  nine  Presidents  of  the  Bmk 
of  North  Americi,  t.V.melj  :  Thomas  Willing 
John  Nixoa,  John  Morton,  Henry  Nixon,’ 
John  Richardson.  J-imes  N.  Dickson, Th  onus 
Smilh.-Uharles  S.  Lewis  and  John  H.  Micli- 
enor. 

The  last  named  was  elected  In  June,  18S7 
and  has  since  continuously  held  office. 

The  Cashiers  who  succeeded  French  Francis, 
the  tlrst  to  hold  that  office,  were  Richard 
Wells,  Henry  Drinker,  Jr.,  Ker  ry  Hollings¬ 
worth,  James  Correy,  Joba  Hockley  and 
John  H.  Watt.  The  Irjst  named,  who  Is  th" 
present  Cashier,  was  elected  In  1839 

The  present  Assistant  Cashier  is  James  C 
Pinkerton. 

,  The  follo  wing  named  gentlemen  constitute  . 
the  present  Board  of  Directors:  John  H. 
Micheaer,  President,  Israel  Morris,  Wm.  G. 
Audenrled,  George  W.  Fiss,  Clement  A. 
Grlseom,  Theo.  C.  Search,  Richard  H.  Down¬ 
ing,  Wm.  D.  Winsor,  Robert  K.  McNeely. 
Charles  II.  Harding,  Harry  G.  Jllcbeiier  and 
Lincoln  K.  Passmore. 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  North  Amertcs 
js  $1, 030.  COO.  At  the  time  of  the  last  statement 
ol  the  Comptroller  of  tbe  Currency,  In  March, 
it  reported  Its  surplus  fund  and  prottls  at 
$1,630,726.  Ia  the  latest  statement  In  the 
Clearing  House  on  last,  Monday.  April  29,  It 
n  ported  Its  loans  at  $5.  405, 010;  cash  and  re¬ 
serves.  $1,408,000,  and  deposits;  $5,357,033. 

To- marrow,  between  the  hours  «f  4'tmd  8 
o’clock  P.  M. ,  President  Miehener  and  the 
Directors  ot  the  bank  will  hold  a  reee^itronr 
the  new  bank  building,  a  limited  nun 
invitations  having  been  issged  for, 


A  Venerable  Cbnrch  Will  Cel. 

ThO  jfgjwikford  Presbyterian  Chu 
will  4fcgifi  the  celebration  of  its 
anniversary  to-day,  the  cerement, 
continue  oyer  Sunday.  When  this  .  ' 
was  organized,  in  1769,  a  Quaker  meet¬ 
ing  house  was  the  only  place  of  worship 
in  Frankford.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
first  church  was  laid  on  May  4,  1770, 
and  the  present  edifice  was  built  in  1860. 
Curing  the  first  32  years  of  its  existence 
the  church  was  known  as  the  German 
Calvinistic  'Church,  the  name  being 
changed  upon  admission  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ranks.  The  Sunday  school  of  this 
church  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  land, 
it  was  commenced  beside  th_ 
stove  in  1815.  The  church  also 
.  the  first  day  school  in  this  sec, 

1810,  when,  for  the  sum  of  82000, 
chased  an  old  academy  and  o 
only  day  school  known  in  Fra 
many  years  afterward. 


’■  Dr.  Murphy,  wffo  has  Just  re- 
.  after  his  long-  and  faithful  ser-  ; 
I  vice,  has.  at  last  been  induced  to  accept  ! 
|  a  life  annuity  of  $800  from  the  church.  I 
!  ^hey  at  ^flJ%t  offered  him  $1200  and! 
;  tnen  $lo00,  but  thinking  the  payment 
°t  such  a  sum  in  addition  to  the  salary 
ot  his  successor  would  be  too  heavy 
a  burden  for  the  congregation,  he 
insisted  that  the  amount  be  at  least 
rf^u1ce<^  $800.  Dr.  Murphy  has  de-  1 
cided  to  remove  from  Frankford,  much 
to  the  sorrow  of  his  old  parishioners. 


A  CENTURY 


FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHt  RCH,  OF 
FRANKlFORD,  CELEBRATING 
AN  ANNIVERSARY. 


■ 


Ten  Pastors  Mnke  Addresses  and 
tlie  Services  To-day  Will  Be.  ol 
More  Titan  Ordinary  Interest. 


The  one-hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  laying  of  the  cor¬ 
ner-stone  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Frankford  was  celebrated 
last  night  by  special  exercises  and 
commemorative  services  will  be  held 
to-daj'. 

This  old  church,  the  third  in  point 
of  age  in  this  city,  was  founded  over 
125  years  ago  by  a  colony  of  German 
Colonists  from  Switzerland,  some  of 
whose  descendants  are  now  members 
of  the  church.  Mr.  Forster,  the  church 
treasurer,  is  a  great-great-grandson  of 
one  of  the  founders.  Up  until  the 
year  1802  the  services  were  conducted 
in  the  German  language  by  pastors 
sent  out  for  the  purpose  from  the 
classis  of  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Since  1802  the  church  has  belonged 
to  the  Presbyterian  faith,  and  ser¬ 
vices  have  always  been  in  English. 
During  this  period  Count  Zinzendorff 
preached  in  the  old  church  and  also 
at  Germantown.  For  forty-six  years  of 
the  ninety-three  that  the  church  has 
been  Presbyterian  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mur¬ 
phy,  who  preached  his  farewell  ser¬ 
mon  last  Sunday,  has  been  its  pastor. 

The  entertainment  and  exercises  last 
night  were  thus  more  the  nature  of  a 
farewell  to  Dr.  Murphy.  When  the 
church  was  founded  it  was,  of  course, 
the  only  church  in  Frankford.  There 
are  now  ten  more,  each  of  which  is  an 
offshoot  from  the  parent  branch. 
Last  night  short  addresses  were  made 
by  each  of  the  pastors  of  these 
churches,  making  the  occasion,  one  of 
peculiar  interest. 

This  morning  there  will  be  a  special 
commemorative  sermon  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Knox,  formerly  president 
of  Lafayette  College.  In  the  afternoon 
special  anniversary  exercises  will  be 
held  by  the  Sunday  school,  which, 
with  two  exceptions,  is  the  oldest  in 
this  country.  This  evening’s  services 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society. 


I 
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FOR  PUBLIC  USE. 

A  Movement  to  Join  Part  of 
the  Famous  Estate  to 
Bartram’s  Park. 


ft 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  MANSE. 


City  Park  Association  Wishes  the  Honse 
and  a  Part  of  the  Ground  Taken  by 
the  City  if  Pifty-Pourth  Street 
Is  Cut  Through. 


It  Is  only  a  step  or  so  across  the 
ancient  apple  orchard,  in  Bartram’s 
Garden— now  a  city  park— to  the  old 
Eastwick  property,  through  which  it  is 
proposed  to  open  Fifty-fourth  Street  to 
j  the  Schuylkill  River. 

'  j  The  threatening  invasion  of  a  city 
Street  into  this  venerable  precinct  has 
awakened  interest  in  the,  City  Park  As¬ 
sociation,  and  a  committee  formed  at 
j  the  annual  meeting  the  other  day  was 
j  the  initiatory  step  toward  securing  the 
few  acres  of  the  adjoining  land,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  Eastwick  estate,  and 
j  adding  it  to  the  old  garden. 

The  Park  thus  enlarged  would  preserve 
Ithe  river  front  and  give  to  that  locality 
[a  delightful  pleasure  ground. 

On  the  crest  of  a  fine  elevation  in  the 
‘act,  which  slopes  the  river  edge  and 


which  is  splendidly  wooded  at  interval, 
stands  the  old  Eastwick  mansion,  which, 
in  the  plans  proposed  by  the  association 
is  to  be  transformed  into  a  house  of 
comfort  for  park  visitors,  similar  to 
those  in  Fairmount. 

From  the  top  of  this  knoll  the  sur¬ 
rounding-  country  unfolds  a  glorious 
panorama,  and  at  its  foot,  the  river, 
peopled  with  boats  from  sunrise  till 
dusk,  stretches  away  until  it  becomes 
a  mere  silver  thread  and  is  finally  lost 
in  the  blue  distance. 

The  spacious  old  mansion,  built  in  the 


...  j 

and  there  the  brick  foundation;  the 
carved  and  fretted  woodwork,  warped 
by  the  sun  and  rain,  is  drawing  away 
from  its  supports  and  up  in  the  tower, 
the  shattered  windows  give  ingress  and 
egress  to  flocks  of  pigeons  that  live 
their  days  here  unmolested. 

The  interior  is  much  the  same,  and 
though  the  lofty  tesselated  hall  may 
harbor  fancies  of  other  days,  of  some 
,  ruffled  and  hooped  Penelope  tripping 
I  ^c.wn  the  broad  stairway,  the  material  { 
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THE  OLD  MANSION  COMMONLY  KNOWN  AS  “EASTWICIv’S  CASTLE.’ 


early  fifties,  stands  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  and  seems  like  a  statlier,  though 
less  sturdy,  sister  to  its  neighbor,  John 
Bartram’s  house.  It  was  built  after 
Colonel  Eastwick’s  return  from  Russia, 
where  he  engineered  the  first  railroad  be¬ 
tween  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  and 
it  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  the 
Italian  tide  which  swept  the  architec¬ 
tural  world  at  that  time. 

The  long  facade  is  broken  by  irregular 
bays  and  gables,  and  a  deep  porch,  with 
fluted  columns,  projects  far  enough  to 
balance  the  tall  square  tower  that  rises 
above  like  a  mute  guardian.  To  the  left 
of  the  porch  Is  a  long  wing  with  high 
mullioned  windows,  which,  in  East¬ 
wick’s  palmy  days,  looked  out  upon  a 
broad  driveway  and  a  grassy  terrace. 
To  the  right,  the  main  building  bulges 
with  unexpected  little  turrets  and  is 
pierced  with  many  oriole  windows. 

Around  this  side  of  the  house  a  broad 
piazza  runs  the  full  length,  and  has  the 
same  fluted  columns  as  the  porch. 

But  everything  is  marked  with  the 
flight  of  unheeded  time.  The  stucco  is 
falling  from  the  walls,  exposing  here 


condition  of  things  soon  brings  the  rec¬ 
reant  Imagination  back  to  the  present. 
THE  PICTURESQUE  HALLWAY. 


The  hallway  above  the  stairs  branches 
into  numerous  little  corridors,  dark  and 
musty  and  papered  in  old-fashioned  de¬ 
sign  with  sixteenth  century  cavaliers, 
descending  impossible  stairways  into 
banks  of  more  impossible  flowers. 

The  old  people  of  the  neighborhood, 
some  of  them  remembering  the  great 
house  when  it  was  peopled  by  realities, 
hold  it  in  deep  veneration,  and  incline  to 
reminscence  of  the  days  when  Colonel 
Eastwick  came  fresh  from  foreign  lands^ 
crowned  with  the  laurels  won  from  the 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  They  tell 
of  the  gaiety  and  brilliant  social  hap¬ 
penings,  of  weddings,  and  of  deaths, 
and  some  tell  of  the  romantic  love  of 
one  Miss  Eastwick  for  a  gallant  soldier 
who  fell  at  Chancellorsville. 

Among  these  old  people  the  place  is 
known  by  the  sobriquet  of  "Eastwick's 
Castle,”  and  there  are  those  who  in¬ 
vest  it  with  the  ghost  that  seems  by 
right  to  belong  to  such  place.  They  tell 
of  certain  uncannj  lights  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  laborers  returning  late  across 
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fields,  but  these  'rumors  “have  little 
weight  with  the  people  who  occupy  part 
of  the  house.  They  say  they  have  never 
seen  or  heard  anything  worse  than  a 
frightened  rat  behind  the  base-board,  or 
a  cricket  chirping  in  the  empty  hall. 

These  ulterior  suggestions  of  the  su¬ 
perstitious  ones  would  have  little  effect 
on  the  hosts  of  pleasure-seekers  who 
would  seek  the  shady  river  banks  and 
find  shelter  from  -  unexpected  storms  in 
the  roomy  old  mansion,  and  the  associa¬ 
tion  hopes  to  see  the  grassy  knoll  peo¬ 
pled  by  happy  little  folks  and  the  re¬ 
stored  house  yielding  comfort  where 
needed. 


From,  \. . 

Date , 
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[has  been  a  great  moffrerto  the  dis- 
]  eased  and  distressed  of  the  earth.  The 
!  blessing  of  women  physicians  has 
t  spread  far  over  the  land  until  her  po¬ 
sition  and  her  reputation,  so  unstable 
and  unrecognized  forty  years  ago,  has 
become  established. 

GIVING  IT  STANDING. 

Over  forty  years  ago  an  act  was 
passed  to  incorporate  the  Female  Med- 
lical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  reading 
section  1:  “Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  here¬ 
by  enacted  by  authority  of  the  same, 
that  William  T.  Mullen,  Fred  A.  Fick- 
[hardt,  M.  D.,  Henry  Gibbons,  M.  D., 
Ferdinand  J.  Dreer,  William  J.  Birkey, 
M.  D,,  R.  P.  Kane,  John  Longstreth 
and  their  associates  be  incorporated 
under  the  name,  style  and  title  of  the 
Female  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
females  in  the  science  and  art  of  medi¬ 
cine,  the  said  college  to  have  all  the  ; 
powers  and  to  be  subject  to  the  re¬ 
striction  contained  in  the  act  entitled, 
an  act  to  incorporate  the  Franklin 
Medical  College.  Approved  the  twen¬ 
ty-eighth  day  of  January,  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six.” 

The  reference  to  the  Franklin  Medi- 
--  cal  College  is  explained  by  the  fact 


Study 


Where  Women  May 

the  Science  of  Medicine. 

Hp®  FORTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE 
WOMAN’S  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


Small  Beginnings  Many  Years  Ago— Some  of  the 

Famous  Names  Associated  With  Its  Work _ New 

Developments  and  New  Plans. 


On  Wednesday  next,  the  eighth  dav  | 
of  May,  the  students  and  Faculty  of 
.the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Penn-  I 
eylvania  will  assemble  to  celebrate  : 

J  the  forty-sixth  annual  commence- 
'  ihent  of  that  institution. 

I  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  on  the  eve  of 
this  commencement  to  retrospect  a 
little,  to  find  out  what  has  been  the 
history  of  this  college  of  medicine. 

hat  has  been  its  birth,  its  growth,  ■ 
Its  struggles,  its  successes  who  has  ' ' 
stood  for  its  friends,  its  enemies,  and 
what  part  has  it  taken  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  medical  world  for  this  almost 
half  a  century? 

Since  for  forty-six  years  there  has 
each  successive  May  gone  out  from 
this  school  a  group  of  young  women 
physicians,  how  closely  has  it  been 
connected  with  the  wide  interests  of 
the  world?  How  far  has  its  teachings 
spread  over  the  earth?  In  sickness 
and  in  death  this  Woman’s  Medical 
College  must  have  had  a  far-reaching 
Influence  for  cure  and  prevention 
Inducting,  as  it  did,  the  science  of 
^ESflieine  into  the  hands  of  women,  it 


that  this  college  was  defunct,  and' the 
charter  which  was  granted  it  was 
to  be  transferred  on  the  Female  Medi¬ 
cal  College. 

The  college  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1850  under  somewhat  favorable  aus¬ 
pices  with  a  full  corps  of  professors. 
Its  first  headquarters  were  at  No.  229 
Arch  street.  There  were  forty  stu¬ 
dents  matriculated  in  the  first  class. 
There  were  eight  in  the  faculty. 
Among  the  first  student  applicants 
were  Ann  Preston  and  Mrs.  Hannah 
E.  Doiigshdre,  Dr.  Long'shore  and  Ann 
Preston  graduated  at  the  first  annual 
;  commencement,  at  the  close  of  the 
session  1851-2. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
‘  that  the  early  graduates  obtained 
clinical  advantages,  for  the  doors  of 
all  the  hospitals  were  closed  against 
them. 

Dr.  Ann  Preston  remained  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  college  during  the 
winter  after  her  graduation,  feeilng 
that  her  attainments  were  still  in¬ 
sufficient  for  her  life  work.  In  the 
spring  following  she  was  given  the 


chair  "of  Physiology  and  Hygiene." 

ITS  EARLY  GROWTH. 

In  no  better  way  can  we  fol¬ 
low  the  growth  of  the  college 
in  its  first  years  than  by  the 
life  of  Ann  Preston — the  woman 
whose  name  is  spoken  with  reverence 
to  this  day  in  the  college  and  the 
memory  of  whom  will  always  be 
sacred.  Miss  Preston  was  39.  years 
old  before  she  entered  on  her  life’s 
work.  She  had  spent  some  time  be¬ 
fore  she  accepted  the  professorship 
in  the  college  in  lecturing  on  physi¬ 
ology  through  the  country  and  in  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore. 

The  necessity  for  clinical  instruction 
was  strongly  felt  in  the  college  and 
since  there  was  no  hospital  to  which 
women  could  gain  admission,  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  one.  In  this 
project  the  difficulties  were  many,  the 
charter,  the  expenses,  competent 
women,  for  managers  and  a  resident 
physician  were  all  to  be  found.  Dr. 
Emeline  H.  Cleveland,  one  of  the  two 
women  then  on  the  faculty,  went 
abroad  and  spent  a  year  in  the  Mater¬ 
nity  Hospital  at  Paris.  The  hospital 
was  finally  founded  in  18(31,  and  in 
one  of  the  reports  of  the  managers 
there  is  the  following  tribute  to  the' 
work  of  Dr.  Preston  in  its  founding: 
“To  her  efforts  more  than  to  all  other 
Influences  may  be  traced  its  very 
origin.’’  She  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  corresponding 
secretary  and  consulting  physician. 
These  offices  she  held  until  the  time  of 
her  death.  Before  this,  in  1854,  a  dis¬ 
pensary  had  been  added  to  the  college, 
anji  now  in  the  hospital  the  first  train¬ 
ing  school  for  nurses  was  started. 
The  hospital  was  entirely  under  the 
management  of  women.  The  influence 
of  the  college  was  becoming  quite 
widespread  in  those  years  just  before 
the  war,  before  the  gloom  and  dis¬ 
couragement  was  cast  upon  it,  as  upon 


all  other  institutions,  when  there  came 

that  great  crisis  in  affairs  which  made 
peace  too  small  a  thing  to.be  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  pursuit  of  war; 

England  sent  its  recognition  of  the 
progress  of  American  women  in  a 
letter  from  Sir  T.  Bow’ring,  September, 
18(30,  in  which  he  says: 

“Your  American  women  are  pioneer¬ 
ing  into  many  regions  where  they  will 
fix  their  standard  with,  honor  and 
benefit  to  themselves  “and  benefit  to 
their  race.  This  medical  movement  of 
theirs  is  worthy  of  all  encouragement, 
and  will,  I  hope,  be  crowned  with 
abundant  success.  It  is  a  step  not 
from,  but  towards  decency  and  de¬ 
corum.  A  vast  mass  of  prejudice, 
which  calls  itself  susceptibility  and 
affects  modesty  is  much  less  pure  than 
it  professes  to  be.  Men  have  much, 
women  more,  to  unlearn  on  these  mat¬ 
ters.” 

FAMOUS  NAMES. 


\ne  corporators  at  about  the  date 
of  1860  had  among  them  conspicuously 
the  names  of  Isaac  Barton,  William 
Elder,  Charles  D.  Cleveland  and  James 
Mott.  The  college  was  now  moved  to 
627  Arch  street,  and  a  board  of  man¬ 
agers  appointed. 

Even  as  early  as  the  report  of  the 
sixth  annual  convention  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  say  the  following:  “The  suc¬ 
cess  of  those  who  have  graduated  ir. 
this  institution  and  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  practice  has  realized  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Requests  for 
them  to  locate  in  different  parts  of 
our  widespread  continent  are  contin¬ 
ually  received  and  it  will  be  long  be¬ 
fore  the  supply  can  be  equal  to  the 
demand.  Among  women  the  desire  to 
consult  with  their  own  sex  is  widely 
spreading  and  the  demand  for  them  is 
at  once  a  sign  of  the  necessity  of  the 
age.” 

In  the  spring  of  1861  came  a  period 
of  stagnation  for  the  college — for  eight 
years  it  was  embarrassed  by  pecuniary 


FdifficuffFes  and  severe'^opposition— and 
during  ,  the  sessions  of  1861-62' 
the  lectures  were  discontinued 
and  the  college  closed.  In  1SG6 
Dr.  Ann  Preston  was  elected 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  In  1867,  says 
Dr.  Judson,  in  her  memorial  of  Ann 
Preston,  “she  wrote  her  ever-memora- 
ble  reply  to  the  preamble  and  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society,  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  neither  offer  encour¬ 
agement  to  women  becoming  practi¬ 
tioners  of  medicine, nor  meet  with  them 
1  in  consultation.  “To  the  honor  of  the 
profession,”  adds  Dr.  Judson,  “be  it 
said  that  many  of  its  ablest  members 
!  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  action  of 
1  the  society.  So  calmly  and  complete¬ 
ly  point  by  point  Dr.  Preston  met  and 
answered  the  arguments  put  forth 
by  the  society  and  then  so  fully  vin- , 


years'werTT'oh  each  year  showed  pro¬ 
nounced  progress  and  increased  fa- 
1  cilities — until  in  1S81  at  the  twenty- 
ninth  annual  commencement  there  had 
so  much  been  achieved  that  the  college  ! 
had  made  for  itself  quite  a  little  his-  i 
'tory  and  “The  College  Story,”  by  Dr.  j 
Rachel  L.  Bodley,  then  dean  of  the  ■ 
college,  gives  a  delightful  survey  of 
the  work  of  the  school  and  its  gradu¬ 
ates.  She  gathered  together  many  in¬ 
teresting  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
graduates  and  their  work  since  gradu¬ 
ation,  showing  a  large  percentage  who- 
were  active  physicians  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  There  had  been, 

.1  at  the  time  of  this  “College  "Story,”  276 
graduates,  ou*-o£  which  number  there 
had  beetvin  thirty  years,  only  thirty- 
two  deaths. 

Thirteen  years  after  the  “College 
— — ”  — —  'Tt«iaon  w  r>r.  Bodley, 


; 

1 


I  IN  THE  AMPHITHEATRE. 


dfcated  the  cause  of  woman  that  no 
reply  was  presented. 


BRIGHTER  TIMES. 

In  1867  Dr.  Preston  was  elected 
member  of  the  Board  of  Corporator 
of  the  college.  It  was  about  this  tim 
that,  through  the  aid  of  Isaac  Burtor 
the  college  was  relieved  of  some  of  It 
pecuniary  embarrassment  and  th 
opening  of  se'teral  hospitals  for  the  ad 
mission  of  wcjmen  to  the  clinics  mark 
ed  an  era  in  the  college  history.  A 


statistics  were  gathered  by  Dr.  Clara 
Marshall  in  her  address  at  the  last 
commencement,  which  show  immense 
gains.  The  .number  of  graduates  has 
increased  to  740.  The  corps  of  instruc-i 
tors  has  changecT  from  sixmo  lorcy-  | 
three,  thirty-one  of  these  being  wo-  I  ■ 
men.  Improvements  in  the  curricu-  1 
lurn  have  been  steadily  made  and  the 
clinical  facilities  vastly  enlarged.  A 


!  Ihur  years’  course  ’is  now  obligatory. 
Thirty-seven  States  and  Territories 
have  contributed  students.  The  for¬ 
eign  countries  represented  are  Cana¬ 
da,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Jamaica, 
Bzazil,  England,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Russia,  Syria,  Palestine,  China,  India, 
Japan,  Australia  and  Hawaii. 

The  college  is  connected  with  a 
large  number  of  benevolent  and  sci¬ 
entific  bodies;  among  the  latter  are 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Franklin  Institute  and  the  Wagner 
Institute. 

There  are  forty-four  institutions 
and  associations  of  various  kinds  in 
which  alumnae  have  received  appoint¬ 
ments  and  in  which  the  students  have 
had  opportunities  for  scientific  and 


1% 


ciety.  They  are  success 
sicians  making  in  some  ca 
comes  of  $10,000  and  $20,000. 
LEADING  FEMALE  PHYSICIANS 
Prominent  among  the  large  'staff 
of  physicians  are  the  naijies  of  Clara 
Marshall,  M.  D.,  dean  of  the  college 
and  professor  of  materia  medica  and 
generai  therapeutics;  Anna  E.  Broom- 
ail,  M.  D.,  professor  of  obstetrics- 
!  Frances  Emily  White,  M.  D.,  profes- 
®°rh  Physiology  and  hygiene;  Han- 
nah  t.  Croasdale,  M.  D„  professor 
°f..,^.lseases  of  women  and  children- 
William  H.  Parrish,  M.  D.,  professor 
of  anatomy,  Henry  Leffmann,  M.  D 
professor  of  chemistry  and  toxicology’; 
Amy  S.  Burton,  M.  D.,  clinical  profes¬ 
sor  of  opthalmology  ;  Charles  K.  Mills, 


clinical  study,  thirty  of  these  are  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  viz.; 

Philadelphia  Hospital,  Insane  De¬ 
partment  of  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
where  the  first  woman  assistant  was 
appointed  in  18S2. 

Byrn  Mawr  College  in  1S85  had  an 
attending  physician  from  among  the 
alumnae. 

The  Girls’  Department  of  the  House 
of  Refuge;  The  Sheltering  Arms  Ma¬ 
ternity  Hospital;  Woman’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  County  Prison.  All  have 
women  physicians  in  attendance. 

The  Woman’s  Directory  has  a  wo¬ 
man  physician  at  its  head.  The 
Medical  Aid  Society  for  Self-Support¬ 
ing  Women  was  established  by  four 
of  the  alumnae,  and  the  medical  work 
is  in  charge  of  women  physicians;  a 
graduate  of  the  college  has  charge  of 
the  college  settlement  work.  There 
are  women  health  inspectors. 

There  is  a  large  field  for  missionary 
work  in  India  and  hospitals  have 
been  established  there.  Women  phy¬ 
sicians  lecture  in  training  schools  for 
nurses,  give  private  lectures  on  phy¬ 
siology  and  laygiene  to  classes  of  wo^l 


men  in  Mothers’  Aid  Society,  Working 
Girls’  Club  and  Girls’  Friendly  So- 

■  - 


M.'  D.,  clinical  professor  of  neurology.  I 
The  laboratory  facilities  are  quite 
fine,  including  the  chemical,  histo-  f 
logical,  physiological,  pharmaceutical  j 
and  pathological  laboratories,  each 
of  which  is  well  equipped.  The  practical  ] 
courses  afford  excellent  opportuni-  I 
ties  for  practical  work  and  observa¬ 
tion. 

A  department  for  attendance  on 
maternity  cases  at  their  homes  is 
adjunct  to  the  class  of  obstetrics; 
each  student  is  required  to  furnish  a 
report  of  attendance  upon  at  least  two 
obstetrical  cases  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  chief  of  this  department. 
Bedside  instruction  in  the  wards  of  the 
Woman’s  Plospital  is  given  daily  from 
7  to  9  A.  M.  by  Dr.  Anna  M.  Fullerton, 
the  physician  in  charge,  to  small  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  class.  Students  are  in 
turn  invited  to  be  present  at  the  oper¬ 
ations  in  various  departments  of  sur¬ 
gery,  which  occur  almost  daily  at  the 
Woman’s  Hospital  between  1  and  4 
P.  M.  Bedside  instruction  is  also  given 
to  the  senior  class  in  small  sections 
at  the  German  Hospital  by  the  clin¬ 
ical  professor  of  medicine. 

The  Woman’s  Hospital, In  which  over 
4000  patients  are  treated  annually, 
adjoins  the  college.  The  amphitheatre 
in  connection  with  the  [hospital  has  a 


seating-  capacity  or  about  300.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  the  college  are  admitted  to 
the  clinical  lectures  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  German,  the  Children’s 
,and  the  Philadelphia  (Blockley)  Hos¬ 
pitals.  The  daily  clinics  at  Wills  Hos¬ 
pital  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  at 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Dispensary  are  also  ac¬ 
cessible.  The  library  of  the  college  is 
constantly  growing  in  facilities.  The 
museum  possesses  excellent  specimens, 
both  wet  and  dry,  anatomical,  patho¬ 
logical  and  miscroscopical  prepara¬ 
tions,  model's,  drawings,  etc. 

The  Woman’s  Hospital,  which  has 
grown  up  by  the  side  of  the  medical 
college,  has  a  history  of  its  own.  Its 
work  has  been  a  glorious  one,  and 
connected  with  it  are  found  the  most 
honored  and  conscientious  physicians!? 
of  Philadelphia.  It  has  been  brought 
specially  before  the  notice  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  within  the  past  week,  when  the 
fine  new  building  was  opened  on  North 
College  avenue. 

A  VALUABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  department  for  attendance  on 
maternity  cases  at  their  homes,  which  ; 
was  mentioned  as  an  adjunct  to  the  : 
chair  of  obstetrics,  is  most  interesting 
in  showing  the  great  advantage  to  the 
,  students  in  outside  practice  and  also 
in  the  vast  comfort  the  department  af¬ 
fords  for  the  good  of  the  people  in  the 
lower  portions  of  the  city.  It  is  of 
double  service  both  to  the  student  and 
physician  and  to  the  patients,  who  would 
I  otherwise  receive  ignoraht  treatment 
and  care. 


This  department  was  started  in  18S8, 

I  by  Dr.  Anna  E.  Broomail,  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  in  Philadelphia.  It 
i  was  started  at  first  in  a  small  way.  con¬ 
tributed  to  by  donations,  until  gradual¬ 
ly  more  people  became  interested,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  people  whom  the 
physicians  were  desirous  of  reaching 
tor  their  patients  were  glad  for  the 
help  of  women  physicians  and  preferred 
|  their  care  to  that  of  men. 
i  The  department  rents  part  of  a  house 
at  1335  South  Tenth  street,  where  the 
physician  in  charge  resides.  Dr.  Mary 
iW.  Griscom  is  at  present  in  charge.  The 
first  resident  was  Dr.  Lucy  N.  Tappan, 
and  Dr.  Griscom  has  had  charge  only 
since  ’91.  Besides  the  office  of  the 
physician  there  is  a  room  for  the  stu-  1 
dents,  who  come  at  intervals  to  assist 
the  head  physicians. 

The  work  lies  mainly  with  the  most 
wretched  class  of  people  in  the  city. 
The  area  covered  extends  from  1917  [ 
Frankford  road  to  the  Neck,  and  from 
Twenty-sixth  and  Gray’s  Ferry  road  to 
the  Delaware.  The  work  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  is  connected  with  the  last  year  of 
the  course  at  the  college.  The  rules  are 
very  strict.  Only  one  student  Is  allowed 
1  to  visit  a  case  at  a  time.  She  is  taken  I 
by  the  head  physician  to  the  case  and  < 
they  visit  it  until  convalescence.  Two 
students  are  not  allowed  to  go  together,  ; 
they  cannot  even  bring  their  friends. 
The  cases  are  treated  not  as  mere 
shows,  but  as  respectfully  as  those  inj 

-file  better  walks  of  life7~It  is  'evident' 
that  great  respect  is  shown  In  return 
to  the  young  doctors  and  the  physician 
in  charge  judging  from  the  hearty  wel¬ 
come  they  receive  from  the  poor  creat¬ 
ures  among  whom  they  go.  The  little 
children  all  know  the  "lady  doctor’’ 
!,and  flock  around  her  as  she  comes.  The 
fold  women  shower  their  "God  bless 
ous”  upon  her.  The  physicians  are 
:nt  for  at  all  hours  of  the  night  to  go 


to  any  distance.  There  has  never  been 
any  discourtesy  shown  them  on  the 
streets,  and  in  parts  of  the  city  which 

day  time  Cfh|ipeied  unsafe  even  in  the 
aay  time,  these  women,  on  their  mis- 

f°  with  Perfect  safety. 
the  fir,st  six  rnonths  of  the  work 
thprfa3er-e  only  seventeen  cases  treated, 
Twn  hi fl‘;X  months  there  have  been  115. 
Two  hundred  and  eight  cases  have  been 

tThedoavtisthefr  homes  the  Past  year, 
re  all  v  P*nn,^h°f+COUrse’  very  sma11:  not 

™fi*y  ®?ou»h  t°  support  the  depart- 
year  there  were  $90  in  re¬ 
ceipts.  The  money  is  very  uncertain 
of  course,  and  in  many  cases  there  is 
absolutely  no  money  to  pav  for  a  doc- 

i°ndSmore  ?hUt  the  SeaStae*  more 

ana  more  the  necessity  of  treating  a 

doctor  s  bill  with  as  much  respect  as  liny 
other,  and,  where  they  can,  willingly 
give  what  they  can.  5  y 

„in  +  -and  °*ut  ?f  dark  alleys  and  lanes, 
,tmy  streets  which  end  abruptly 
against  a  brick  house  wall,  into  courts 
Sli1?6  ’^ors.t  t}]th  and  degradation,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  guided  sometimes  only 
by  the  cries  of  the  women,  unarmed  ex- 
cept  with  their  skill  and  their  medicine, 
go  these  Sisters  of  Charity.  Thev  visit 
patients  in  sweat-shops,  where  people 
are  crowded  in  like  animals  together- 
houses  where,  in  some  cases,  there  is 
absolutely  no  furniture  but  the  bed  and 
the  cook  stove,  with  not  even  a  chair 
to  sit  on.  There  has  been  for  some  time 
a  project  on  foot  for  a  dispensary  in 
connection  with  this  Maternity  Depart¬ 
ment,  for  general  diseases,  where  the 
students  of  the  Medical  College  would 
have  opportunities  of  observation  and 
practice  not  confined  to  maternity  cases. 

This  year,  again,  another  group  of 
young  women  will  receive  their  degree 
of  doctors  of  medicine.  There  are  nine 
missionaries  in -the  class,  one  of  whom 
is  going  among  the  North  American  In¬ 
dians.  Dr.  Frances  M.  White  will  give 
the  address  and  the  exercises  will  be 
held,  as  usual,,  in  the  Academy  of  Music, 
at  12  o’clock. 


—  AN”  ANCIENT  CHURCH, 


The  Frankford  Presbyterian  Church 
Celebrates  Its  125th  Anniversary. 


REV.  DR.  MURPHY  S  FAREWELL. 


The  Frankford  Presbyterian  Church 
!  has  just  celebrated  two  important  events 
l  in  its  history.  The  125th  anniversary  of 
its  existence,  held  last  Sunday,  was  pro- 
j  ceded  by  a  farewell  reception  to  Rev. 

Thomas  Murphy,  L>.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  the 
.  pastor  for  nearly  46  years,  whose  retire¬ 
ment,  after  almost  a  life-time  spent  in 
the  seryice  of  this  one  church,  had  just  j 
taken  place. 
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rev.  Thomas  Murphy,  D.  D. 

The  reception  was  held  in  the  school 
room  which  was  tastefully  decorated  for 
the  occasion,  on  Saturday  evening  last. 
Rev.  Dr.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Murphy,  Rev.  A.. 
A.  Murphy,  their  son,  and  Miss  Mary 
Rollins  Murphy,  their  daughter,  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  a  bank  of  flowers,  gave 
the  throner  of  visitors  a  pleasant  greet¬ 
ing. 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance, 
not  only  of  members  of  the  church,  but 
of  the  people  of  Frankford,  without 
regard  to  church  affiliations,  who  have 
known  and  respected  Dr.  Murphy  and 
his  family  during  their  residence  in  our 
midst. 

Among  those  present  at  the  reception 
were:  Rev.  David  Wills,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J. 
P.  W.  Blattenberger,  D.  D.,  Rev.  John 
Peacock,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Alexander  Henry, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Boggs,  D.  D„  Rev.  Mr. 
Borsling,  Rev.  M.  G.  Kyle,  D.  L.,  Rev. 
J.  A.  Henry,  D.  D.,  Riv.  Joseph  Beggs, 
Rev.  C.  P.  H.  Nason,  Rev.  J.  H:  M. 
Knox,  D.  D.,  ex-President  of  Lafayette 
College  ;  Mr.  Cyrus  Vanartsdalen,  of 
Newtown  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bault, 
Mr.  Joseph  Ball,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Foulkrod,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Caldwell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Warnick,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Clarke,  Mr.  Isaac 
Walker,  MrM^obert  Cookman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  RoberffGgjl'nelius,  Mr.  Frank  Cook- 
man,  Dr.  ancWlrs.  R.  C.  Allen,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  McConnell,  Mr.  David 
Ni inlet,  Miss  Nimlet,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willian  T.  Gummy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Win. 
Baird,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Morelton, 
Mrs.  Jacob  Wagner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Anderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Swiger,  Mr.  Robert  Latimer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Levick,  Mr.  Richardson  L. 
Wright,  the  Misses  Wright,  Rev.  Rich¬ 
ardson  Graham,  Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Fries, 
Mrs.  Anderson,  Miss  A.  Gill,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Mackay,  Miss  Mackay,  Mr. 

| David  Lovett,  Mrs.  Carey,  Mrs.  Somern-  J 


Mrs.  Poinsett  Castor,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Foster,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Hoffman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Dawes,  Mr.  David  Thomas,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Miss  L.  Hale, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  D.  Yonker, 
the  Misses  Yonker,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Dixon,  Rev.  Richard  Montgomery,  Cap¬ 
tain  Wiiliain  Wynkoop,  of  Newtown; 
Rev.  A.  Johnson,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Biles, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Harding,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Chadwick. 

The  125th. anniversary  was  celebrated 
on  Sunday.  In  the  morning  Rev.  James 
H.  Mason  Knox,  D.  D.,  ex-President  of 
Lafayette  College,  occupied  the  pulpit. 
Dr.  Knox  referred  to  Dr.  Murphy’s  long 
pastorate  in  touching  language.  He  said 
Dr.  Murphy’s  life  was  one  grand,  bril¬ 
liant  epoch  from  the  beginning  of  his 
pastorate  until  he  laid  down  his  labors. 
He  also  referred  to  the  kindly  feeling  of 
the  members  of  the  church  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  providing  so  liberally  for  his 
declining  years. 


Joseph  L.  Kinkerter. 

Iu  the  afternoon  the  Sunday  school 
celebrated  its  80th  anniversary.  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Kinkerter,  the  Superintend¬ 
ent,  had  charge  of  the  exercises.  Mr. 
.  Marshall  D.  Yonker,  chorister  of  the 
I  church  for  40  years,  led  the  singing,  the 
first  selection  being,  “  Gaily  Marching 
’Neath  God’s  Banner.”  A  feeling  address 
was  made  by  Dr. Murphy  who,  in  bidding 
the  Sunday  School  adieu  brought  to  the 
memories  of  his  hearers  in  a  pathetic 
manner  the  last  words  of  the  ^  great 
temperance  advocate,  John  B.  Gough, 
who  swooned  while  lecturing  iu  that 
very  church  about  eight  years  ago,  and 
died  a  few  days  later,  “  The  last  words 
he  uttered,”  said  Dr.  Murphy  were, 
1  Young  men,  keep  your  records  clean. 
Thev  were  his  last  words  on  earth,”  con- 


tinned  the  PastorT  . , 

emulate  him  and  impress  ou  your  minds 
his  saying,  ‘Young  men,  keep  your  * 
records  clean.’  ” 


Marshall  D.  Yohker. 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  Rev  Mr 
Cox  of  Wssinoming  and  Councilman 
H.  Vv.  Lambirth. 

,Sc,h°o1  was  organized  In 
1815,  with  20  scholars.  Among  those  who 
gathered  around  the  stove  in  the  ancient 
edifice  on  that  eventful  day  was  Miss 
Harper,  then  in  her  12th  year  , 
Miss  Harper  afterwards  taught  in  private 
and  public  schools  in  Frankf'ord,  retiring 
upon  her  marriage  to  Wm.  W.  Stratton,  5 
teacher  in  the  Marshall  Boys’  Grammar 
behool.  Until  advancing  years  prevented 
active  work,  her  interest  in  the  school 
continued.  She  is  still  living  at  Perka- 
sie,  Bucks  county,  the  only  one  who 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
school,  whose  80th  anniversary  was 
celebrated  last  Sunday. 

Her  portrait  printed  herewith  is 
irom  a  photograph  taken  about  6  years 
ago.  She  is  n^w  in  her  91st  year. 

Th  ~  '  ’  " 


•  ■ ,  evening  service  was  parHcuTaHY 

IP  ths  interests  of  the  young  people. 

Rev.  David  Wills,  Jr.,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
preached  to  an  attentive  audience, 

The  Frankford  Presbyterian  Church 
has  an  eventful  his'ory.  When  it  was 
organized  in  1769  the  "only  other  relig¬ 
ious  denomination  in  the  village  was  the 
Friends’  meeting  at  Unity  and  Wain 
streets. 

Prior  to  that  year  Rev.  Christian  Fred¬ 
rick  Foehring,  pastor  of  a  German 
Et  'formed  Church  at  Germantown  now 
le  Market  Square  Presbyterian  Church, 
mid  religious  services  in  Frankford! 
!-’hese  services  were  attended  by  a  small 


Mrs.  Mary  A.  Strattcn. 
colony  ot' Ge fmans  IrdmTHe  vicinity  of 
Frankfort-on  the-Mnin,  who  had  been 
joined  by  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Swiss, 
imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  John 
Calvin  and  Ulric  Swingle. 

In  1769  a  church  .vas  organized  and  a 
plot  of  land  was  purchased  for  a  church 
and  graveyard.  The  corner-stone  was  ■ 

(laid  on  May  4,  1770,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Foehring.  This  bid  building,  which 
long  ago  disappeared,  was  forty  feet  wide, 
and  thirty  in  length.  In  the  records  of 
the  church  an  itemized  account  has  been 
preserved,  showing  that  the  building 
cost  £461,  15s,  lid,  about  $2400.  The 
old  church  was  enlarged  forty  years 
later,  and  in  1860  the  present  sanctuary 
was  built.  From  l'j70  to  1802  the  infant 
church  went  by  the  name  of  the  German 
C.i  v.nistic  Church,  about  which  time  it 
began  to  decline. 

•_  In  1807  tiie  c'  urch  applied  for  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
its  application  was  acceded  to  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  Presbytery,  attended  by  Rev.  • 
William  M.  Tenuent,  Rev.  Dr.  Ashbel 
Green,  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander, 
Rev.  Dr.  Janeway,  Rev.  Dr.  Potts,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Latta. 

The  German  pastors  prior  to  1807 
were:  Rev. Christian  Frederick  Foehring, 
who  served  two  years ;  Rev,  J.  C.  i 
Albertus  Helfenstein,  three  years  ;  Rev. 
Samuel  Dubbendorf,  four  years  ;  Rev. 
Mr.  Helfe  ustein,  a  second  term  of  ten 
years;  Rev..  Philip  R.  Pauli,  two  yearsj; 
Rev.  Libreebt  Frederick  Herman,  tv\ eh  e 
years,  and  Rev.  John  William  Runkir, 
five  years.  The  Presbyterian  pastors 
have  been  :  Rey.  John  Whitefield  Doak, 
1809,  seven  years ;  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 


15 1 g~gs7 n  ^n^ftTmteeii years ;  Rev.  J . 
Marshall  Davie,  lfc$2,  two  years:  Rev. 
Austin  Morss,  1835,  two  years  ;  Rev.  Dr. 
William  D.  Howard,  1838,  eleven  years, 
and  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas 
Murphy,  who  was  installed  October  11, 


1819. 


Two  Hundred  Years  of  Changes  in 


and  About  Oxford’s  Church. 


FOUNDED  AS  EARLY  AS  1695 


Q.neen  Anne’s  Quaint  Silver  Chal¬ 
ice  Still  Used,  and  a  Bible  Over 
150  Tears  Old— From  Pov¬ 
erty  to  AfUneuce. 


Standing  at  the  threshold  of  its  third 
century  of  worship  in  the  same  hallowed 
spot,  old  Trinity  Church,  a  short 
distance  above  Franlcford,  links  to¬ 
gether  with  an  interesting  chain  of 
•  history  the  quaintest  customs  of  the  re- 
|  mote  and  mystic  past  and  the  progress 
I  and  continual  development  of  the  pres- 
1  ent  time.  Excepting  only  Christ  Church, 
at  Second  and  Market  streets,  Trinity  s 
is  the  oldest  house  of  worship  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  venerable  church  was 
established  on  its  present  site  about  the 
year  1695.  Even  at  that  early  day  the 
spot  had  been  occupied  for  a  number  of 
years  by  a  little  old  meeting  house  and 
school,  constructed  of  logs  and  occupied 
!  by  the  Quakers,  who  donated  it  to 
l  Trinity’s  Episcopalians,  then  known  sun- 
i  ply  as  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Eug- 
|  lftnd,  to  which  body  many  of  the  Fnenus 
had  become  converts.  So  this  site  has 
been  a  place  of  worship  for  considerably 
more  than  200  years.  And  the  quaint 
communion  chalice  presented  to  lrmity 
by  Queen  Anne,  of  England,  in  1<07, 
when  the  ancient  log  meeting  nouse  was 
razed  and  the  Episcopal  edifice  erected, 
;  still  does  service  when  the  modern  wor- 
shiners  celebrate  the  ordinance  of  the 
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Lord’s  Supper. 

FROM  QUAKERS  TO  EPISCOPALIANS. 

The  ground  and  meeting  house  were 
undoubtedly  given  to  Trinity  Church  by 
John  Roberts,  who  was  in  1G95  a  prom-  j 
inent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  I 
The  church  lot  of  three  acres,  now  used 
as  a  burying  ground,  was  presented  to  i 
the  congregation  about  five  years  later 
by  Thomas  Graves,  and  the  deed  was 
dated  December  30,  1700.  This  instru¬ 
ment  recited  that  the  tract  was  dedi¬ 
cated  “to  the  use  and  service  of  those  of 
the  communion  of  our  Holy  Mother,  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  no  other 
use  or  uses  whatsoever.” 

The  records  of-  the  church  show  that 
it  was  presented  "for  the  use  of  the  j 
minister  who  should  reside  there,  for  a 
house,  garden  and  small  orchard.”  The  i 
plat  was  never  so  used,  however,  but 
was  soon  turned  into  a  place  for  the  | 
burial  of  the  dead,  where  quaint  epitaphs 
still  exhibit  laconic  stories  of  the  vir-  j 
tues  of  the  sleepers. 

Rev.  Evan  Evans,  then  nrinister_at 
Christ  Church,  wrote  a  letter  in  4707 
to  the  “Society  in  England  for  the  Prop¬ 
agation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,”  in  which  the  following  passage 
appeared: 

“Trinity  Church,  in  Oxford  township, 
lies  in  the  County-  of  Philadelphia,  nine 
miles  -from  the  city,  where  for  the  first 
four  years  after' my  arrival  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  x  frequently  preached  and  admin¬ 
istered  both  the  sacraments,  and  had, 
when  I  last  preached  in  it,  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  people — most  of  them 
people  brought  over  to  the  Church  of 
England  from  Quakers,  Anabaptists  and 
other  persuasions.” 

ItD-EEv^s’  arrival  in  Phila.rle.lnhia  was 
TT-.VN SYLVAN IA.  AB.  R.  H.  0.  A  E. 


IToV!  inter,  of . 

Aril,  ss . . . 

Grey,  If.  ....  .7 . 

Goeckle.  11. . 

Blakeley,  3b . 

Comrell,  21> . 

Gorm-ur,  rf .  ^ 

Brennan,  c .  8 

Henning,  c .  o 

Dickson,  p .  5 


9 


5 

0 

1 

13 


Totals 


6U  41  24  27  14 


INDIAN  SCHOOL. 
Jamison,  2b.  and  p.  ... 

Si  ie Inf®.  If . 

Lapkins,  se . '. . . 

Hutchinson,  lb . 

Jackson,  of . 

Xori,  |>.  and  2b . 

Ptirkhucst.  c . 

Hudson,  rf . 

Honk,  3b . 


AB.  R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 


4. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


0  0 
1  1 


2 

0 

0 

13 

1 


0  2 
0  6 


Totals  .  35  4  5  *26  IS  25 

*  (Joe'eklc  out,  hit  by  batted  ball. 

Pennsylvania  ....  3-3  4  7  5  0  1  11  5—41 
Indian  School  ....  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  2  2—1 

Earned  runs — Pennsylvania.  8.  Trvo-base  bits—  j 
Hudson,  Hollister,  Goeclcle,  Cbntrell,  Goman,  j 

Brennan.  Home  runs — Avil,  Contrail.  Bases 
stolen— Nor!.  Hollister.  4;  Grey.  2:  Gnpckle. 
Gorman,  Brennan.  Double  plays— Dickson  to  ! 

Centred  to  Gocckle:  Aril  to  G tackle  to  Blake¬ 
ley.  ref t  on  hoses — Pennsylvania,  1C:  Indian 
School,  4.  Struck  out — Grey,  Gorman,  Brennan, 

2:  Dickson,  2.  Fir.-1  base  on  errors— PenuSytva-  I 
nla.  Id;  Indian  School.  4.  First  base  on  railed  j 
balls— Hollister.  3:  Avil.  Grey.  2;  QoecBlo. 

Gorman.  Dickson.  3.  Hit  by  pitched  ball— Gor 
man,  Avil.  Goeckie.  Wild  pitches— Non.  Jamison,  j 
3.  Passed  ball — Parklmrsr.  Umpire— Boa'  (le  \ 

Time— 1.  55m.  A 

1  in  the  year  1700;  but  it  is  known  that  r 
Episcopal  services  were  held  in  Trinity  j 
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'Church  severaf  years  earlier. 

Before  the  Episcopalians  became  own¬ 
ers  of  the  church  and  grounds  the  log 
meeting  house  had  been  used  also  as  a 
place  of  worship  for  a  number  of  years 
by  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  and  Swedish 
Lutherans  of  the  neighborhood,  as  well 
as  by  the  English  Quakers,  who  made 
the  gift  to  the  Episcopalians.  Beside 
Rev.  Evan  .  Evans.  consequently 
there  was  in  1705,  as  minis¬ 
ter  to  the  congregation,  a  Rev. 
Mr.  Rudman,  a  Swede.  He  is  spoken  ofi 
in  the  church  records  as  having  had  “a 
reward  given  to  him  for  the  supply  of 
Oxford  or  Franekfort.” 

Mr.  Rudman  died  in  1708,  having 
served  at  Oxford  only  occasionally,  and  [ 
in  connection  with  other  charges. 

.  The  edifice  erected  in  1707  on  the 
site  of  the  demolished  old  log  meeting 
house  was  35  by  20  feet  in  dimensions, 
and  was  built  of  bricks  brought  over 
from  England'.  This  structure  is  still 
a  part  of  the  present  edifice,  although 
several  enlargements  to  it  have  since 
been  made. 

MUCH  RICHER  NOW  THAN  THEN. 

The  silver  chalice  which  Queen  Anne 
presented  to  Trinity  about  that  time,  and 
which  is  still  in  service,  bears  the  sim¬ 
ple  inscription  “Annse.”  It  was  supple¬ 
mented  in  the  year  1715  by  a  silver 
paten,  presented  by  Michael  Booth,  Dr. 
Samuel  Monckton,  Thomas  Fries,  John 
Humphreys,  pastor,  and  Philip  Syng 
Goldsmith. 

From  the  same  Bible  that  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  congregation  in  1716  the 
present  rector  of  Trinity  reads  to  the 
worshipers  on  Sundays;  and,  indeed, 
there  are  so  many  things  in  the  worship 
conducted  there  to-day  which  serve  to 
remind  the  devout  communicants  of  the 
remote  past,  that  the  spirit  of  reverence 
noticeable  in  all  sanctuaries  seems  to  be 
intensified  in  this  good'  old  church. 
Yet,  what  striking  contrasts  are  pre¬ 
sented  even>  here  between  the  present 
and  the  past  A  flash  of  humor,  indeed, 
illumines  the  perusal  of  some  of  the 
more  ancient  manuscripts  preserved 
among  the  archives  of  Trinity.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  here  is  a  rich  church  in  the 
populous  Thirty-fifth  ward,  some  of  its 
worshipers  worth  millions,  which  has  on 
record  the  copy  of  a  "begging”  or  apolo¬ 
getic  epistle  written  to  the  “Society”  in 
England  m  1717.  It  was  penned  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  exhortation  from  the 
mother  church  “to  consider  on  some 
proper  means  among  themselves  for  mak¬ 
ing  sufficient  allowance  for  a  minister 
tOj  reside  constantly  among  them.” 

We  are  heartily  disposed  to  do  our 
best,'  wrote  the  representatives  of  an¬ 
cient  Trinity;  "but  at  present  our  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  not  admit  of  great 
things.  We  are  at  present  but  poor  set- 
tiers,  who  have  newly  settled  on  lands 
or  the  backwoods  in  the  wilderness  ” 

Notwithstanding  the  plaintive  account 
they  gave  of  their  circumstances  at  that 
time,  they  began,  during  the  next  year, 
1<18,  taking  steps  to  purchase  a  glebe 
and  in  1724  they  bought  a  house,  an 
orchard  and  63  acres  of  land  on  the 
King’s  road,  now  Bristol  turnpike,  near 
Holmesburg,  for  £130. 

PROMINENT  MEN  OF  OLD  TRINITY. 

The  records  of  the  church  for  the  years 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  were  either 


neglected  or  lost.  But  many  members  of 
tlio  congregation,  it  is  known,  partici¬ 
pated  in  that  struggle  on  the  side  of  tile 
Colonies. 

Among  the  noted  ministers  who  were 
either  stationed  at  Oxford  or  did  oc¬ 
casional  service  there  before  they  had 
churches  of  their  own  were  Mr.  Neill, 
Dr.  William  Smith,  Rev.  John  Hobart, 
afterward  Bishop  Hobart;  Charles  Cot¬ 
ton,  Rev.  Mr.  Wiltbank,  Rev.  George 
J  Sheets  (who  served  from  1S16  until  1854, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  E.  Y.  j 
Buchanan,  recently  deceased,  a  brother 
j  of  President  James  Buchanan);  Rev.  H. 

|  A.  F.  Hoyt,  Rev.  E.  T.  Mabley  and  Rev. 
j  Mr.  Bissell,  the  present  rector.  - 
‘  Among  the  names  of  people  who  have 
figured  in  the  annals  of  the  church  as 
j  vestrymen  and  wardens  is  that  of  the 
late  William  Overington,  who  died  two  ! 
years  ago  in  Fraukford,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  100  years.  Mr.  Overington  was  ac¬ 
counting  warden  of  the  church  from 
1829,  covering-  a  period  of  64  years. 
Other  names  are  those  of  the  Rowland, 


Pc 


the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Shieldsboro,  ] 
Miss.,  to  require  all  vessels  from  in¬ 
fected  districts  to  repair  at  once  to  1 
Shiii  Island  (Miss.)  quarantine  station 
for  disinfection. 

,  J  «  ■*-*■-*  -J  .i  ,  j  J 
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OLD  ST.  JOSEPH’S. 


Interesting  Anniversary  Exercises  of  a 
Parish  163  Years  Oni. 

The  56th  anniversar  of  the  consecration  of 
old  St.  Joseph’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
Willing’s  alley,  below  Fourth  street,  was  ob¬ 
served  yesterday  by  special  services. 

At.  10.  30  A.  M.  Solemn  High  Mass  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Rev.  John  B.  Greene,  S.  J. , 
assisted  by  Rev.  John  Scully,  S.  J. ,  Deacon, 
and  Rev.  Albert  Peters,  S.  J. ,  Sub-deacon. 
Rev.  Father  Scully,  Rector  of  St.  Joseph’s, 
preached  the  sermon,  in  which  he  gave  a 
number  of  Interesting  reminiscences.  The 
first  Mass  in  the  original  Church  of  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  parish,  he  ss-id.  was  celebrated  163 
years  ago.  on  February  22,  1732. 

Iq  1821  the  first  building  was  torn  down  and 
replaced  by  a  larger  one,  which,  in  1838,  was 
replaced  by  the  present  structure.  The  par¬ 
ish,  Father  Scully  said,  bad  witnessed  the 
reign  of  George  II  and  his  four  successors  to 
the  throne  of  England;  the  Pontificate  of  Pope 
Clement  XII  and  Ids  10  succeeding  vicars  of 
Christ,  It  existed  68  years  before  this  city 
saw  its  first  Catholic  Bishop.  Bishops  Egan 
and  Con  well,  respectively  the  first  and  second 
Bishops  of  Philadelphia,  died  in  the  present 
recreation  room  of  the  Jesuits’  House,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  church.  There  also  Arch¬ 
bishop  John  Hughes  lived  while  building  St. 
John’s  Church,  from  which  charge  he  was 
later  called  to  be  Bishop  of  New  York. 

St,  Joseph’s,  Father  Scully  said,  is  the  old¬ 
est  Catholic  parish  of  the  13  colonies  north  of 
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Marry  Ian  37  'arid  was  the  second  Catholic1’ 
church  in  the  United  States  to  be  conse¬ 
crated,  the  fi-st  beta;  the  Jesuit  Church  at 
Frederick,  Md.  St.  Joseph’s  parish,  the 
preacher  said,  existed  six  years  Ihelore  Metho¬ 
dism  was  slarted  by  Wesley,  and  36  years  be-  I 
fore  the  first  Methodist  church  was  erected  in 
this  city,  at  Front  and  Dock  streets. 

It  was  established  26  years  before  Sf. Peter’s 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at  Third  and 
Pine  streets,  was  built,  and  39  years  before 
St.  Paul’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  • 
Third,  below  Walnut  street,  was  started.  The 
parish  existed  11  years  before  the  First  Luth¬ 
eran  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  was  opened, 
and  27  years  before  Wolfe’s  heioic  capture  of 
Quebec. 

When  complaints  were  made  against  the 
Quakers  in  the  early  years  of  the  parish  for 
their  toleration  of  the  Catholics,  Father 
Scully  said,  (he  Quakers  answered  that  the 
•  "Papists’  ’  were  as  good  citizens  as  any  in  the 
city.  Father  Scully,  however,  complained 
that  this  was  not  good  enough.  Catholics,  he 
said,  should  be  the  best  husbands,  fathers, 
neighbors  and  likewise  the  best  citizens  of 
any  in  tlie  community. 

The  morning  service  closed  with  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  a  solemn  Te  Deam,  and  in  the  evening 
solemn  vespers  were  sung,  with  a  sermon  by 
Key.  W.  B.  Brownrlgg,  S.  J.  During  the  af¬ 
ternoon  the  children  of  the  parish  held  a  May 
celebration,  at  v  hlch  Rev.  William  Kieran, 


IT  WAS  HELD,  TODAY 

Some  History  of  Willem 


Rittenhouse. 


OLD  MEftNONITE  CHURCH. 


The  picturesque  old  Menncnite  Church 
on  Main  street,  near  Herman  street.  Ger¬ 
mantown,  was  the  scene  of  the  annual 
re-union  of  the  time  honored  Rittenhouse 
family  this  afternoon. 

The  descendants  of  old  Willem  Ritten¬ 
house  who  came  to  this  country  in  168S 
from  Holland,  assemble  every  year  to  re¬ 
new  their  acquaimance,  shake  hands  with 
each  other  and  have  a  social  chat. 

There  are  over  5,000  of  them  living, 
but  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  and  Canada.  Ther  are  plenty,  how¬ 
ever,  who  live  in  and  around  German¬ 
town,  where  the  name  of  Rittenhouse  is 
as  much  of  a  landmark  as  the  historical 
Chew  house  itself. 

To-day's  gathering  was  the  first  under 
the  recntly  formed  Rittenhouse  Society. 
Rittenhouse  Fraley  was  to  preside.  The 
programme  laid  out  consisted  of  speeches 
and  short  talks  cn  the  history  of  the 
lamily,  by  various  descendants. 

Among  the  distinguished  members  cf  the 
family  present'  were  Charles  Keyser,  Miles 
Rittenhouse,  of  Montgomery  county;  Curr 
tis  W.  Rittenhouse,  secretary  of  the  Rit¬ 
tenhouse  Society  of  Ohio,  composed  of  a 
number  of  old  Willem’s  descendants  who 
settled  in  that  State;  D.  K.  Cassell,  , who 
has  scent  years  of  his  life  getting  together 
a  complete  geneaology  of  the  family;  Abel 
K.  Cassell,  Mrs.  Theodore  Gray,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  family  from  Toronto, 
Canada,  Delaware.  East  Orange,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  various  other  sections  of  the 
country.  .  . 

Mr.  Cassell  had  in  his  possession  ai  the 
re-hnion  a  number  of  the  famous  family 
heirlooms.  One  of  them  was  a  quaint  will, 
that  of  Wiihelmina  Rittenhouse,  the  wife 
of  the  founder,  Willem's,  son  Nicholas. 
Another  was  a  copy  of  legal  com  mentor  w; 
written  by  a  famous  but  long  since  dead 
member  of  the  family. 

Willem  Rittenhouse  or  as  the  name  is 
spelled  by  the  Hollandish  branches  of 
the  family,  Rittershauser,  came  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  1688,  just  about  five  or  six  years  af¬ 
ter  William  Penn  sailed  up  the  Delaware 
in  the  "Welcome”  Willem  came  from 
Holland  and  previous  to  living  in  the 
land  of  dikes  and  ditches,  resided  in 
Arnheim  and  Westphalia. 

Willen  bought  a  lot  of  land  m  the  re¬ 
gion  which  is  now  Germantown,  from  a 
colonist  named  Pastorius,  who  it  seems, 
came  in  for  a  slice  of  the  territory  under 
the  Penn  grant. 

The  old  Mennonite  Church  in  which 
to-day’s  meeting  was  held,  is  built  on 
land  once  owned  by  William.  A  big 
marble  block  almost  under  the  caves 
of  the  front  of  the  building,  bears  too 
number  1770.  This  is  the  date  when  the 
chapel  was  built,  so  when  the  guns  of 
the  fighting  Continentals,  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  were  booming  around  the  Chew  man¬ 
sion,  a  mile  away.  During  the  battle  of 
Germantown,  the  little  place  was  then  a 
place  of  worship. 
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lERMANTOWro* 
FIRST  TAX  BOOK 


Complete  List  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Town  in  1809. 
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IThe  Town  at  That  Time  Described  by 
the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucald-Lian- 
court  as  “a  Long  Village  Near  Two 
and  a  Half  Miles  in  Extent”— A  Copy 
of  Samuel  Fieckenstein’s  Appoint¬ 
ment  as  Tax  Collector. 


The  readers  of  the  Independent  will 
be  very  much  interested  in  reading  the 
subjoined  article  giving  the  names  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  in  1809,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  assessed  valuation  of 
real  estate  at  that  time.  In  those  days 
the  rapid  transit  consisted  of  stage 
coaches,  and  it  was  a  common  practice 
for  mechanics  to  walk  from  German 
town  to  Philadelphia  in  the  morning 
and  return  at  night. 

The  article  was  prepared  by  Thomas 
H.  Shoemaker  from  the  original  tax  list, 
now  the  property  of  Jabez  Gates.  This 
list  was  in  the  possession  of  the  editor 
of  the  Independent  for  some  time,  and 
was  handed  over  to  Mr.  Shoemaker, 
who  has  done  the  work  so  excellently 
that  it  is  with  pleasure  we  republish  the 
result  of  his  researches  in  its  entirety 
from  the  pages  of  the  “Pennsylvania 
Magazine.”  The  list  will  be  continued 
from  week  to  week  until  it  is  completed. 
Mr.  Shoemaker’s  article,  to  the  notes  of 
which  we  have  made  a  few  additions, 
follows  : 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Jabez  Gates,  of 
Germantown,  for  permission  to  copy  the 
original  tax-book,  now  in  his  possession, 
of  Samuel  Fleckenstein,  Collector  of 
Taxes  for  Germantown  for  1809.  It  is 
valuable,  as  it  gives  us  a  complete  list 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  at  that 
date,  forming  a  directory  of  unques¬ 
tioned  reliability.  Tbe  first  directory 
containing  Germantown  names  was 
published  after  the  consolidation,  by 
Mcllroy,  in  1856,  hence  persons  seek¬ 
ing  information  of  its  early  inhabitants 
have  been  cut  off  from  this  ordinary  . 
source  of  information,  so  useful  in  cit¬ 
ies.  The  list  begins  at  the  footofNeg  . 
ley’s  Hill,  where  Stenton  avenue  enters, 
then  called  Bristol  Township  line,  goes 
up  Germantown  avenue,  taking  in  the 
side  streets  as  they  are  met.  until  the 
end  of  Germantown  proper  is  reached, 


[above  Gorgas  Jane,  Inen- crosses  to  the 
west  side  of  the  avenue,  continuing  down 
|in  the  same  manner  until  a  point  oppo- 
ite  the  place  of  beginning,  was  arm  ed 
[at,  when  those  persons  to  the  west,  on 
Manheim  street,  Queen  lane,  and  Town¬ 
ship  line,  are  assessed.  It  then  recom- 
|mences  at  the  end  of  Germantown 
iroper,  where  the  crossing  was  made, 
;oes  up  the  east  side  to  Chestnut  Hill] 
md  comes  down  the  west  to  about  op- 
tosite  Gorgas  lane.  The  property  cov- 
:red  was  from  the  foot  of  Negley’s  Hill 
to  Chestnut  Hill  inclusive,  and  from 
Bristol  Township  line  to  Roxborough 
Township  line. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  list,  the 
first  column  contains  the  individual’s 
name;  the  second  the  assessed  valuation 
ofhis  real  estate,  if  he  owned  any,  while 
the  word  “Hst.”  followed  the  owner’s 
name  if  he  did  not  occupy,  but  rented 
the  property;  the  third  is  a  personal  tax 
something  like  our  poll-tax,  which 

varied  with  the  estimated  wealth  of  the 

individual;  the  fourth  is  the  total  tax 
paid. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate 
in  the  Twenty-second  ward  for  1894  was 
about  $35,000  oqo,  yielding  an  income  of 
$530  000,  while  for  1809  it  was  $516278  £ 
with  a  return  of  $2581.39.  To  be  sure,  the 
Twenty-second  ward  covers  a  little  more 
[territory  than  the  tax  list  of  1809,  but 
for  comparative  purposes  in  a  rough 
way,  that  is  hardly  worth  taking  into 
account- 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  closely 
Germantown  avenue  was  at  that  day 
built  up  from  Stenton  avenue  to  Gorgas 
lane,  the  lots  being  small,  while  land 
was  so  plenty  in  the  rear.  The  Duke  de 

la  Roehefoucauld-Liancourt,  in  1799. 
aptly  describes  Germantown  as  “a  long 
village  near  two  and  a  half  miles  in  ex 
tent.  The  houses  to  the  number  of 
about  three  hundred  are  all  built  on  the 
side  of  the  highway,  and  are  erected 
close  to  each  other.”  The  price  of  land 
he  gives  at  from  one  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  per  acre  to  eight  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre,  the  latter  being  an  un¬ 
usual  price.  At  this  period  the  streets 
at  right  angles  to  Germantown  avenue  • 
were  few  in  number,  having  been  laid 
out  with  the  view  of  reaching  an  object¬ 
ive  point,  rather  than  for  residences,  • 
though  incidentally  a  few  houses  were 
built  on  them.  They  weie  Fisher’s  lane, 
which  went  to  the  Fisher  estate;  Danen- 
hower’s  mill  road,  now  Duy’slane,  lead¬ 
ing  to  Danenhower’s  mill,  located  on 
the  Wingohocking  Creek;  Shoemaker 
lane,  which  led  to  the  old  Shoemaker 
house,  built  in  1682;  Mill  street,  opened 
to  Townsend  mill,  built  in  1683,  later  ; 
known  as  Robert’s  mill;  Methodist  lane, 
from  the  little  church  of  that  denomina¬ 
tion  on  it  (the  original  edifice  was  torn 
down  in  the  spring  of  1891J;  the  street  ; 
is  now  called  Haines  street,  though  it  is  j 
also  marked  on  old  maps  as  Pickless  or 
Bristol  lane.  Then  came  Abim 


Keyser’s  lane,  now  Washington  lane, 
p  leading  to  Abington;  and  last,  on  the 
east  side,  Church  street,  from  St.  Mich¬ 
ael’s  Lutheran  Church,  which  stands  on 
the  east  corner,  and  was  erected  iu  1746. 
Coming  down  on  the  west  side,  the  first 
road  we  meet  is  Washington  lane,  then 
came  Poor-House  lane  or  Rittenhouse’s 
Mill  road,  leading  to  Rittenhouse’s 
paper-mill;  School-House  lane,  so  called 
from  the  academy  built  in  1760;  and  In¬ 
dian  Queen  lane,  followed  by  Manbeim 
street,  called  Bockius  or  Picket’s  lane. 
These  cross  streets,  with  the  avenue  in 
the  centre,  and  the  two  township  lines, 
which  formed  the  boundaries,  were  all 
the  streets  in  the  place.  The  principal 
industries  fpllowed  were  farming,  shoe 
manufacturing  for  the  wholesale  trade, 
hat-making  and  tanning.  Stockings 
were  made  in  large  quantities,  but  rather 
as  an  occupation  in  the  houses  by  the 
women  than  as  a  centralized  industry, 
this  not  starting  until  1825,  when  Tho¬ 
mas  R.  Fisher  inaugurated  the  industry, 
which  in  later  days  grew  to  large  pro¬ 
portions.  In  the  foot  notes  I  have  tried 
to  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  list  by 
identifying  the  location  of  the  proper- 
,  ties  and  the  occupation  of  the  individual, 
and  I  am  particularly  indebted  for  aid 
1  to  Messrs.  W.  W.  Wister,  Charles  J. 
Wister,  John  C.  Channon,  and  others, 
besides  much  that  I  have  learned  from 
borrowed  deeds.  Printed  on  pages  and 
pasted  in  the  book  are  the  tax  rates  and 
,  Fleckenstein’s  appointment  as  collector; 
they  are  as  follows  : 

“Philadelphia,  rr 

“A  TAX  of . Fifty . cents 

in  every  hundred  dollars  on  the  real  estate,  and 
a  personal  tax  from  three  dollars  to  fifteen  cents 
on  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  within  the 
,  Township  of  Germantown  for  paying  coroners 
fees,  building  and  repairing  bridges  and  cause¬ 
ways;  repairs  of  county  jail  and  debtors  apart¬ 
ments;  support  of  prisoners;  laying  and  collect¬ 
ing  taxes,  and  incidental  expenses  at  elections 
and  courts.  And  also  a  fine  of  four  dollars,  laid 
on  all  persons  from  the  age  of  twentv-one  to 
forty  five  who  have  declined  to  be  enrolled  and 
are  exempt  from  training  with  the  militia, 
agreeably  to  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  en¬ 
titled  ‘An  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  militia  of 
the  Commo- wealth  of  Pennsylvania,’  passed 
j  the  9th  day  of  April,  1807. 

“Given  under  our  hands,  this  twentieth  day 
of  March,  18-9. 

“Dan’l  Trump. 
“Jacob  Heybirger. 
"Peter  Christian. 
“Attest  ;  Geo  Honey,  Clk.” 

“Philadelphia,  ss 
“Samuel  Pleckenstein  Collector  of  the  Town¬ 
ship  of  Germantown. 

“You  are  hereby  empowered  to  collect  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  several  sums  in  your  duplicate,  re¬ 
spectively,  mentioned;  and  on  the  second  day  of 
September  to  pay  all  such  monies  as  you  shall 
have  then  received  to  Robert  McMullen,  County 
Treasurer  (which  day,  at  ten  o’clock,  at  the  Old 
Court  House,  is  appointed  to  make  allowances 
for  mistakes  and  indigent  persons  )  And  you 
re  further  required,  to  c  dlect  and  pay  in  the 
whole  a-  d  every  of  the  sums,  so  asse=sed  and 
rectified  in  your  dupl  cate,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  November  next;  which  day  is  appointed 
[finally  to  settle.  But  if  any  person  shall  neglect 
|or  refuse  payment,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days 
after  demand  made,  yon  are  then  hereby  em¬ 
powered  to  call  to  your  assistance  any  constable 
- - * - ' -  1  "  " 


or  other  fat  person,  if  occasion  be,  anci  levy  on 
the  goods  chattels  or  eflects,  and  make  sale 
thereof  according  to  law;  renderirg  the  overplus, 
if  any  be,  to  the  owner  (reasonable  charges  first 

(deducted.)  And  if  he,  she  or  they  refuse  to  re- 
ceive  it  then  to  pay  the  same  to  the  said  Treas¬ 
urer,  in  order  that  he  she  or  they  may  credit  for 
the  same  hereafter;  but  if  no  distress  can  be 
found,  you  are  hereby  anthorized  to  take  the 
body  of  such  delinquent,  and  convey  him  to  the 
goal  of  the  proper  county,  there  to  remain  until 
the  taxes  with  cost,  be  paid,  or  secured  to  be 
paid,  or  he  be  otherwise  discharged  by  due 
course  of  law.  Hereof  fail  not  under  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  being  proceeded  against  as  the  law  di¬ 
rects.  Given  under  our  hand  this  tenth  day  of 
July  1809  J 

“Dan  Trump, 

“Jacob  Heyberoer, 
“Peter  Christian, 

_  "Commissioners. 

“Attest :  Geo.  Honey,  Clk.” 

GERMANTOWN. 

George  I.ogan’s  Est-i .  600 

John  Lorain’s  Est-2 . 1140 

Martin  Mehl-3 . -..1125 

William  Y  Birch’s  E-t-4 .  488 

Robert  Barnhill’s  Est .  520 

Christr  Ottinger-5 .  845 

Charles  Widlis . 

William  Dedier-6 . . 

&  f  r  Peter  Dedier’s  Est-6 .  435 

Phillip  Barrons  Est. .  423 

Jacoo  Peiper-7 .  155 

&  lor  Robert  Wharton’s  Est-8 .  645 

Jacob  Rapp . .  .  670 

William  Kyine  Junr-g . . 

Matthias  R  Miller-10 . 

William  Kyme .  '25 

George  Royal-11 .  515 

Thomas  Wilson  g . 

Adam  Waruer-12 .  10 

&  for  Thos.  Robert’s  Est...'. .  450 

Jacob  Miller-13. . 

&  for  Charles  Hay’s  Est .  690 

Matthias  Miller-14 . 

T.  B.  Freeman's  Est .  875 

John  Lamb .  575 

George  Sharples--i5 .  375 

George  Miller,  Jr . 

Solomon  Ensign . 

George  Phillippie . 

Abraham  Hornbauch . 

Caleb  Brickham . 

John  H  >rnbaugh-i6 . 

Jacob  Duy-17 .  835 

Frederick  Warner  .  2^5 

George  Dannenhower-18 .  470 

Charles  Dannenhower-18 . 

John  Rose’s  Est . 6:0 

Michael  Kan» . — 

Godfrey  Dorfuiell’s  Est . :  880 

\  Francis  Baker . 

Godfrey  Dorfuill’s  Est-19...; . 2180 

Adam  Keppel-20 . 610 

Thomas  N.  Lukens . 

Hannah  &  Mary  Burgess’  Est .  500 

Silvan  Godon .  20 

John  Buckius-21 . . . 

Jacob  Buckius  Est .  745 

Godfrey  Dorfuielle’s  Est . 1715 

Godfrey  Wintergast-22 .  2Sj 

William  Wintergast-22 . .,. 

Samuel  Biddis .  505 

John  Deal-23 . — . . 

Jacob  Deal  gone-24 . 

Peter  Deal . s . ...1170 

Jacob  Wolf . ■ 

Henry  Frailey-25 . 1450 

Thos.  Bringhurst-26 .  10 

Peter  Deal  Jr.,  gone .  . 

Elizabeth  Bringhursl’s  Est-27_...3C05 

Isaac  Bringhurst-28 . 

Jacob  Ashmead . 

David  Ploid  dead . 

George  Wolf-29 .  3° 

Elizabeth  Wolf’s  Eit-29 . 1400 

Henry  Palmer  gone _ 

John  Frailey  gone.. 

William  Snyder.. 

Charles  Wister-30 . 2210 

Charles  Gilben-31 . 

Leonard  Gilbert  dead . 

Anthony  Gilbert-32... .  780 

William  Fry-33.. 

-  faaK-jr; mmm 
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of  his  estate,  as  assessed  above,  which 
extended  from  Stenton  avenue  to  Lou- 
den  avenue,  on  the  east  side  of  German¬ 
town  avenue,  now  on  the  east  side  of 
Neglee’s  Hill. 

John  Lorain,  Sr’s,  house  stood  on 
the  top  of  Neglee’s  Hill,  and  was  torn 
down  by  William  Adamson  when  he 
built  his  dwelling,  No.  4811  Germantown 
avenue.  There  was  a  John  senior  and 
junior.no  doubt  the  same  that  we  find 
in  the  early  directories  as  merchants, 
No.  59  North  Front  street,  Philadelphia, 
— Lorain  &  Wilmer. 

3  Martin  Mehl  lived  at  what  is  now 
No.  4837  Germantown  avenue.  The 
name  is  still  remembered  in  the  town  by 
Mehl  street. 

4  William  Y.  Birch’s  estate.  A  mer¬ 
chant  whose  house  joined  Mehl’s  on  the 
north. 

5  Christopher  Ottinger  built  in  1776 
the  stone  house  still  standing  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  his  descendants  at  No.  4825  Ger¬ 
mantown  avenue. 

u  William  Dedier,  carpenter,  lived  in 
the  house  of  Peter  Dedier’s  estate,  now 
torn  down.  It  stood  the  second  house 
north  of  the  Lower  Burying-Ground, 
Germantown  avenue. 

7  Jacob  Peiper,  teamster,  lived  in  a  . 
house  belonging  to  C.  J.  Wister,  corner 
of  Fisher’s  lane  and  Wakefield  street. 

8  Robert  Wharton’s  estate.  This  was 
property  he  inherited  from  his  ancestor, 
John  Wister,  on  Fisher’s  lane.  It  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  Charles  J.  Wis¬ 
ter,  who  facetiously  named  the  farm¬ 
house  which  stood  on  it  “Castle  Rosen¬ 
heim.” 

9  William  Kyme,  Jr.,  was  a  turner  by 
trade,  and  had  his  shop  on  Fisher’s  lane. 

10  Matthias  Miller  lived  on  Mehl  street, 
near  Shoemaker  lane. 

11  George  Royal,  butcher.  His  house 
still  stands,  No.  5011  Germantown  ave¬ 
nue. 

12  Adam  Warner  lived  on  Duy’s 

13  Jacob  Miller,  who  lived  at  4839 


mahtowrf  avenue,  was  a  lad  of  sixteen 
when  the  battle  of  Germantown  took 
place.  His  recorded  reminiscences  are 
extremely  interesting.  This  property  is 
owned  by  Wm.  G.  Toplis,  the  druggist. 

14  Matthias  R.  Miller,  son  of  Jacob. 

lD  George  Sharpless,  a  coach-maker, 
who  resided  on  Germantown  avenue. 

16  John  Hornbaugh  lived  on  German¬ 
town  avenue,  just  above  Duy’s  lane. 

17  Jacob  Duy  owned  the  tavern  still 
standing  on  the  east  corner  of  German¬ 
town  avenue  and  Duy’s  lane,  now  Wis¬ 
ter  street. 

ls  George  and  Charles  Danenhower 
had  a  mill  on  the  Wingohocking  Creek, 
above  Duy’s  lane,  which  in  latter  years 
was  known  as  Armstrong’s,  though  much 
enlarged.  Danenhower’s  dam  at  this 
spot  is  remembered  by  the  older  genera¬ 
tion.  They  lived  on  Duy’s  lane  where 
Mill’s  dye-works  are. 

19  Godfrey  Dorfuiell’s  estate.  This  was 
no  doubt  Martin  Godfred  Dorfeuille, 
who  in  1797  purchased  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Hacker  House,  No.  170 
Wister  street. 

20  Adam  Keppel,  a  German  baker,  who 
lived  at  No.  5115  Germantown  avenue, 
now  Ryan’s  shoe  store. 

21  John  Buckius  owned  the  tavern  later 
at  the  corner  of  Manheim  street  and 
Germantown  avenue.  Manheim 
was  in  those  days  known  as  Buckius 
lane. 

22  George  and  William  Wintergast, 
carpenters  and  wood-sawers.  They  , 
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wood-sawers. 

lived  on  the  property  afterwards  owned 
by  Philip  R.  Freas,  and  where  for  so 
many  years  he  published  the  German¬ 
town  Telegraph.  The  grounds  extended 
from  Jefierson  to  Ashmead  streets,  on 
Germantown  avenue. 

23  John  Deal,  butcher,  lived  where  St. 
Stephen’s  Church  now  stands;  after¬ 
wards  he  removed  to  Fisher’s  Hollow. 

24  Jacob  and  Peter  Deal,  butchers,  lived 
where  St.  Stephen’s  Church  now  stands; 
afterwards  they  removed  to  Fisher’s 
Hollow. 

23  Henry  Frailey.  His  house  was  at 
No.  5213  Germantown  avenue,  on  the 
site  of  the  parsonage  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Church. 

2b  Thomas  Bringhurst,  manufacturer 
of  drums,  squares,  saws,  and  coaches. 
His  house  still  stands,  No.  5219  Ger¬ 
mantown  avenue. 

27  Elizabeth  Bringhurst,  widow  of 
John,  who  was  a  chaise  and  coach-maker, 
and  lived  in  what  was  known  as  “Bring- 
hurst’s  Big  House,”  now  Jabez  Gates’ 
store,  east  corner  of  Germantown  ave¬ 
nue  and  Bringhurst  street. 

28  Isaac  Bringhurst,  son  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  Bringhurst,  and  manufacturer 
of  drums,  18x2. 

29  George  Wolf,  butcher,  and  son  of 
Elizabeth  Wolf.  They  lived  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  No.  5523  Germantown 
avenue. 

30  Charles  J.  Wister  was  a  man  of  un¬ 
usual  attainments  and  public  spirit.  In 
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adelphia,  but  after  1812  made  his  home 
in  Germantown.  His  house,  still  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  family,  and  No..  5261  Ger¬ 
mantown  avenue,  was  built  in  1741  by 
John  Wister,  from  whom  the  many  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  in  the  town  are  descended. 
He  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
place  in  1731,  much  of  which  is  still 
owned  by  his  descendants. 

31  Charles  Gilbert,  blacksmith,  and  son 
of  Anthony,  with  whom  he  lived. 

32  Anthony  Gilbert  blacksmith.  He 
lived  at  No.  5267  Germantown  avenue, 
still  standing.  He  is  remembered  as 
having  killed  one  Rittenhouse,  at  Bayer’s 
race-course,  with  a  tent-pole. 

83  William  Fry,  coach-maker,  proba¬ 
bly  a  son  of  Rachel  Fry. 

34  Rachel  Fry’s  house  stood  where  No. 
5273  Germantown  avenue  now  is.  The 
name  was  originally  spelled  Frey,  they 
being  among  the  early  German  settlers. 

85  Richard  Bailey,  a  wealthy  English¬ 
man  who  settled  here  early  in  this  cen¬ 
tury,  and  later  started  a  brewery  near 
Danenhower’s  dam. 

36  William  Folwell’s  estate.  This  is 
probably  the  house  standing,  though  al¬ 
tered,  at  No.  5283  Germantown  avenue, 
and  about  this  period  the  home  of  the 
Misses  Donaldson.  This  property  was 
on  the  site  of  the  drug  store  of  L.  A. 
Tieichler,  Main  and  Penn  streets. 

37  Benjamin  Shoemaker,  grandson  of 
Benjamin  Shoemaker,  Mayor  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  member  of  the  Provincial 
Council.  In  early  life  a  distiller  in 
Philadelphia;  later,  he  retired  to  the 
family  homestead,  located  on  German¬ 
town  avenue'and  Shoemaker  lane,  where 
Cottage  Row  now  is  His  family  came 
to  Germantown  in  1686,  the  house  being 
built  about  1710.  A  few  of  the  family 
still  remain,  though  not  direct  descend¬ 
ants  of  his. 

38  John  and  William  Nutz,  tanners, 
and  engaged  with  their  father  Leonard 
in  that  business.  Leonard  Nutz,  tanner; 
his  yard  was  where  house  Nos.  5325 
5327  Germantown  avenue  now  stands, 
and  was  no  doubt  originally  sunk  by 
Isaac  Shoemaker  about  1700,  who  car¬ 
ried  on  the  business  there  for  many 
years.  Nathan  Marple’s  large  furniture 
stores  and  storage  house  are  on  the  site 
of  this  old  tannery. 

39  Thomas  Waterman’s  house  stood 
where  East  Coulter  street  now  is, 

40  Joseph  Waterman’s  house 
where  East  Coulter  street  now  is. 

41  Jacob  Baish  lived  about  where  Jones’ 
store  now  is,  Germantown  avenue  and 
Coulter  street. 

42  Woolery  Fryhoffer,  a  shoemaker, 
whose  house  stood  where  J.  S  Jones’ 
dry-goods  store  now  is,  Germantown 
avenue  and  Coulter  street, 

43  Clement  Bringhurst,  a  coach  -maker, 
who  afterwards  was  located  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Germantown  avenue  and  Laurel 
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^Wil liam  R u n k  1  e  was  the  pastor 
Market  Square  Church  from  1802  until 
1806.  He  lived  in  the  three-story  stone 
house  still  standing. 

45  Thomas  Armatt’s  estate.  This  was 
a  lot  where  St.  Luke’s  Church  now  is, 
and  which  he  gave  to  thg  church,  while 
the  property,  valued  at  1513,  still  stands, 
being  owned  by  his  descendants,  and 
numbered  5417  Germantown  avenue,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  R.  W.  Reiss,  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  agent. 

44  Matthew  W.  Meshert’s  house  was 
on  the  site  of  the  Masonic  Hall. 

47  John  Stuckert,  store-keeper,  whose 
store  was  No.  5429  Germantown  avenue. 

48  James  Stokes’  estate.  This  was  a 
house  owned  by  him,  at  the  east  corner 
of  Mill  street  and  Germantown  avenue. 

49  Bank  of  the  United  States  estate. 
This  house  still  stands,  No,  5503  Market 
Square,  being  at  present  occupied  by 
the  Women’s  Christian  Association. 
During  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1793 
the  bank  was  moved  here  and  had  mas¬ 
sive  vaults  constructed  in  the  cellar  to 
hold  its  treasure. 

50  Henry  Gravenstine  lived  on  Church 
lane.  He  was  the  first  sexton  of  St. 
Luke’s  Church,  and  noted  for  his  stout¬ 
ness.  His  grandson  died  a  few  years 

the  same  position  which 
been  his  father’s  and 
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UOD  J  ELLOWS’ 


THE  IMPOSING  CELEBRATIONS  OVER  THE  DEDICATION  OF 
THE  NEW  TEMPLE— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDER 
AND  ITS  GROWTH. 


The  present  week  will  mark  the  most  im- 

I-M  portant  events  In  the  history  of  the  Imle- 
I  oendent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  of  America. 
I  [The  magnificent  new  temple  of  the  order,  at 
I  jBroad  and  Cherry  streets,  will  be  dedicated 
J  amid  the  most  elaborate  ceremonies  ever 
I  Undertaken  by  the  Order.  There  will  be  the 
B  largest  parade  of  Odd  Fellows  ever  held 
I  since  its  organization.  A  series  of  brilliant 
■  receptions  and  banquets  will  be  given,  and 
K  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  people  will  participate  in  the  cere- 
E  [monies. 

Of  this  number  upwards  of  one  hundred 
B  ^thousand  are  expected  from  other  cities. 
■  towns  and  States  which  is  an  "evidence  of 
B  the  great  importance  of  the  occasion. 

[  The  dedication  exercises  will  practically 
I  begin  to-day  and  continue  until  Thursday 
■  pight.  This  morning  at  10  o’clock  the  mem- 
|ibers  of  the  Order  in  Philadelphia,  to  the 
■  (number  of  several  thousand,  will  assemble 
V  at  the  new  Temple  and  proceed  in  a  body  to 
M  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  Eighteenth 
|  and  Chestnut  streets,  where  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Bp.  E.  Rees,  will  make  an  address  appro- 
AJpriate  to  the  occasion. 

To-morrow  morning  the  Grand  Eneamp- 
■'  ment  of  Pennsylvania  will  assemble  in  the 
Temple  and  enact  legislation  for  the  subor- 
(  dinate  lodges.  F.  L.  B.  Keffer,  Grand  Pa- 
triarch,  will  preside  over  these  proceedings. 
In  the  evening  the  exemplification  of  the 
ij;  encampment  degree  work  will  take  place  In 
,  the  Temple  by  Corona  Encampment,  No.  287, 
■  Charles  A.  Braselmanu  being  Degree  Mas- 
B  ter. 

I  On  Tuesday  the  dedication  proper  of  the 
Temple  will  be  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
1  officers  of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge,  the 
ij  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Fennsyl- 
1  vania,  New  York  and  others  States,  be- 
I  sides  the  officers  of  all  local  and  visiting 
I  subordinate  lodges.  The  ceremonies  will  be 
1  held  in  secret,  as  they  form  a  part  of  the 
H  ritual  of  the  order.  Immediately  after  the 
1  dedication  exercises  there  will  be  a  grand 
I  parade,  which  will  be  divided  into  twenty- 
|  four  divisions  and  participated  in  by  several 
hundred  lodges.  The  first  division  will 
form  at  Broad  and  Diamond  streets,  and 
the  end  of  the  line  will  reach  to  Arch  street. 
During  the  evening  there  will  be  a  grand 
reception  at  the  Academy  of  Music  by  the 
Daughters  of  Rebekah  and  the  visiting 
Grand  officers,  besides  an  oration  by  Grand 
Sire  John  W.  Stebbins. 

During  Wednesday  and  Thursday  there 
will  be  a  series  of  banquets  and  receptions 
given  by  the  local  lodges  to  their  visiting 
brethren. 

;  The  erection  of  the  new  Temple  of  the 
:Odd  Fellows  was  made  imperative  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  order  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  membership  in  the  State  exceeding  by 
upwards  of  40,000  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  It  may  be  said  with  pride  that 
Philadelphia  leads  in  membership  all  other 
cities,  and  no  less  than  ten  Odd  Fellows’ 
hails  have  been  dedicated  here.  The  idea 
§t  erecting  a  handsome  central  temple  was 


first  conceived  about  nine  years  ago.  In 
September,  1886,  an  Odd  'Fellows’  Hall 
Association  was  formed  and  a  building 
committee  appointed,  upon  whom  devolved 
:he  responsibility  of  providing  funds  for  the 
project.  That  they  were  successful  in  their 
ask  is  best  evidenced  by  the  handsome 
structure  which  is  about  to  be  dedicated. 

After  examining  several  sites  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  temple  the  committee  decided  upon 
the  southeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Cherry 
streets,  and  on  December  12,  1892,  ground 
was  broken  and  the  work  begun.  Since  then 
there  has  gradually  grown  on  the  spot  not 
only  the  largest  and  handsomest  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows’  Temple  in  the  world,  but  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  magnificent  buildings 
in  Philadelphia. 


The  Temple,  which  is  ten  stories  high,  has 
a  frontage  on  Broad  street  of  120  feet  and 
extends  to  a  depth  of  170  feet  on  Cherry 
:  street.  The  entire  exterior  construction  is 
|  of  cream-colored  Pompeiian  brick  with  terra 
cotta  pilasters,  cornices  and  other  orna¬ 
mental  trimmings.  The  main  entrance  will 
be  on  Broad  street,  through  an  ornamental 
archway  twenty  feet  in  width  and  thirty 
feet  high,  back  of  which  is  a  twenty-foot 
vestibule.  With  the  exception  of  the  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  floors,  which  will  be 
divided  into  offices,  105  in  all,  the  building 
will  be  used  for  purposes  of  Odd  Fellow¬ 
ship. 

Along  the  main  corridor  on  the  first  floor 
\to  the  left  will  be  the  offices  of  the  grand 
\  ecrefary  and  his  assistant,  the  grand  mas- 
ttv’s  and  committee  rooms,  with  ante-rooms 
and  lavatories.  To  the  right  of  the  corridor 
there  will  be  an  office  room  forty-five  feet 
square  besides  two  rooms  intended  as  la¬ 
dies’  sitting  rooms  and  a  general  reception 
room  for  members. 

The  grand  lodge  room,  or  auditorium,  is 
also  on  the  first  floor  and  extends  along  the 
Cherry  street  side  at  the  eastern  end.  This 
room  will  be  used  for  the  sessions  of  the 
grand  lodge  and  also  for  balls  and  other 
entertainments.  The  auditorium  Is  ninety- 
two  feet  long  by  sixty-six  feet  wide  and 
forty  feet  high.  At  the  southern  end  is  a 
stage  twenty-five  by  twenty  feet  to  be  used 
for  amateur  plays,  etc.  The  entire  room  is 
without  columns  or  other  obstructions.  The 
walls  are  wainscoted  with  marble  and  the 
celling  heavily  paneled  and  richly  orna¬ 
mented. 

In  the  southwest  corner  of  the  fourth 
floor  there  is  a  library  and  ladies  parlor 
sixty-six  feet  long  and  two  stories  high. 
Upon  the  four  upper  floors  there  will  be 
fourteen  spacious  lodge  rooms  and  two  large 
encampment  rooms,  besides  reception  and 
committee  rooms  and  a  handsome  banquet¬ 
ing  and  entertainment  room.  The  rooms  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  encampments  and 
Patriarchs  Militant  are  located  on  the 
ninth  floor. 

On  the  top  floor  there  will  be  an  excellent! 
restaurant  besides  a  smoking  and  billiard 
room,  which  will  no  doubt  be  freely  patron¬ 
ized  by  the  members,  of  the  order  jifter  the 
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lodge  meetings. 

A  drill  room  ninety  feet  long  and  sixty  feet 
wide  will  be  in  the  basement,  besides  ward¬ 
robe  and  lobby  rooms.  The  boilers,  engines 
and  dynamos  are  also  placed  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  building  will  be  equipped  with 
several  fast  elevators,  and  during  the  heat 
of  summer  the  different  rooms  will  be  kept 
comfortable  by  means  of  cold  air  forced 
through  a  system  of  pipes.  There  will  be 
two  mammoth  boilers  in  the  cellar  besides 
three  engines,  one  of  forty-five  horse-power, 
another  of  eighty-five  horse-power  and  the 
third  125  horse-power.  A  forty  horse-power 
motor  will  be  used  to  distribute  the  hot 
and  cold  air. 

The, building  throughout  is  fire  proof,  the 
floors  tteing  built  of  steel  girders  with  flat 
arch  bricks  and  each  room  is  partitioned  by 
a  thick  brick  wall. 

The  large  rooms  are  ail  finished  in  oak 
and  each  one  will  be  furnished  in  different 
colors.  The  cost  of  the  Temple  was  upwards 
of  $1,000,000. 

The  credit  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
lodge  rooms,  etc,,  is  due  to  the  committee 
on  Temple,  which  is  composed  of  Harry  L. 
Neall,  chairman;  Henry  Kengott,  secretary; 
William  McCracken,  Albert  T.  Zeising, 
Drayton  S.  Lewis,  Charles  Crane,  Jr.,  John 
B.  Stauffer,  William  A.  Witherup,  James 
Bingham,  Edwin  L.  Ritter,  Frank  Snowden 
and  E.  B.  Kelly. 

Hazlehurst.  &  Huckel  were  the  architects 
of  the  structure. 

The  history  of  the  American  Odd  Fellow¬ 
ship  is  one  of  profound  interest.  Founded 
by  workingmen,  mechanics  and  artisans  for 
the  promotion  of  happiness  and  the  wel- 
■  fare  of  common  humanity  it  has  in  less  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century  extended  all  over 
America.  The  organization  of  American  Odd 
Fellowship  was  begun  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on 
April  26,  1819,  and  since  that  time  upwards 
of  8,000  lodges  have  been  organized  with  a 
total  membership  of  over  838,000.  Of  this 
number  there  are  upwards  of  116,000  Odd 
Fellows  in  Pennsylvania  distributed  among 
1,079  lodges,  153  of  which,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  over  30,000,  are  in  Philadelphia. 
The  entire  Order  in  America  is  nnder  the 
supervision  of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge. 
In  each  State,  however,  there  is  also  a 
Grand  Lodge,  having  authority  over  the 
subordinate  lodges.  Desides- a  Grand  En¬ 
campment. 

The  officers  of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge 
are:  Grand  Sire,  John  W.  Stebblns  of  New 
York;  Deputy  Grand  Sire,  Frederick  Carle- 
ton,  of  Texas;  Grand  Secretary,  Theodore  A. 
Ross,  of  New  Jersey;  Grand  Treasurer,  Isaac 
A.  Sheppard,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  heads  of  the  Order  in  Pennsylvania 
are:  Grand  Master,  Harry  L.  Neall;  Deputy 
Grand  Master,  Charles  Ghalfant;  Grand 
Warden,  Amos  H.  Hall;  Grand  Secretary, 
James  B.  Nicholson;  Grand  Treasurer  M. 
Richards  Muckle.  The  officers  of  the  Grand 
Encampment  of  Pennsylvania  are.  Grand 
Patriarch  F.  D.  B.  Keffer;  Grand  High 
Priest  s’  W.  Jeffries;  Grand  Senior  War¬ 
den!  Warren  H.  Cogswell;  Grand  Junior 
Warden,  Joseph  H.  Mackey;  Grand  Scribe, 
James  B.  Nicholson,  and  Grand  Represents.- 
tlves,  M.  Richards  Mnckle  and  Henry  Steuer- 

“'rile'  birth  of  Odd  Fellowship  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  or  In  fact,  in  Pennsylvania,  dates  back 
to  December  21,  1821,  when  a  lodge  known 
'  as  Pennsylvania  Lodge,  No.  1,  was  organized 
iu  the  public  house  kept  by  John  Upton,  on 
Dock  street,  west  of  Second.  It  was  com¬ 
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'Osed  of  five  Englishmen  and  received  a 
harter  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland 
n  June  .  13,  1823.  About  two  weeks  later 
i  ast  Grands  of  the  lodge  were  presented 
dth  a  warrant  constituting  them  as  the 
rand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania.  Later  the 
rand  Lodge  removed  to  the  northwest  cor- 
erof  Seventh  and  Chestnut  streets. 

The  first  buildiijg  erected  in  Pennsylvania 
■as  on  the  westj  side  of  Fifth  street,  be- 
•w  Walnut,  width  was  dedicated  on  Wav 
!,  1830,  By  that  time  the  Order  in  the  citv 
as  sufficiently  well  established  to  warrant 
ta  erection  of  a  four-story  building,  where 
e  respective  lodges  assembled  weekly. 

The  growth  of  the  order,  however,  was  so 
il>id  that  in  Mprch  of  1844  a  committee 
as  appbinted  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
building  a  larger  hall  where  ail  the  lodges 
the  city  and  the  adjoining  districts  could 
eet.  After  several  months’  deliberation 
e  committee  submitted  a  favorable  re- 
h't  and  a  convention  was  called  of  the 
■legates  of  the  several  lodges  to  formulate 
ans  for  a  suitable  structure.  The  matter 
is  favorably  disposed  of  at  the  conven- 
m,  and  oh  April  23,  1S45,  the  Odd  Fellows’ 
W  AssMotinn '  was_formfid,iJH-,.Was  com- 
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!  posed  of  fourteen  lodges,  two  encampments 
and  one  degree  lodge.  The  members  of  the 
first  Board  of  Trustees  were: 

John  G.  Thompson,  Lodge  No.  1;  John  L. 
Stiles,  No.  2;  Edwin  L.  Mather,  No.  3; 
Thomas  Sinclair,  No.  4;  William  B.  Ed- 
i  wards,  No.  5;  William  M.  Allen,  No.  0;  Will- 
|  iam  Robinson,  No.  13;  James  S.  Farmer* 

I  No.  15;  John  Baird,  No.  18;  Thomas  Graham, 
No.  19;  Henry  A.  Bergman,  No.  21;  George 
Maharg,  No.  23;  James  Lowry,  No.  29;  Will¬ 
iam  Allen,  No.  33;  Cornelius  Conly,  No.  43; 
j  Peter  B.  Long,  No.  61;  Howell  Hopkins,  En- 
i  campment  No.  1;  N.  B.  Leidy,  No.  5,  and 
Benjamin  M.  Lewis,  Degree  Lodge  No.  1. 

The  site  selected  for  the  new  building  was 
on  Sixth  street,  below  Race,  with  a  frontage 
of  62  feet  and  a  depth  of  99  feet.  The  hall 
was  erected  and  dedicated  in  March,  1846, 
and  the  demonstration  at  the  dedication  was 
!  the  greatest  event  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
the  city. 

This  enterprise  started  in  1845  by  nine¬ 
teen  lodges  and  encampments,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  less  than  twenty-five  hundred 
J  men.  Before  the  close  of  the  first  year  they 
had  been  increased  to  twenty-seven  lodges 
and  encampments,  with  a  membership  of 
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over  foiir  Thousand,"  the  influence  ol  tne 
work  being  felt  throughout  the  city  and 
State.  In  1845  forty-six  lodges  were  char¬ 
tered,  and  in  1846  seventy-six  more.  The 
impetus  thus  given  to  Odd  Fellowship  con¬ 
tinued  for  five  or  six  years,  and  over  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  lodges  were  organ¬ 
ized  and  the  membership  increased  many } 
thousands. 

The  hall,  for  almost  half  a  century,  has 
been  the  headquarters  of  Odd  Fellowship  in 
Pennsylvania.  Within  its  walls  have  been 
organized  most  of  the  movements  that  have 
signalized  the  work  of  the  order.  Here 
the  Grand  Lodge  met  until  its  numbers  be¬ 
came  too  great  to  be  accommodated.  It  was 
here  the  committee  for  relief  in  the  panic  of 
1857  had  its  ofilcc;  also  the  committee  of  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  order’s  grand  semi  cen-  j 


Tennial  celebration  in  1S09,  and  again  fob 
demonstration  during  the  nation’s  Centen 
nial  celebration  in  1876.  From  this  honn 
of  Odd  Fellowship  went  out  the  first  cal 
for  help  when  the  homes  of  Odd  Fellowi 
in  Chicago  were  burned  in  1871,  and  fo 
those  in  our  own  State  who  suffered  by  fin 
in  1872,  and  again  when  the  flood  swep 
Johnstown  in  1889. 

In  this  hall,  in  1874,  the  movement  wa 


started  and  fostered  to  found  the  first  hoim 
ever  established  by  any  benevolent  organ! 
zation  for  the  care  and  support  of  its  nge< 
members,  whose  good  work  has  continue! 
for  eighteen  years,  an  example  and  inspira 
tiou  to  the  order  and  others  throughout  tin 
country.  Most  of  the  men  who  have  beei 
prominent  in  the  work  of  the  order  In  thi 
State  have  been  frequent  visitors  to  thi. 
hall,  niariy  of  whom  had  their  mem bershi] 
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In  the  lodges  or  encampments  meeting  here. 

The  next  Odd  Fellows’  Hnll  of  import¬ 
ance  in  Pennsylvania  stands  at  Broad  and 
Spring  Garden  streets.  The  erection  of  this 
building,  which  in  its  time  was  one  of  the 
most  important  structures  in  the  city,  was 
due  to  the  energy  of  the  members  of  Na¬ 
tional  Lodge,  No.  23,  which  at  the  time 
held  Its  meetings  on  Ridge  avenue,  above 
Mount  Vernon  street.  On  December  10, 
1849,  the  members  of  this  lodge  inaugurated 
a  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  new  hall 
for  the  purposes  of  Odd  Fellowship  In  the 
northwestern  section  of  the  city.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  other 
lodges,  and  as  a  result  four  lodges  and  one 
encampment  agreed  to  embark  in  the  enter¬ 
prise.  On  February  25,  1850,  a  permanent 
organization  was  effected  under  the  name 
|  of  “The  Odd  Fellows’  Hall  Association  of 
Spring  Garden  in  the  County  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.”  An  act  of  incorporation  -syas  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  State  Legislature  on  April 
f  6,  1850,  and  then  the  friends  of  the  enter- 
j  prise  set  to  work  to  secure  funds  to  carry 
|  out  the  plans. 

The  lot  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Broad 
and  Spring  Garden  streets  was  purchased, 

'  having  a  frontage  cf  100  deep  on  Broad 
I  street  and  .  extending  in  depth  on  Spring 
Garden  street  53  feet.  The  committee  hav¬ 


ing  in  charge  the  building  of  the  ~stmrr0Te 
lost  no  time  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
|  and  with  all  possible  dispatch  consistent 
j  with  the  importance  of  the  undertaking 
finally  succeeded  in  the  execution  of  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  hall  at 
$S,800.  On  Thursday,  January  8,  1852,  it 
was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
to  the  uses  of  Odd  Fellowship.  On  May  13, 
1853,  an  additional  piece  of  ground  meas¬ 
uring  40  feet  was  secured  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  building.  A  sinking  fund  for 
the  redemption  of  the  loan  to  build  the  hall 
was  created  August  12,  1855,  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  one  cent  per  week  per  member  by 
those  of  the  organizations  owning  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  association,  from  this  and  other 
sources,  was  enabled  on  September  8,  1871, 
to  cancel  a  mortgage  of  $3,000,  and  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1873,  to  pay  off  the  ground  rent 
-  m —  — * 
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and  premium,  amounting  to  $5,353.87  ’  .since 
then  several  minor  halls  have  been  erected 
m  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  a  large 
number  throughout  the  State. 

The  organization  of  American  Odd  Fel¬ 
lowship  in  Baltimore,  in  1S19,  was  the  •be¬ 
ginning  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  pow- 
eriul  secret  and  charitable  societies  in  the 
world.  Soon  after  the  first  lodge  was 
termed  the  example  was  followed  by  Tenu- 
sylvania,  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  the 
order  growing  with  wonderful  rapidltv. 
The  other  States  and  Territories  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  appreciating  the  benefits  of  Odd  Fellow¬ 
ship,  then  emulated  the  example  of  their 
sister  States  in  the  Fast,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  order  is  firmly  established  in  fifty- 
six  States  and  Territories. 

According  to  the  latest  report  the  total 
number  of  lodges  In  Amprlra  is  10.254 
with  a  membership  of  ’838,156,  of  which 
Pennsylvania  claimed  116,146,  New  York  be- 
ing  next  with  72,758.  The  same  report  says 

uted  for1"1?]5  18^?  j’2,033’143-11-  was  distrib¬ 
uted  for  the  relief  of  members,  $153,367  50 

S8  364  oTf th  tn  reli<T?  of  widowed  families 
As,.364.0o  for  the  relief  of  orphans,  $12,592  82 

£he  education  of  orphans,  $562,190.15 
-or  burying  the  dead  and  $204,499.65  for 

166  26 1  reUef’  making  a  total  of  $2,974,-. 

There  has  been  probably  no  nobler  accom- 

td  hl?nnt  bf  P®  Pennsylvania  Odd  Fellows 
than  the  establishment  of  a  home  for  their 
aged  and  infirm  members  and  also  for  the 
orphans.  To  the  credit  of  the  order  it 
must  bo  also  said  that  both  of  these  institu- 
‘H-P  es^blfehed  long  before  the  idea 
of  erecting  tne  magnificent  Temple  was 
entertained,  and  for  nearly  a  score  of  yeai-3 
.ne  age d  members  have  been  bountifully 
provided  and  cared  for.  ^ 

The  Odd  Fellows’  Home  of  Pennsylvania 
stands  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Seven- 
PpP  u  ^  Tloga  streets,  where  it  was  es¬ 
tablished  on  May  23,  1S7S.  The  propertv 
was  originally  an  old  double  mansion,  and 
together  with  the  spacious  grounds  with 
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which  it  is  surrounded  was  purchased  and 
an  infirmary  added.  The  needs  of  the  home  | 
grew  rapidly,  however,  and  later  it  was 
found  necessary  to  build  a  large  annex 
which  formed  a  wing  to  the  main  building. 
The  home  is  surrounded  by  wide  verandas, 
the  grounds  shaded  in  summer  by  stately 
trees,  the  lawns  are  kept  closely  trimmed 
and  flower  beds  in  profusion  are  tastefully 
laid  out  over  the  grounds. 

The  preliminary  action  for  founding  the 
home  was  taken  on  June  2,  1873,  and  on 
November  30,  1876,  a  building  was  purchased 
at  SIxty-flfth  and  Vine  streets.  This  prop-  ! 
erty,  however,  was  found  unsuitable  for  the  I 
purposes,  so  the  old  mansion  at  Seventeenth 
and  Tioga  streets  was  bought.  It  was  for¬ 
mally  dedicated  on  May  23,  1878,  by  the 
Grand  Lodge,  Past  Grand  Master  Isaac  A. 
Sheppard  conducting  the  ceremonies. 

The  lot  contains  a  frontage  on  Broad 
street  of  225  feet,  with  a  depth  along  Tioga 
street  of  170  feet. 
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The  building,  as  enlarged,  contains  ninety-  I 
seven  rooms,  occupied  for  the  following 
purposes;  Seventy-one  private  rooms,  for 
inmates,  with  one  hundred  beds;  one  large 
dining  room,  .two  handsomely  furnished  par¬ 
lors,  one  managers’,  meeting  room,  one  com¬ 
mittee  room,  two  sitting  rooms,  one  kitchen, 
one  "laundry,  store  room,  dry  room,  work 
room  and  six  bath  rooms.  Only  six  bed 
rooms  remain  unfurnished.  The  building 
has  been  handsomely  furnished  throughout 
by  lodges,  encampments  and  individual 
members  of  the  order,  and  is  supplied  with 
lavatories  and  the  most  modern  appliances 
for  heating  and  lighting,  together  with  all 
other  modern  conveniences.  There  are  now 
114  lodges  and  encampments  connected  with  ' 
fheJHoinp  wUH  ' 

member  paying  only  one  cent  per  week  to¬ 
wards  the  maintenance  and  support  of  tms 
grand  fraternal  charity. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  home  164  inmates 
have  been  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  its 
privileges  and  benefits.  Of  this  number.  t.l 
left  of  their  own  accord  or  were  discharged, 
74  died,  which  leaves  at  present  59  under 
its  care.  The  net  assets  of  the  Jiome  up 

until  the  last  report  were  $87,515.97. 

The  present  officers  and  managers  ot  tne 
heme  are;  President,  Elias  Johnson,  Encamp¬ 
ment  No.  47;  vice  president,  Horace  t  . 
Winpenny,  Lodge  No.  31;  treasurer,  Hiram 
A.  Miller,  Lodge  No.  2C6;  secretary,  Da\id 
Lightkep,  Lodge  Nm  443.  Managers,  James 
F  Neal,  Lodge  No.  29;  James  Bingham,  Ei 
camnment  No.  22;  George  M  .koth  imdge 
No.  ‘100;  Charles  VT.  Hancock,  Lodge  No. 
590  Anson  R.  Lukens,  Lodge  No.  "■p 
Thomas  Sipps.  Lodge  No  405;  Samuel  R. 
Marriner,  Lodge  No.  145;  J.  Howard  MJlei. 
Lodge  No.  61;  Joseph  S.  Burr,  Lodge  No.  18. 
The  matron  is  Mrs.  "Elizabeth  Gay.  , 

The  real  estate  is  valued  at  $54A00.o0  and 
S6  500  Is  Invested  in  furniture.  J-he  liabili- 
,>s  are  only  $16,600  and  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  is  arranging  for  the  liquidation  o 
this  debt. 


THEODORE  A.  ROSS,  S.  G.  SECRETARY. 


ISAAC  A.  SHEPPARD,  S.  G.  TREASURER. 
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The  benefits  of  Odd  Fellowshin  h™ 
are  not  exhausted  by  merely  caring 

iTeves  'tnand  ^ 
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holding  entertainments  S  01 

for  the  children  during  inclement  wither 
The  property,  which  cost  over  21  000  ex 
elusive  of  the  infirmary  building  now  beinf 


erected,  has  been  paid  for,  the  Grand  Lod<*o 

Thegfi'sfolbnteCi  $10l00°  for  that  purpose? 
TfiHR  of®!  orphan  was  admitted  January  2, 
1885.  Since  then  the  Home  has  had  under 
Its  care  thirty-six  girls  and  f0rtv-six  boys 
making  a  total  of  eighty-two,  of  which  there 
tbe  time  of  the  last  quarterly 
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report  twenty-Iburfiris  anti  thirty-one  boys, 
aggregating'  flfty-ite  orphans  enjoying  all 
the  comforts  of  a  home  anrl  receiving  nil 
education  thnt  w.li  fit  them  for  life’s  strug¬ 
gles  In  the  future 

No  child  Is  adnitted  to  the  orphanage  un¬ 
der  3  years  of  ige  or  are  they  retained  af¬ 
ter  they  reach  their  14th  year.  Many  of 
the  children,  vpon  being  discharged  from 
the  institution,  have  been  provided  with 
comfortable  lioncs,  although  the  orphanage 
still  keeps  supervision  over  them.  The  boys 
and  girls  sttoftl  school  daily  in  a  body, 
going  to  the  Baler  School  at  Twenty-second 
and  Ontario  streets,  while  others  are  taught 
In  the  klndcrgaiten  school. 

The  success  if  the  orphanage  Is  due  In  a 
large  degree  to  the  Interest  taken  in  it  by 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  members. 
There  Is  a  sple  idid  playground  surrounding 
the  home,  when  the  children  spend  much  of 
their  time  on  pi  ‘asant  days. 

There  are  a  t  cries  of  gala  days  at  the  or¬ 
phanage  during  the  year,  including  Lafay 
ette  Day,  Mai  13,  when  Lafayette  Lodge 
makes  its  ann  ml  visit;  Donation  Day,  on 
October  12;  F  mrth  of  July,  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  Besides  these  there  are  a 
number  of  dim  ers  and  teas  during  the  wins 
ter,  which  attnet  visitors  to  the  home. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
organization  oi  Odd  Fellowship  in  IJennsy-l 
vania  is  the  Central  Relief  Fund,  having  for 
its  object  the  lightening  of  the  burdens  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  financial  resources  of  lodges, 
caused  by  increasing  obligations.  When 
lodges  were  first  instituted  and  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  thereafter,  the  pecuniary  relief 
extended  to  tlfeir  sick  and  distressed  mem¬ 
bers  was  purely  voluntary  and  of  a  tempo,- 
rary  character,  in  the  nature  of  donations. 
In  the  course  pf  time  they  enacted  by-laws, 
rendering  obligatory  upon  them  to  pay  the 
sick  stipulate'!  sums  of  money  weekly,  and 
in  event  of  death  a  specified  amount  to  the 
widow,  orphans  or  dependent  relatives  to 
defray  the  fui  era!  expenses.  This  advanced 
stop  was  takm,  unfortunately,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  a  pro]  er  adjustment  of  the  question 
of  dues  and  benefits  so  necessary  to  enable 
beneficial  organizations  to  fulfill  their  prom¬ 
ises,  consequently  many  lodges  became  in¬ 
solvent  and  forfeited  their  charters. 

About  four,  years  ago,  however,  some  of 
the  older  lodges  in  Philadelphia  devised  a 
plan  by  which  they  hoped  to  fortify  them¬ 
selves  against  the  demands  of  a  constantly 
increasing  liability  for  the  payment  of  sick 
and  funeral  benefits.  A  committee  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  was  finaiy  appointed  and  in 
1891  they  submitted  a  report  on  the  subject, 
consideration  of  which  has  been  since  post¬ 
poned.  At  the  same  convention,  however, 
Harry  L.  Neall,  of  Philadelphia,  secured  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare 
plans  and  rules  for  a  voluntary  association 
of  lodges  for  the  payment  of  death  benefits 
and  care  of  sick  and  incurable  members. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  received  in 
May,  1892,  and  adopted. 

A  permanent  organization  was  effected  on 
February  12,  1892,  and  went  into  practical 
operation  on  January  1,  1893,  there  being 
connected  with  it  40  lodges,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  6,658.  The  association  agrees  to 
refund  to  each  lodge  the  amount  paid  for 
fnueral  benefits  not  exceeding  $100,  and  not 
over  82  per  week  for  each  member  entitled 
to  chronic  sick  benefits  to  whom  his  lodge 
shall  have  paid  fifty-two  weeks’  conseeu 
tive  and  continuous  benefits.  Should  a  lodge 
connected  with  the  association  surrender 


us  vuai  ier  us  inemoers  are 


the  benefits  of  the  fund  for  a  per. _ _ 

year  thereafter  upon  payment  of  the  „ 
required,  and  upon  certain  conditions  i 
retain  his  membership  for  life. 

Each  lodge  a  member  of  the  association 
must  contribute  weekly  to  the  beneficia 
funds,  the  same  to  be  paid  for  each  membo; 
of  the  lodge,  excepting  inmates  of  the  Odi,' 
Fellows’  Home  of  Pennsylvania. 


STATE  FENCIBLES  BATTALION 


The  Splendid  Organization  Will  Celebrate  Its 
Eighty-Second  Anniversary  May  26. 

The  eighty-second  anniversary  of  the  State 
Fencibles  Battalion^  will  be  celebrated  Sun¬ 
day,  May  26,  when*'the  members  will  attend 
service  in  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  when  a  sermon  will  he  preached  by 
the  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  F.  Hoyt,  the  chap¬ 
lain  of  the  battalion.  The  corps  from  which 
this  battalion  was  formed  was  organized 
May  26,  1813,  and  has  had  a  continuous  ex¬ 
istence,  which  has  been  of  a  most  lively  and 
interesting  character,  taking  part  In  all 
events  of  any  note  during  its  career.  It  was 
in  active  service  in  the  war  of  1812-13;  also 
for  thirty  days  in  the  Buchshot  war  of  1S38. 

The  organization  took  part  in  the  Ken¬ 
sington  riots  in  May,  1844,  and  the  South- 
n'ark  riots  two  months  later.  It  served  in 
the  Mexican  war  and  in  the  war  of  the  re¬ 
bellion,  losing  many  of  its  members  in  each. 
In  1871  the  corps  was  reorganized,  and 
Captain  John  Ryan  was  elected  commander 
of  the  battalion  that  was  then  formed,  and 
in  1878  became  major,  continuing  in  office 
until  his  death,  in  1886.  On  November  18, 
Captain  IV.  Wes.  Chew,  of  Company  B, 
who,  owing  to  the  sickness  of  Major  Ryan, 
had  been  in  command  of  the  battalion  since 
July  11,  was  elected  its  major.  Major  Chew’s 


MAJOR  THURBER  F.  BRAZER. 


commission  having  expired  November  IS, 
1891.  and  he  having  declined  re-election 
Captain  W.  A.  Witberup  was  elected  major 
November  24,  1891.  On  June  14,  1893,  Cap¬ 
tain  Thurber  T.  Brazer  was  unanimously 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  Major  Witberup. 

The  commanders  of  the  corps  from  which 
the  battalion  was  formed  were  as 
Ciement  C.  Biddle,  in  1813;  Hartman 

■  ■; 


if  in  1814;  John  C.  McCall,  in  1815;  CEarESf“F 
R o h e r ts .  1 8 16  to  1819  and  James  Page  until 
1.1871.  The  staff  of  Major  Brazer  is  com- 
H-°S  n  following  officers:  Adjutant,  J. 
Frank  Rodfern;  quartermaster,  Edward  E 
Packer;  assistant  surgeon,  C  Fitzoatrick' 

Somnof^r'8  n  r'  F'  -  r’fle  inspector’ 
feamuel  C.  Tails;  sergeant  major,  Janms  C 

btmimel ;  commissary  sergeant,  John  Diiffv'- 
quartermaster  sergeant.  F.  M.  Hays-  ho‘s- 
P'fal ^steward,  Joseph  McKee;  drum  major, 

The  company  commanders  are  as  follows- 
Company  A,  Captain  C.  H.  Bebsher;  Oom- 
pany  B,  Captain  W.  B.  Scott;  Company  C 

SaTuifpLHoHneaSker;  C°mpany  D’  Capcail1 

The  battalion  has  achieved  a  national  ren- 
utation  not  only  by  reason  of  its  faithful 
response  to  the  call  of  duty,  both  in  the 
tlr?v  °i- ™ar  and  uPon  occasions  of  public 
celebrations,  but  also  on  account  of  ex¬ 
cellence  in  drilling.  There  is  a  movement 
on  foot  to  increase  the  number  of  companies 
to  eight,  thereby  doubling  the  number  of 
..members,  m  regard  to  which  it  is  likely 
•that  some  definite  action  will  soon  be  taken 
1  -  C  - - - . 


CHRIST  CHURCH  YARD. 


2BE  OLD  BURYING  GROUND  UNDER¬ 
GOING  REPAIRS. 


jTo  Be  Opened  to  the  Public  for  the  First 
Time  In  Years  —  Graves  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Commodore  Daio  and  General 
McCall. 


Christ  Church  yard,  at  Fifth  and  Aroh 
.Jtveets.  which  for  halt  a  century  or  more  has 
been  closed  to  the  public,  Is  undergoing  a 
sweeping  ohaDge.  Repairs  are  being  made, 
stones  straightened,  walks  cleaned,  grass 
plots  sodded  and  vaults  rebuilt.  The  repairs 
in  the  church  yaid  are  almost  compleled. 


Nearly  $5f00  has  been  spent  already,  and  $5000 
more  will  he  needed  before  the  uadertaking 
Is  ended  in  the  way  that  i;s  projector  hopes 
to  see  It.  The  yard  has  been  closed  for 
long  decades.  The  high  brick  wall- 
shut  It  out  from  the  street.  Tramps  used  to 
climb  the  walls  at  some  quiet  spot,  and  there 
they  would  spend  the  summer,  basking  In 
the  sunshine  or  lying  in  the  grass  under  the 
'cool  shade  of  the  walls  or  trees.  No  police¬ 
men  saw  them,  and  they  lived  quiet,  undis¬ 
turbed  lives. 

They  were  the  only  ones  who  visited  the  old  i 
burying  place,  save  now  and  then  when  a  de-  j 
1  Beendant  of  some  old  Philadelphia  family  j 
■  -would  be  borne  to  a  resting  place  beside  the  I 
bones  of  his  ancestors.  The  walks  were  grass  S 
grown,  the  grass  In  the  plot  grew  rank  and 
high,  the  roots  of  the  great  trees,  year  by  year, 
had  grown  greater  and  stronger,  and  stretched 
themselves  far  uuder  grojand,  even  out  Into; 


Fifth  street,  where  men  laying  water  pipes 
and  building  sewers  often  came  across  them. 
They  spread  to  all  the  graves  in  that  part  of 
the  yard,  aad  everywhere  head-stones  were 
pushed  away,  and  the  corivers  of  tablets  over 
tombs  began  to  sink.  Many  of  the  vaults 
ivrere  caved  in,  and  year  by  year  the  roots 
made  the  damage  woisp. 

i  The  thousands  of  busy  people  who  passed 
the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Arch  sheets  every 
day  gave  no  thought  to  what  lay  on  the  other 
side  of  the  high  brick  wall,  but  the  student 
•f  history  who  felt  that,  after  seeing  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall,  Carpenters’  Hall  and  Christ 
Church,  he  should  also  view  the  resting  place 
of  so  many  persons  w'hose  names  are  written 
In  history,  was  obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with 
a  peep  through  the  grating  in  the  wall  over¬ 
looking  the  grave  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
The  headstones  that  mark  the  graves 
of  Commodore  Dale,  General  McCall,  and 
hundreds  of  the  men  and  women  who 
lived  and  loved  and  fought  in  the  days  of  the 
country’s  youth,  remained  obscure  and  un¬ 
read. 

Miss  May  Eva  Camac.  of  Woodvale,  Wlssa- 
hlokon,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  families,  whose  fonnders  lie  la 
Christ  Churchyard,  took  up  the  project  of  re¬ 
pairing  the  burying  ground  not  many  months 
ago,  and  It  is  to  her  efforts  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  Is  due. 

Similar  plans  had  been  tried  before,  but 
they  had  failed  for  lack  of  support.  The  out¬ 
look  was  not  encouraging. 

Miss  Camac  was  undaunted,  however,  and, 
seeking  out  the  grandchildren  and  great¬ 
grandchildren  of  the  people  who  were  burled 
In  the  church  yard,  she  told  them  of  the  sad 
neglect  Into  which  the  p'ace  had  fallen.  Her 
subscription  list  swelled  rapidly. 

Many  of  those  whom  she  addressed  were 
Ignorant  of  Ihe  tact  that  the  old  burying 
ground  was  so  badly  in  need  of  repair,  and 
'many  others  who  had  known  of  it  were  glad 
to  contribute  to  some  fund  by  which  the  state  j 
Of  affairs  might  be  remedied. 

I  Contracts  were  given  at  once  for  takiog  up  I 
I  the  big  tree,  which  is  nearly  150  years  old,  for 
|  rebuilding  graves  and  vaults,  straightening 
the  tombs,  sodding  the  grass  plots  and  re¬ 
pairing  and  clearing  the  walks.  A  keeper 
will  be  engaged,  so  that  the  yard  may  be  open 
to  those  who  wish  to  visit  it,  and  such  provi¬ 
sion  will  be  made  that  never  again  will  the 
spot,  hallowed  by  so  many  sacred  memories, 
be  suffered  to  fall  into  decay  and  neglect. 

It  Is  also  Miss  Camac’s  desire  to  havo  the 
brick  wall  torn  down  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  ground,  and  to  have  in  its  place  an  Iron 
railing  that  will  give  persons  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  tombs. 

The  money  already  subscribed  will  bo  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  repairs  that  are  being  made  in 
the  yard,  and  additional  funds  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  removal  of  the  lence  and  the 
Uilding  of  the  railing. 


SNAP  SHOTS  AT 
YE  OLDEN-TIMERS 


Another  Peep  Into  Germantown’s 
Original  Tax  Book. 


PUNGENT  BITS  OF  BIOGRAPHY 


Reminiscent  Notes  of  Some  of  the 
Solid  Citizens  of  Germantown  in 
the  Early  Part  of  the  Present  Cen¬ 
tury — Personal  Characteristics  of  the 
Keysers,  the  Hefts,  the  Engles,  the 
Crouts  and  Other  Old-Time  Families. 


The  Independent  presents  to-day 
another  installment  of  the  names  to  be 
found  in  the  original  tax  book  of  Ger¬ 
mantown,  compiled  in  1809,  together 
with  interesting  foot-notes  concerning 
many  of  those  whose  names  appear  in 
the  list  by  Thomas  H.  Shoemaker,  and 
to  which  in  a  number  of  instances  we 
have  added  additional  data.  The  list 
will  continue  from  week  to  week  until 
it  is  completed. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  list,  the 
first  column  contains  the  individual’s 
name;  the  second  the  assessed  valuation 
of  his'real  estate,  if  he  owned  any,  while 
the  word  “Est.”  followed  the  owner’s 
name  if  he  did  not  occupy,  but  rented 
the  property;  the  third  is  a  personal 
tax.  which  varied  with  the  estimated 
wealth  of  the  individual;  the  fourth  is 
the  total  tax  paid. 

Jacob  Stroup-i .  25  25 

James  Stokes-2 . 225°  1  12.25 

George  Stroup .  25  25 

Vicox’sEst .  325  r-6-* 

Jacob  Russetts’  Est-3 .  800  4  00 

David  Meredith-4 .  480  2.40 

William  Mereditn-4 .  33  33 

John  Frank .  25  25 

James  McIlwaine-5 .  135  25  92 

Thomas  Armatt’s  Kst-6 .  405  2.02 

Peter  Relit .  25  25  37 

George  Haines,  gone .  2.5  25 

Stephen  Boisburn-7 .  25  25 

Engle  Bensell’s  Est-S .  475  2.37 

John  Fromberger  s  Est-9 . IC50  5  25 

iacob  Crout-io .  941  33  5-°3 

Jacob  Crout,  Jr-n .  5°  5° 

Henry  Felty,  Jr-12 .  25  25 

Alexander  Armor-13 .  930  33  498 

Jacob  Fry-14 . 27  js  1  14.97 

Henry  Werfell,  poor . . .  25  25 

Jacob  Keel .  25  25 

Daniel  Bowman-15 .  420  40  2.50 

Archibald  McGlochiin .  50  50 

William  Bowman-16 .  440  40  2  60 

Danl.  &  William  Bowman’s  Est. 1135  5.67 

Joseph  Eehman-17 .  25  25 

Godfrey  Eppley-18 .  25  25 

Henry  Stroup-19 .  25  25 

Frederick  Epplcy,  gone .  5°  5° 

Frederick  Shriver,  poor .  25  25 

Richard  McCartney-20.... .  910  50  5.05 

Samuel  Betton’s  Est-21 . .  . 1870  9.35 


William  KuTp-22 . 

Valentine  Wunder-23 . 

Sebastian  Wunder-23 . 

Jno.  &  Willm.  Kulp's  Est 

Jacob  Stout . . . 

Joseph  Hergeslieimer-24.. 
&  torT.  Pike  Compy.  E=t 

George  Beck-25 . 

Henry  Beck’s  Est-25 . 

Henry  Beck-25 . 


John  Crout,  poor-27.. 

John  Brunner-28 . 

Jacob  Brunner-28 . 

Henry  Brunner-29.... 
Jacob  Regar,  Junr-3 
John  Stroup,  gone... 
Michael  Young . 


Caleb 


John  Omensetttr.. 


William  Bulcher-42" 
Jacob  Shotz,  gone... 


George  Klein.. 


William  Taylor  gone . 

George  Fry . . 

John  Leibert’s  Est-46 . 

John  Shubert-47 . 

John  Engle-48 . .' . 

Samuel  Blair  49 . 

Samuel  Blair,  senr-50 . 

John  Nell,  Junr-51 . 

William  Leibert-52 . 

J  hn  Leibert-53 . . . 


John  Smith,  gone-57 . . 

Yost  Smtth-57 . . 

Yost  Smith,  Junr.,  gone-57.. 
Philip  Kuopp-58 . 


Jacob  Moyer-61. . 


William  Keyser-63 . 

Hannah  Keyser's  Est-64.. 

Enoch  Kevser-65 . 

Wm.  Hergesheimer’sEst 

Charles  Dannenhower . 

Samuel  Keyser  67. . 


John  Snyder-7J . 

Jacob  Snyder-72 _ 

Christ.  Wilt,  poor.. 


John  Eange-74 . . 

Sanson  Richards,  gone.. 


Abraham  Keyser-77 . 

Rudolph  Grote . 

Samuel Betton,  Jr.,  gone-;8.. 

George  Swenk's  Est . 

Jacob  Moyer’s  Est.-. . 

George  A.  Blank . 

Jacob  Buddy,  poor-79 . 

Benj.  Chew’s  Est-80 . 

H.  W.  A.  Stoneburnor  & . 

Geo.  S.  Bensell’s  Est-8r . 


40 

40 

9.90 

40 

40 

60 

30 

30 

25 

25 

....  150 

75 

50 

50 

6. 

50 

50 

50 

65 

25 

I  92 

25 

25  j 

50 

5°  1 

25 

25  h 

...  490 

40 

2-85  1 

33 

2-93  1 

25 

25 

25 

25 

—  355 

33 

2.10 

25 

85 

25 

40 

--  255 

25 

152 

2.47 

...  185 

20 

1. 12 

-  125 

25 

87 

..  1 13 

25 

81 

..  255 

33 

1.60 

25 

1-25 

25 

25 

•  175 

87 

.  40 

40 

60  | 

1.65 

.  6ro 

33 

3-38 

.  163 

81 

-1445 

40 

7  62 

25 

25 

50 

50 

•  930 

33 

4.98 

3.50 

50 

5° 

..3605 

5° 

18.50 

40 

70 

5° 

6.70  1 

50 

50 

25 

25  1 

....  990 

4-95  1 

20 

20 

25 

z5  | 

• -1390 

f-0 

7-45  | 

...28^5 

50 

14.82  1 

50 

5° 

5° 

50  4 

....2315 

75 

12.32 

....  725 

50 

4-42  A 

40 

10.43  j 

20 

20 

20 

2  J  I 

25 

25  1 

40 

40  1 

25 

25  1 

...  413 

5° 

206  ! 

...  490 

2.45  1 

50 

50  1 

4.80  1 

50 

5  9S  1 

5° 

50  1 

...  880 

4.40 

50 

50  1 

..  530 

2.60 

25 

25  '. 

73 

33  h 

41 

6.50  » 

40 

2.  So  1 

40 

3  20 

50 

1.20  ! 

5  62  j 

-  767 

25 

4  08  11 

••  70 

25 

63  | 

25 

25  ; 

..  225 

50 

1  62  M 

•  940 

4-7°  9 

to 

I 

1-3°  ■ 

20 

20  |  | 

-3495 

I 

18.47  n 

40 

3 1?  1 

50 

50  1 

25 

25 1 

50 

50 1 

..  87 

43  i 

..  710 

5  95 11 

.  970 

25 

5 10 

■  5 

25  ■ 

26.27  1 

4897 

21.48  j 

..  30 

75 

9°  |  i 

alterTJunl 

Michael  BiUiaeyer-83.. 
Henry  Sharpnack-84.. 
Daniel  Sharpnack,  gone- 

Robert  Kirk....i . 

John  Heister,  gone-S6 . 

William  Heister,  poor-86 

Peter  Axe-87 . 

Andrew  Hart,  dead . 

Jacob  Baker . 


&  for  Jno.  Johnson’s  Est.. 

Peter  Rittenhouse . 

Abraham  K.  Paul . 


2580 

IOO 

13.90 

.1763 

33 

9- 1 3 

5° 

50 

33 

33 

2S 

25 

20 

20 

25 

23 

25 

25 

25 

33 

5-25 

•  40 

25 

4S 

.1015 

5-07 

5° 

5« 

50 

5° 

■1415 

40 

7-47 

1  Jacob  Stroup  lived  on  Mill  street, 
next  to  Gravenstine’s.  He  was  sexton 
of  the  Market  Square  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  from  his  red  face  became 
known  as  “Injun  Jake.”  The  oid  bell 
was  supposed  to  toll  ‘‘Injun  Jake  drove 
a  stake.” 

2  James  Stokes,  an  Englishman,  who 
came  to  America  in  1776,  made  a  fortune 
at  the  “Old  London  Coffee-House,”  and 
retired  to  Germantown,  purchasing  this 
house,  which  stood  at  the  north  corner 
of  Germantown  avenue  and  School 
street,  where  the  handsome  building  of 
the  Mutual  Insurance  Company  now  is. 
A  number  of  his  descendants  remain  in 
the  town. 

3  Jacob  Rossett’s  estate.  This  was 
probably  Jacque  Marie  Roset,  a  promi¬ 
nent  French  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
who,  as  a  relative  of  the  family,  wrote 
Ward,  took  up  his  permanent  residence 
in  Germantown,  where  William  L- 
Glower’s  market  now  stands,  at  Nos.  5531 
and  5533  Main  street.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  old  house  had  been  previously 
used  by  Roset  as  a  simmer  residence. 

David  and  William  Meredith,  bakers. 


Their  bakery  was  about  on  the  site  of 
Robert  Cherry  &  Sons’  shoe  store,  or 
Robert  Hurst’s  confectionery  store, 
Main  street,  below  Armat. 

5  James  Mcllwain  lived  just  below 
Armat  street,  on  Germantown  avenue. 
He  was  a  well  digger,  and  was  blown  up 
while  at  work  inside  a  well. 

6  Thomas  Armatt’s  estate.  This 
property  was  known  as  Armatt’s 
meadow,  and  was  the  tract  of  land  lying 
between  Laurel  and  Armat  streets,  front¬ 
ing  on  Germantown  avenue. 

7  Stephen  Boisbrun,  a  French  refugee, 
who  had  a  store  for  the  sale  of  drugs, 
candy  and  .  dry-goods,  on  Germantown 
avenue,  near  Laurel  street. 

8  Engel  Bensell’s  estate.  This  was  a 
meadow  on  the  east  side  of  Germantown 
avenue,  above  Laurel  street. 

9  John  Fromberger’s  estate.  This 
property  lay  between  what  was  called 
Croul’s  lane,  now  Laurel  street,  and 
Jacob  Fry’s. 

10  Jacob  Crout,  cooper,  whose  property 
was  back  from  Main  street,  the  entrance 
to  it  being  through  Crout’s  lane,  now 
Laurel  street.  He  made  casks  for  the 
Duponts,  hauling  them  to  Wilmington 
in  wagons.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  one  day  startled  to  see  the  team¬ 
ster,  on  his  return,  quietly  sitting  on  a 


keg  filled  with  powder,  smoking  hi^oipe.  [  | 
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er  TTotTger'iNo.  '3067L  O  O.  F., 
purchased  the  property  on  which  Walker 
Hall  was  built  from  the  Crout  family. 

“Jacob  Crout,  Jr.,  cooper,  a  nephew 
of  Jacob  above 

13  Henry  Felty,  Jr.,  carriage-maker. 

Alexander  Armor,  a  carpenter,  who 
lived  about  where  No.  5625  Germantown 
avenue  is,  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Uriah  Mattis.  He  afterwards  lived  oppo¬ 
site  on  the  site  of  the  present  Langstroth 
house. 

“Jacob  Fry.  His  property  was  about 
from  the  middle  of  Chelten  avenue, 
south  a  hundred  feet  on  Germantown 
avenue,  east  side.  He  was  a  farmer  and 
store  keeper,  doing  a  large  and  princi¬ 
pally  wholesale  business  with  the 
farmers,  who  in  that  day  brought  their 
to  Germantown  to  trade  for 
Tne  Germantown  Real 


produce 

groceries,  etc.  _ _ , 

Estate,  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  building, 
Josiah  F.  Jones’  flour,  feed  and  grain 
store,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  freight  office  are  on  this 
property. 

lj  Daniel  Bowman,  farmer,  who  lived 
three  doors  above  Chelten  avenue,  on 
Germantown  avenue.  Bowman  street 
was  named  after  this  old-time  family. 

X’  William  Bowman,  farmer,  who  lived 
with  his  brother  Daniel.  He  was  choked 
to  death  while  eating  meat  at  supper. 

17  Joseph  Lehman,  a  hatter,  near  Bow¬ 
man’s. 

18  Godfrey  Eppley,  butcher,  who  after¬ 
wards  joined  the  marine  corps,  and  went 
with  Commodore  Porter  after  pirates  to 
the  West  Indies. 

19  Henry  Stroup,  a  laborer. 

20  Richard  McCartney  had  a  soap  boil¬ 
ing  and  tallow  candle  factory  on  the  rear 
of  a  portion  of  the  lot  which  now  forms 
the  site  of  the  old  railroad  depot,  Ger¬ 
mantown  avenue  and  Price  street. 

21  Dr.  Samuel  Betton  owned  a  house  at 
this  time  where  Parker’s  store  now  is, 
north  corner  of  Germantown  avenue 
and  Price  street.  It  was  afterwards  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Wunders,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  tavern. 

22  William  Kulp,  teacher  at  the  Con¬ 
cord  School. 

23  Valentine  Wunder,  father  of  Sebas¬ 
tian.  They  were  butchers,  and  lived  at 
this  time  in  a  small  stone  house  a  little 
above  Price  street,  on  Germantown  ave¬ 
nue.  Later,  they  purchased  Dr.  Betton’s, 
just  below,  and  altered  it  into  a  tavern. 
Joseph  Parker  afterwards  tore  the  house 
down  and  erected  his  store  on  the  site. 

-‘  Joseph  Hergesheimer  was  known  as 
Squire,”  and  lived  in  one  of  the  old 
buildings  recently  torn  down  in  Vernon 
Park.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legis-  > 
lature. 

25  Henry  Beck’s  estate.  This  property 
was  opposite  Rittenhouse  street,  on  Ger¬ 
mantown  avenue;  George,  Henry  and 
Baitus  are  believed  to  be  his  sons. 

26  Conrad  Nell,  above  Beck’s.  He  was 
a  tavern-keeper  and  teamster. 

27  John  Crout,  cooper,  who^also  fur- 


miked  the  Duponts  with  powder 

28  John  and  Jacob  Brunner 


egs 
were 

probably  sons  of  Henry.  At  a  fire  at 
Lehman's  lumber-yard,  John  placed  his 
hand  on  a  post  just  as  Captain  Ashmead 
drove  his  axe  in  it,  the  result  being  that 
his  hand  was  cut  off,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  died.  He  was  a  blacksmith  by 
trade. 

29  Henry  Brunner  lived  at  No.  5857 
Germantown  avenue,  where  George 
Bockius  at  present  has  his  flour  and  feed 
store.  At  one  time  he  was  President  of 
the  Germantown  Poor  Board. 

30  Jacob  Regar  lived  at  the  corner  of 
Haines  street  and  Germantown  avenue, 
on  the  site  of  John  McNeill’s  grocery 
store.  In  early  life  a  tanner,  but  after¬ 
wards  a  constable. 

31  Frederick  Shinkle,  a  farmer,  and 
next  to  Showaker. 

32  Conrad  Showaker  lived  on  the 
lower  side  of  Plaines  street,  west  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  A  farmer. 

33  Joseph  Shriver,  hatter,  who  lived  on 
Haines  street,  nearly  opposite  the  pres¬ 
ent  Methodist  Church,  in  the  house  now 
occupied  by  N.  K.  Ployd. 

34  Godfrey  Hope  lived  on  Haines 
street,  lower  side,  north  of  Hancock 
street. 

33  George  Steel  lived  on  the  upper  side 
of  Haines  street. 

36  William  Wunder  lived  next  to  Steel. 

37  John  Brooker,  well-digger,  who 
lived  on  Plaines  street,  a  little  west  of 
Shriver. 

38  David  Keller’s  estate.  He  was  a 
small  farmer  whose  place  was  on  Mill 
street,  near  Ross. 

39  Jacob  Heft,  a  butcher,  who  lived  at 
No.  5907  Germantown  avenue,  three 
doors  above  Haines  street,  now  occupied 
by  Gomeringer,  the  tailor.  He  saw  the 
British,  after  the  battle  of  Germantown, 
carry  armfuls  of  muskets  to  the  cart¬ 
way  of  the  Fugle  house,  opposite,  where 
they  struck  them  over  a  large  cubi¬ 
cal  quartz  stone  which  stood  there  to 
protect  the  gate  post.  By  this  means 
they  easily  and  effectually  destroyed 
them.  The  stone  still  stands  in  the  same 
spot,  performing  its  old  and  more  peace¬ 
ful  duty. 

40  Joshua  Butcher’s  estate.  His  house, 
which  was  frame,  stood  on  what  is  now 

E.  H.  Butler’s  lawn,  Germantown  ave¬ 
nue,  above  Haines  street. 

41  George  Wunder,  butcher,  and  son 
of  Valentine.  His  house  was  on  E  H. 
Butler’s  lawn,  Germantown  avenue, 
above  Haines  street. 

42  William  Butcher,  shoemaker,  who 
lived  just  above  Wunder’s.  He  was  the 
father  of  Theodore  Butcher,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  Treasurer  of  the  German¬ 
town  Saving  Fund. 

43  Daniel  Pastorius,  a  descendant  of 

F.  D.  Pastorius.  His  house  stood  in  the 
centre  of  High  street.  When  his  grand¬ 
son,  John,  opened  that  street,  he  moved 
it  north.  It  is  now  No.  6001  Main 
street,  corner  of  High.  This  old  house 
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is  being  moved  a  second  time  by  Dr. 
Dunton,  who  has  owned  it  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

44  George  Heft  purchased  “Ye  Roe 
Buck  Inn,”  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Heft  homestead,  Main  street,  opposite 
Ashmead,  in  18  rg,  from  William  Ship- 
pen,  and  made  it  celebrated  as  the  But¬ 
tonwood  Hotel.  It  is  possible,  in  1809, 
he  was  employed  by  Charles  Macknet. 

45  Charles  Macknet  kept  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Green  Tree  Tavern,  still  standing  at 
No.  6019  Germantown  avenue,  owned 
and  occupied  by  Dr.  Alexis  D.  Smith. 
It  was  a  famous  resort  for  sleighing  par¬ 
ties  from  the  city  in  winter. 

46  John  Leibert’s  estate.  This  is  the 
old  house  still  standing,  No.  6021  Ger¬ 
mantown  avenue,  occupied  by  John 
Armstrong,  plumber. 

47  John  Shubert  was  probably  the  ten¬ 
ant  in  No.  602 r  Germantown  avenue. 

48  John  Engle,  tailor,  who  lived  at  No. 
6029  Germantown  avenue. 

49  Samuel  Blair,  Jr.,  son  of  the  follow¬ 
ing.  His  father  built  a  house  for  him 
adjoining  his  own,  which  still  stands, 
and  belongs  to  the  Button  estate,  north 
corner  of  Germantown  avenue  and  Wal¬ 
nut  lane. 

50  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Blair,  a  son-in-law 
of  Dr.  William  Shippen.  Dr.  Blair 
aided  in  founding  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  place,  the  services  being 
held  for  a  time  in  his  house,  which  still 
stands  at  the  east  corner  of  Germantown 
avenue  and  Walnut  lane,  and  is  now  oc¬ 
cupied  temporarily  by  Dr.  Dunton.  The 
Normal  Industrial  School  was  also 
started  here,  from  which  later  grew  Laf¬ 
ayette  College. 

51  John  Nell,  Jr.,  was  commonly  called 
“Lucifer”  because  he  was  always  in 
mischief.  Colonel  Zane,  a  well-known 
person  in  the  town,  but  of  an  opposite 
political  faith  from  Nell,  was  so  annoyed 
by  his  teasing  that  in  an  altercation  he 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  buck- 
horn-headed  cane;  one  of  the  knobs  frac¬ 
tured  his  skull,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  died.  Zane  was  acquitted  of  inten¬ 
tional  manslaughter. 

52  William  Leibert,  a  son  of  John,  and 
a  bachelor,  who  is  remembered  for  the 
eccentric  habit  he  had  of  carrying  two 
watches,  one  in  each  pocket. 

53  John  Leibert,  tanner  n  early  life, 
and  a  man  of  means,  wh  ived  at  Nos. 
6113-6115  Germantown  avenue,  corner 
of  Herman.  The  two  large  linden- 
trees,  which  still  stand  in  front  of  the 
house,  he  paid  John  Shubert  one  dollar 
for  getting  for  him  down  on  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill. 

54  Jacob  Kulp  owned  a  two-and-a-half- 
story  house,  which  he  purchased,  with 
two  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  from  the 
estate  of  Jacob  Engle,  in  1806.  The 
property  adjoined  the  Mennonite  Church, 
Germantown  avenue,  and  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Samuel  Keyser,  shoe  manu¬ 
facturer,  in  1828,  whose  heirs  sold  it  and 
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the  adjoining  property'  in  1870,  to  Wi 
Pastorius. 

55_  John  Geissel,  proper  name  John 
Keisel,  owned  the  property  north  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  Germantown  ave¬ 
nue,  containing  sixteen  acres.  Philip 
Physick  purchased  it  in  1839,  and  sold, 
in  1841,  the  Germantown  avenue  front 
and  house  to  Samuel  Keyser,  whose 
heirs  sold  it  to  Washington  Pastorius, 
who  built  Nos.  6133  and  6135  German¬ 
town  avenue,  and  opened  Pastorius 
street.  This  tract  of  sixteen  acres  sold 
for  /1850  in  1797. 

66  Sebastian  Hefelfinger,  a  German, 
who  lived  in  one  of  the  several  small 
houses  in  the  rear  of  No.  6135  German¬ 
town  avenue,  in  after-years  known  as 
Keyser’s  Court. 

07  Yost  Smith,  with  his  sons,  Yost,  Jr., 
and  John,  bad  a  frame  shop  on  what  is 
now  the  north  corner  of  Germantown 
avenue  and  Pastorius  street,  owned  and 
occupied  by  William  Berger  as  a  mar¬ 
ble  yard. 

88  Philip  Knopp,  a  German  tailor, 
who  lived  in  Keyser’s  Court  as  above. 

5<J  Francis  Engle,  son  of  Jacob  Engle, 
owned  the  old  house,  still  standing,  No. 
6145  Germantown  avenue.  It  was  pur-4 
chased,  in  1752,  by  Benjamin  Engle, 
from  his  father,  Paul  Engle,  cordwainer. 

60  Susanna  Engle’s  estate.  The  house 
Still  stands  on  Germantown  avenue, 
above  Pastorius.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Paul  Engle,  and  aunt  of  Francis. 

61  Henry  Moyer’s  estate.  This  house 
stood  where  No.  6201  Germantown  ave^ 
nuenowis.  Henry’s  son*  Tacoh  was 

iook  binder, ^nd~IP^g--inltr^Now  oc 

cupied  by  Mr.  Hassinger. 

Jacob  Keyser  occupied  the  hous  , 
still  standing,  now  No.  6205  German 
town  avenue,  which  had  been  erec  ed 
by  his  ancestor,  and  that  of  the  other 
bearing  the  name  in  the  town  Dirck 
Keyser,  shortly  after  his  arrival  here  in 
1688.  Jacob  was  a  well-to  do  and  re 
spected  citizen  who  farmed  his  land 
which  extended  as  far  back  as  th< 
Chestnut  Hill  Railroad,  as  well  as  manu 
facturer  of  shoes.  Now  owned  and 
cupied  by  the  Channon  family. 

63  William  Keyser,  son  of  Jacob,  and 
like  him,  a  shoe  manufacturer,  who  in 
after  years  moved  to  Swedesb.ro 
where  he  died. 

64  Hannah  Keyser’s  estate.  TI  e 
house  still  stands,  No.  6211  Germai  - 
town  avenue. 

65  Enoch  Keyser,  sou  of  Hannah,  with 
whom  he  lived.  A  wheelwright  by 
trade,  and  a  man  of  enormous  strength 
who  is  remembered  as  having  lifted  the 
millstone  at  the  Johnson  tannery,  which 
weighed  over  a  thousand  pounds.  At 
the  Falls  of  Schuylkill  he  got  into  an 
altercation  with  a  man  for  striking  a 
boy.  A  general  fight  followed.  Gov 
ernor  Mifflin  interfered  to  preserve  or¬ 
der,  when  “Nulk”  Keyser  “booted” 
him,  and  picked  him  up  and  threw  him 
over  a  hilching-post.  The  affair  ended 
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however,  in  a  jollification,  in 
Governor  took  part. 

66  William  Hergesheimer’s  estate.  The 
property  still  stands,  though  altered.  No. 
6219  Germantown  avenue,  occupied  by 
Geo.  Rex  as  a  livery  stable 

67  Samuel  Keyser,  born  1783,  died  1S6S. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob,  and, 
like  his  father,  a  shoemaker.  He  for 
many  years  lived  at  what  is  now  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Pastorius  streets. 
He  held  many  positions  of  trust,  and 
was  much  respected  by  the  community. 

68  Samuel  Weaver,  son  of  Martin 
Weaver,  butchers,  whose  houses  are 
now  numbered  6227  and  6229  German¬ 
town  avenue. 

69  Jacob  Bowman,  cedar  cooper,  whose 
house  still  stands,  No.  6231  Germantown 
avenue. 


70  Conrad  Redheffer  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Hannah  Keyser,  and  afterwards 
kept  a  tavern  called  “The  Wigwam,”  at 
her  house  No.  6211  Germantown  avenue. 

71  Susanna  Nice’s  estati.  This  was 
the  old  Washington  Tavern,  which  still 
stands  at  the  east  corner  of  Washington 
lane  and  Germantown  avenue,  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  John  Loos.  It  had  been  kept 
for  many  years  by  Winfred  Nice,  her 
husband. 

72  John  and  Jacob  Snyder,  farmers, 
whose  property  was  on  Washington 
lane,  in  the  rear  of  the  Washington  Tav¬ 
ern. 

73  Jacob  Knorr,  cabinet-maker  and  un¬ 
dertaker,  whose  shop  was  on  the  north 
corner  of  Washington  lane  and  German¬ 
town  avenue,  No.  6301,  where  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  still  carried  on  by  Kirk  &  Nice, 
having  been  established  by  Knorr  in 
1776.  The  property  marked  as  estate 
was  the  house  still  standing,  No.  6307 
Germantown  avenue,  and  built  by  him 
in  1760  It  is  now  occupied  by  Edward 
Mellor. 

74  John  Lange,  a  doctor,  who  married 
a  Knorr,  and  lived  at  No.  6307  German¬ 
town  avenue,  still  standing. 

75  Thomas  Forrest,  a  celebrated  colonel 
in  the  American  army  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  In  1788  he  bought  the  hand¬ 
some  country-seat,  of  latter  years  known 
as  “Pomona,”  on  Germantown  avenue, 
above  Washington  lane.  It  was  built  in 
1760  by  Samuel  Shoemaker,  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1887  this  handsome 
property,  which  was  the  country  resi¬ 
dence  of  Amos  R.  Little,  Esq.,  was  sold, 
Pomona  street  was  cut  through  the  rear, 
and  Hancock  street  was  cut  through 
from  Washington  lane  to  Duval  street, 
and  the  property  divided  into  building 
lots.  Since  that  time  over  a  hundred 
houses  have  been  erected  on  this  prop¬ 
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erty. 

76  John  Keyser,  shoe  manufacturer, 
and  father  of  Jacob,  who  lived  on  what 
is  now  the  east  corner  of  Germantown 
avenue  and  Duval  street.  His  house 
still  stands,  belonging  to  the  Rodney 
estate.  During  the  battle  of  German¬ 
town  the  family  placed  an  apple  under 
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om  the  elevatei 
position  of  the  house  were  able  to  watch 
the  fight  going  on  around  them. 

77  Abraham  Keyser,  son  of  John,  and, 
like  his  father,  a  shoemaker,  was  a 
bachelor,  who  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  became  an  earnest  Friend,  and  lived 
on  Germantown  avenue,  opposite  the 
Friends’  Meeting,  where  on  Quarterly 
Meeting  days  he  dispensed  his  hospitality 
to  the  many  gathered. 

78  Samuel  Betton,  Jr.,  born  1786,  died 
1850.  He  studied  medicine,  and  had  an 
exensive  practice  in  the  town.  His  wife 
was  the  only  child  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Forrest. 

79  Jacob  Buddy  lived  in  a  small  house 
on  Germantown  avenue,  below  Johnson 
street. 

80  Benjamin  Chew,  Chief-Justice  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  built  the  well-known 
Chew  homestead,  “Cliveden,”  in  1761, 
on  what  is  now  the  north  corner  of 
Germantown  avenue  and  Johnson  street. 
In  the  battle  of  Germantown  the  place 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British, 
and  there  was  much  hard  fighting  around 
it.  It  is  still  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
family. 

81  H.  W.  A.  Stoneburnor  and  George 
S.  Bensell’s  estate.  This  was  part  of  a 
tract  of  nineteen  acres  in  the  inhabited 
part  of  Germantown,  and  six  side  lands 
purchased  by  Paul  Engle,  Sr.,  in  1709, 
and  thirty-one  acres  purchased  in  1838. 
The  inhabited  land  was  above  Herman 
street  and  east  of  Germantown  avenue, 
while  the  side  lands  were  northeast  of 
Johnson  street  and  Germantown  avenue. 
Engle’s  daughters — Mary  married  Leon¬ 
ard  Stoneburnor,  and  Sarah,  Charles 
Bensell.  This  tax  was  for  the  side  land, 
the  representatives  being  Engle’s  grand¬ 
sons. 

82  Jacob  Clements  started  the  mill  on 
Carpenter  street,  which  afterwards  be¬ 
came  so  well  known  as  the  Glen  Echo 
Carpet  Mills,  to  make  kerseys  for  the 
soldiers  during  the  war  of  1812  He 
married  a  Stoneburnor,  probably  the 
daughter  of  H.  W.  A.  Stoneburnor,  and 
lived  in  the  house  still  standing,  Ger¬ 
mantown  avenue,  below  Johnson  street. 

.  83  Michael  Billmyer,  printer,  born 
1752.  He,  in  connection  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Peter  Eeibert,  did  quite 
an  extensive  business  as  printers  and 
publishers.  His  house  still  stands  on 
on  the  north  corner  of  Germantown 
avenue  and  Upsal  street. 

84  Henry  Sharpnack  owned  the  land 
where  Sharpnack  street  now  is.  His 
house  still  stands  on  the  east  corner  of 
said  street  and  Germantown  avenue. 

83  Daniel  Sharpnack,  son  of  Henry, 
aid,  like  him,  a  farmer. 

86  John  and  William  Heister.  This 
should  be  Heisler.  They  were  cedar- 
coopers,  and  lived  at  No.  5405  German¬ 
town  avenue. 

87  Peter  Axe,  a  hatter,  who  lived  just 
above  the  Heislers. 

88  Thomas  Keyser  is  said  to  have  lived 
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Xe  "  '®now' is,  occupie 

C.  R.  Rittenhouse. 

89  Abraham  K.  Paul,  a  butcher,  who 


*  **  —  * 

lived  next  above  Jacob  Horter. 

90  Jacob  Horter,  butcher,  whose  house 

still  stands.  No.  5439.  Genr“^?WI1  ave‘ 
nue,  occupied  by  Irving  McCallum. 


SNAP  SHOTS  AT 
YE  OLDEN-TIMERS 


Another  Leaf  From  Germantown's 
Original  Tax  Book. 


MARY  MOYER’S  UNIQUE  SIGN 


“I,  Mary  Moyer,  Keep  Cakes  a’v’  Beer; 


I  Make  My  Sign  a  Little  V.  ..  i’,  to 


Let  You  Know  I  Sell  Good  Cider.’, 
“Granny”  Baish  and  Her  Specked 
Apples— How  Drummer  Nell  Curbed 
His  Wife’s  Temper  —  Reminiscences 
of  Other  Old-Timers. 


Below  will  be  found  another  install¬ 
ment  of  names  from  Germantown’s 
original  tax  book,  compiled  in  1809,  to¬ 
gether  with  interesting  foot-notes  con¬ 
cerning  a  majority  of  those  whose  names 
ire  given.  To  these  notes,  prepared  by 
Thomas  M.  Shtemiker,  hive  been  added 
whatever  additional  data  we  have  been 
enabled  to  secure. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  list,  which 
will  be  continued  in  next  issue,  the  first 
column  contains  the  individual  s  name; 
the  second  the  assessed  valuation  of  his 
real  estate,  if  he  owned  any,  while  the 
word  “Est.”  followed  the  owner’s  name 
if  he  did  not  occupy,  but  rented  the 
property;  the  third  is  a  personal  tax, 
which  varied  with  the  estimated  wealth 
of  the  individual;  the  fourth  is  the  total 
tax  paid. 


John  Rook . 

Jonan.  Williamson . 

Peter  Hartman . 

Jacob  Gorgas-2 . 

AdamNice . 

William  Strunk,  gone . 

John  Btck,  Jr.-3 . 

John  Beck(dver)-3 . . 

John  Beck  (turner)  gone.. 


Jacob  Resse’s  Est.. 

William  Axe . 

John  Leisinger-5... 

ra  _ _ -  TTaccar’e  E 


Joseph  Eaton .  . 

Isaac  Zimmerman,  poor.. 

Ezekiel  Eaton,  gme . 

George  Shugart . 


C  mrad  Idle-7.. 
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Jacob  Hesser-c 


Francis  Lewis,  gone . 

Elizabeth  Starr’s  Rst-12.. 
Elias  Recker . 


Henry  Auneshensel. ....... 

Henry  Auneshensel,  Jr. 

John  Recker,  poor . 

John  Recker,  gone . 

Thomas  Ilolloway . 


&  for  Christ.  Fisher's  F,st.. 
Jacob  Guyer . 


John  Guyer . 

Jacob  Guyer . . 

&  for  Jas.  Buckius’  Est . 

John  Merkle,  poor . 

Jacob  Good-13 .  660 

William  Leibert-14. . . 

Joseph  Felty . 

Peter  Leibert-15 . ’3C95 

John  Cauffman,  gone . 

Christopher  Mason-16 . 1407 

George  Hergesheimer-17 .  593 

John  Johnson-18 . 5593 

Jacob  Rittenhouse-19 . 

&  for  John  Johnson’s  Est .  48S 

&  for  Friends’  Meeting,  G  R .  47 

Jacob  Conrad . . . 

John  Beck .  10 

&  for  - - Est . . 1020 

John  Nell-20 .  70 

Ann  Geissell’sEst .  433 

&  for  Friends’  Meeting,  G  R .  37 

Peter  Parring  . 

&  for  Jonan  Worrell’s  Est .  395 

Bernard  Matthias,  poor . 

Barbara  Engle’s  ljst-21 .  445 

John  Heilig-22 .  XC35 

William  Sinclair . 

Charles  Francis-23 .  470 

Charles  Adams- 24 . .  41 

&  tor  Magdalena  Adams’  Est .  780 

John  Francis,  gone-25 . 

William  Keyser-26 . 137) 

George  Peters-27 . 1300 

Isaac  Moore,  poor . . . 

George  Moyer,  gone . 

Claudius  Bernanosse . 

j  &  for  Phillip  Heyl’sEst. .  725 

Jacob  Uuroht-28 . 1670 

Jacob  Unroht,  Jr-29 . 

’  George  Sommorlot . . . 

Thomas  Moyer-30 . 

Jacob  Moyer . 

Peter  Keyser-3r . 1600 

Samuel  Johnson-3? . .  80 

&  for  John  Johnson’s  Est-33..  ..2503 

Robert  Thomas . 

Michael  Lippard-3 4 . 975 

George  Axe-35 .  110 

Elizabeth  Axe’s  Est-35 .  215 

Frederick  Axe-35 . . .  625 

Henry  Smith . . . 305 

John  Smith . 

Ezekiel  Busby-36 . 

William  Busby-36 . 

Joseph  Biish-37. . 1030 

Henry  Felty,  gone . 

Leonard  Feltv,  listed . - 

John  Robeson,  insane . 

George  Stroup . 

Anthony  Johnson-38 . 8035 

Justus  Johnson-39 . 

Caspor  Moyer,  poor-40 . . 

- Whatmore .  60 

George  Smith-41 . 415 

Jacob  Smith-41 . 

Peter  Dedier-42 . . 9x5 

Peter  Dedier,  gone-42 . 

Conrad  Phillip’s  Est-43 .  160 

Andrew  Heath-44 . 

&  for  Anth'y  Johnson’s  Est-44..  775 

Benj.  Davis-45 . 

Michael  Keyser-46 . 1560 

Matthias  Kuorr-47 . 1870 

John  Knorr-48 . . 

Jesse  Roberts-49 .  10 

&  for  Reuben  Haines’  Est-50...  1752 

Ralph  Peters .  90 

&  lor  Hannah  Hannacess’  Est.jojo 

Conrad  Witsell,  gone . 

John  Mertz,  gone . 
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/’John  Leisinger  lived  where  No.  6719 
Germantown  avenue  now  is,  now  owned 
by  Jos.  Sibson. 

G  Klinkeu  Johnson,  farmer,  who  lived 
in  the  old  stone  house  still  standing, 
Ncs.  6829  and  6831  Germantown  ave¬ 
nue,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  John 
and  James  Johnson. 

7  Conrad  Idle  built  and  probably  oc¬ 
cupied  the  house,  still  standing,'  No. 
6739  Germantown  avenue,  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Dr.  Connor, 
trf  8  Philip  Weaver  owned  the  old  stone 
house,  torn  down  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
at  the  west  corner  of  Germantown  and 
Westview  avenues. 

9  Jacob  Hesser,  probably  a  son  of  the 
Widow  Hesser  who  married  Jacob  Derr 

10  Jacob  Derr  lived  on  the  old  property 
on  the  east  corner  of  Mt.  Pleasant  and 
Germantown  avenues. 

11  George  Hesser  built  and  occupied 
No.  6749  Germantown  avenue,  now  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Bayard  estate,  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Germantown.  His 
cellar  was  dug  just  before  the  fight,  and 
was  utilized  as  a  grave  for  some  of  the 
killed,  and  then  filled  up;  so  he  dug  a 
new  one  a  little  farther  southeast. 

u  Elizabeth  Starr’s  estate.  She  owned 
and  occupied  a  part  of  the  old  stone  and 
plastered  houses  on  Germantown  ave¬ 
nue,  below  Westview  avenue,  torn  down 
by  the  Pelham  syndicate. 

13  Jacob  Good,  a  shoemaker,  whose 
name  remains  to  us  in  Good  street. 

14  William  Leibert,  a  son  of  Peter, 
became  a  bookbinder,  and  built  the 
house  still  owned  by  his  grandson,  W. 
M.  Eeibert,  Main  street,  above  Carpen¬ 
ter. 

"Peter  Eeibert,  printer,  born  1727, 
died  1812  He  formed  a  partnership 
with  his  brother  in-law,  Michael  Bill- 
meyer,  and  they  did  quite  an  extensive 
business  as  printers  and  publishers. 
He  lived  at  No.  6524  Germantown  ave- 
nue,  at  present  owned  and  occupied  by 
J.  B.  Crowson. 

13  Christopher  Mason  owned  the  old 
house  still  standing  at  the  south  corner 
of  Germantown  avenue  and  Weaver 
street.  He  kept  a  store  and  amassed  a 
fortune. 

11  George  Hergesheimer  lived  at  the 
west  corner  of  Upsal  street  and  German¬ 
town  avenue,  in  the  little  old  house 
still  standing.  He  was  a  blacksmith, 
and  for  many  years  supervisor  of  the 
roads. 

48  John  Johnson,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth,  built  the  handsome  old  home¬ 
stead,  now  known  as  “Upsal,”  in  1798. 

It  still  stands  at  Germantown  avenue 
and  Upsal  street,  and  is  occupied  by  his 
descenc  ft  its. 

"Jacob  Rittenhouse,  superintendent 
of  the  turnpike,  who  lived  in  an  old 
house  below  Johnson’s,  and  afterwards 
for  many  years  lower  down,  No.  6370 
K;  Germantown  avenue,  now  occupied  by 
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20  John  Nell,  a  drummer  of  the  war  of 
1812.  He  had  a  little  place  where  West 
Johnson  street  and  Germantown  avenue 
now  are,  the  truck  from  which  his  wife 
sold  in  market.  Her  temper  occasion¬ 
ally  got  the  better  of  her;  when  she  be¬ 
gan  scolding,  he  would  get  his  ola  drum 
out  and  so  effectually  outdo  her  that  she 
was  glad  to  ask  for  quarter. 

21  Barbara  Engle’s  estate.  This  was 
an  old  pebble-dashed  house,  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Johnson  street  and  Germantown 
avenue,  torn  down  about  five  years  ago. 

22  John  Heilig,  clock-maker,  owned 
and  occupied  the  old  house,  still  stand¬ 
ing,  No.  6374  Germantown  avenue,  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  J.  F.  Rausen- 
berger. 

23  Charles  Francis  owned  the  house, 
now  somewhat  altered,  No.  6368  Ger¬ 
mantown  avenue. 

24  Charles  Adams,  a  storekeeper  in  his 
mother’s — Magdalena  Adams  —  house, 
No.  6370  Germantown  avenue.  She  is 
remembered  as  a  particularly  bright  old 
lady,  and  was  the  grandmother  of  the 
late  George  W,  Carpenter. 

25  John  Francis,  a  teamster,  whose 
house  stood  at  No,  6362  Germantown 
avenue. 


23  William  Keyser,  tanner,  had  his 
yard  in  the  rear  of  his  dwelling,  the  lat¬ 


ter  still  standing,  No.  6358  Germantown 
avenue.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  Rev. 
Peter  Keyser. 

21  George  Peters  kept  a  hotel  at  what 
is  now  known  as  the  ‘  Ship  House,”  No. 
6338  Germantown  avenue,  from  the 
plaster  ship  on  the  lower  gable.  For 
many  years  he  run  a  line  of  stages  from 
Chestnut  Hill  to  Philadelphia.  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  owned  and  occupied 
by  the  Bockius  family. 

28  Jacob  Unroht,  manufacturer  of 
horse-collars,  had  his  shop  in  the  old 
stone  building,  now  falling  to  pieces, 
whose  number  would  be  about  6326  Ger¬ 
mantown  avenue,  in  front  of  Francis 
Keenan’s  wagon  works. 

29  Jacob  Unroht,  Jr.,  son  of  above. 

30  Thomas  Moyer  married  an  Unroht, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  same  business. 

31  Peter  Keyser  was  born  in  German¬ 
town,  1766;  died  1849.  In  early  life  a 
tanner,  later  he  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business  in  Philadelphia.  In  1828,  he 
settled  permanently  in  his  home,  No.  6316 
Germantown  avenue,  now  owned  by 
Elwood  Johnson.  He  was,  besides,  a 
well-known  preacher,  endowed  with  a 
remarkable  memory,  and  much  beloved 
by  the  people  among  whom  he  lived. 
Some  hard  fighting  was  done  in  the  rear 
of  this  property  during  the  battle  of  Ger¬ 
mantown,  the  testimony  thereof  being 
still  borne  by  an  old  cedar  fence  filled 
with  bullet-holes,  which  has  remained 
undisturbed  all  these  years. 

32  Samuel  Johnson,  son  of  John  and 
Rachel,  born  1777,  died  1847.  By  trade 
a  tanner,  and  lived  at  the  corner  of  Ger¬ 
mantown  avenue  and  Washington  lane. 


John  Johnson  was  a  descendant  ol 
Dirk  Jansen,  as  are  the  others  bearing 
the  name  in  the  town.  John  erected  the 
old  Johnson  homestead,  still  standing  at 
the  west  corner  of  Germantown  avenue 
and  Washington  lane,  in  1768.  Back  of 
it  he  had  his  tan-yard. 

34  Michael  Lippard,  a  wheelwright, 
whose  “house  stood  where  No.  6232  Ger¬ 
mantown  avenue  now  is.  His  old  barn 
is  on  the  place  and  still  used.  Now  the 
residence  of  James  L.  Neiler. 

35  George,  Frederick,  and  Elizabeth 


vfe  1  WlifcUe  “  ‘  ivrrr 
Franklin  school.  They  bought 
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Axe  inherited  the  properties  where  now  t 
stand  Nos.  6228,  6230  and  6232  German¬ 
town  avenue,  probably  from  John 
Frederick  Axe,  who  was  prominently 
connected  with  the  upper  burying- 
ground,  and  most  likely  their  grand¬ 
father.  George  was  a  wheelwright,  and 
had  a  shop  on  the  Johnson  place,  corner 
of  Germantown  avenue  and  Upsal  street, 
but  about  1836  moved  to  Illinois.  Fred¬ 
erick  was  a  cripple,  and  used  crutches, 
having  a  small  store  at  the  corner  of 
Germantown  avenue  and  Mill  street, 
where  he  sold  small  wares.  He  became 
such  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Millerites  that  he  gave  his  stock 
away  before  the  day  appointed  for  the 
ascension,  but  was  very  glad  to  replace 
it  when  disappointed  in  his  expected 
trip.  These  properties  are  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Gideon  Keyser, 
Martin  L.  Constable  and  James  L. 
Neiler. 

36  Ezekiel  and  William  Busby  (should 
be  Buzby),  brothers.  Ezekiel  kept  a 
grocery  store  in  this  old  house,  still 
standing,  No.  6370  Germantown  avenue. 
They  afterwards  removed  to  Spring- 
house,  where  their  descendants  now  are. 

37  Joseph  Baish,  a  German  cedar- 
cooper,  who  had  his  house  and  shop  at 
what  is  now  Nos.  6212  and  6214  German¬ 
town  avenue.  His  wife  was  one  of  the 
characters  of  the  town,  being  well 
known  to  all  as  “Granny”  Baish.  She 
sold  apples  to  the  school-boys,  and 
when  one  was  specked  she  would  plug  it 
with  a  sound  piece.  During  the  yellow 
fever  epidemic,  when  the  people  looked 
with  apprehension  on  her  wares,  she 
assured  them  they  were  “Angels’  Food,” 
and  perhaps  she  was  correct. 

38  Anthony  Johnson,  son  of  John 
Johnson,  lived  at  Main  street,  corner  of 
Tulpehocken,  still  standing.  In  the 
rear  of  the  house  was  a  large  tract  of 
land,  which  now  forms  Tulpehocken 
street. 

39  Justus  Johnson,  son  of  Anthony,  as 
above. 

40  Casper  Moyer  lived  in  a  small  house 
on  the  west  side  of  Germantown  avenue, 
a  little  above  Herman  street,  where  one 
Mary  Moyer  had  a  shop.  Her  sign  was 
sufficiently  unique  to  rescue  it  from  the 
oblivion  of  time. 

“I,  Mary  Moyer,  keep  cakes  and  beer; 

I  make  my  sign  a  little  wider,  to  let 
you  know  I  sell  good  ciier.” 

41  George  Smith  and  his  son  Jacob 
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.  - y - c--  flour  at 

the  mills  and  took  it  to  town  to  market. 

42  Peter  Dedier  and  Peter,  Jr.,  followed 
farming,  and  lived  in  the  house  No.  6122 
Germantown  avenue. 

*  43  Conrad  Phillips’  estate.  This  is  the 

property  now  Germantown  avenue 
opposite  Herman. 

44  Andrew  Heath  occupied  the  house 
owned  by  Anthony  Johnson,  and  still 
standing,  No.  6112  Germantown  avenue 
occupied  by  Dr.  Currie.  Heath,  who 
dressed  as  a  Friend,  and  probably  was 
one,  was  said  to  have  conducted  the 
British  into  Germantown  at  the  time  of 
their  occupancy. 

45  Benjamin  Davis  lived-below  Heath’s, 
and  was  at  one  time  postmaster  of  the 
town. 

46  Michael  Keyser,  tanner,  lived  on  the 
site  of  Daniel  S.  Krieble’s  and  Warren 
N.  Poley’s  stores.  He  was  born  1743 
and  died  1825.  He  was  noted  for  his 
charity.  All  strangers  coming  to  the 
town  received  a  hearty  welcome  at  his 
house,  and  were  given  supper,  lodging 
End.  breakfast.  It  is  remembered  during 
the  Revolution  that  when  Christopher 
Sower  was  in  prison  he  gave  him  his 
coat  and  hat. 

47  Matthias  Knorr  lived  at  the  west  cor¬ 
ner  of  Germantown  avenue  and  Walnut 
lane.  His  family  bought  the  propertv 
in  1728,  and  retained  it  until  1849. 

48  John  Knorr,  son  '  of  Matthias,  as 
above. 

49  Jesse  Roberts,  brewer  at  the  Haines 
brewery.  This  well-remembered  es¬ 
tablishment  stood  in  from  the  Main 
street,  about  where  West  Walnut  lane 
has  since  been  opened.  Roberts  is 
principally  remembered  now  by  the  old 
people  who  w;ent  to  him  for  yeast  as 
children,  as  being  an  exceedingly  cross 
man.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
Luzerne  county. 

■>0  Reuben  Haines,  born  1785,  died  1831. 
He  was  noted  for  his  public  spirit  and 
scientific  attainments,  being  also  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  hose  companies  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  was  the  owner  and  occu¬ 
pant  of  “Wyck,”  the  Haines  estate, 
situated  at  the  south  corner  of  German¬ 
town  avenue  and  Walnut  lane,  No.  6026, 
which  has  been  occupied  by  the  family 
since  1679. 

John  Heft’s  estate.  Heft  was  a 
butcher,  whose  house  stood  on  German¬ 
town  avenue,  above  Harvey  street. 

62  Jacob  Reaver,  magistrate,  located 
about  the  corner  Of  Germantown  ave¬ 
nue  and  Harvey  street. 

53  Jacob  Keyser ’s  estate,  located  on 
Harvey  street,  justfin  from  Germantown 
avenue. 

54  Lydia  Roop’s  estate.  The  home¬ 
stead  was  located  on  what  Was  known  as 
Roop’s  lane,  now  Harvey  street,  a  short 
distance  in  from  Germantown  avenue. 

I  Jacob,  William  and  Joseph  are  believed 
J  to  have  been  her  sons. 
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Ir"  ""narles  Engle  occupied  the  Kngie- 
homestead,  built  by  his  father  in  1758, 
No.  5938  Germantown  avenue.  In  the 
§  rear  was  the  tannery  which  for  more 
than  a  century  did  duty,  but  is  now 
abandoned.  The  house  still  stands,  and 
is  occupied  by  his  descendants. 

8  '  56  Richard  Engle,  tanner,  an  uncle  of 
the  late  Charles  B.  Engle.  He  resided 
in  the  old  Engle  homestead,  No.  5938 
Germantown  avenue,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  to  Bustleton. 

|  37  Josph  Jacobs,  a  store-keeper,  lived 

in  one  of  a  row  of  frame  buildings  on 
Germantown  avenue,  below  Lafayette 
street. 

58  George  Miller,  a  clock  maker,  who 
resided  next  below  Jacobs.  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  late  Hiram  Miller, 
the  well-known  builder. 

39  John  Detweiler,  a  store-keeper,  who 
w«s  next  below  Miller’s 

60  John  Peisly,  a  shoemaker,  who  re¬ 
sided  in  a  frame  house  below  Miller’s, 
owned  by  Jacobs. 

■  61  James  McMurtrie,  hatter,  who  lived 

below  Peisly.  1 

62  William  Stevenson,  shoe  manufae- 

I  turer,  who  lived  on  the  west  corner  of 
Rittenhouse  street  and  Germantown 
avenue. 

63  A  Kulp  combined  the  trades  of 
shoemaker  and  stone-mason. 

64  George  Wunder,  Jr  ,  butcher.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Stevenson,  and 
afterwards  had  his  place  of  business  in  ; 
the  Stevenson  house. 

65  Bernard  Adams,  a  shoe  manufac¬ 
turer.  He  was  the  son  of  Magdalena, 
who  lived  at  No.  6370  Germantown  ave- 

:  nue. 

66  Jacob  Sorber,  shoemaker,  who  after¬ 
wards  moved  to  Flourtown.  It  is 
probable  that  at  this  time  Kulp,  Adams 
and  Sorber  were  apprentices  learning 
their  trade  with  Stevenson,  and  living 
with  him  after  the  good  old  fashion. 

97  John  Kulp  probably  lived  in  the 
house  of  Peter  Smith,  which  stood  on 
the  south  corner  of  Rittenhouse  street. 
Smith  was  a  blacksmith,  and  his  son 
|ohn,  who  followed  the  same  trade, 
made  quite  a  fortune,  and  built  the 
house  now  standing  there,  belonging  to 
Daniel  Keyer’s  estate.  Kulp  was  a 
l  farmer. 

68  Conrad  Carpenter  lived  in  a  house 
i  that  stood  on  the  site  of  Vernon  Park,  ■ 

;  torn  down  a  short  time  ago,  and  was  an 
liictive,  public-spirited  citizen.  He  was 
lithe  father  of  the  late  George  W.  Car-  > 
Renter.  His  business  was  that  of  a 
Rardware  dealer,  as  well  as  a  carpenter 
B>y  trade. 

I  09  Widow  Ogilby’s  estate  was  the 
liouse,  Germantown  avenue,  on  the  site 
i>f  Vernon  Park. 

I  70  Joseph  and  Jacob  Green,  hatters, 
■vho  afterwards  carried  on  business  on 
■Germantown  avenue,  opposite  Price 
Itreet,  and  later  removed  to  Nos.  5112 
and  5114  Germantown  avenue,  where  ' 
*heir  descendants  are  still  engaged  in 

~ twpwt 


he  same  business. 

71  Anthony  Hergesheimer  is  believed 
o  have  at  this  period  owned  theFoun- 
ain  Inn  Tavern,  Germantown  avenue, 
pposite  Price  street.  He  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  to  the  city. 

72  John  Wister’s  estate,  John  Wister, 
>orn  in  Philadelphia,  1776;  died  in  Ger 

antown,  1862.  A  merchant  in  the 
rmer  place  who  permanently  located 
n  Germantown  about  1812.  His  estate 
vas  on  Germantown  avenue,  above 
Ihelten  avenue,  which  he  named  ‘‘Ver- 
lon,”  now  Vernon  Park.  Mr.  Wister 
vas  a  man  of  great  kindness  of  heart 
ind  liberality. 

I  73  Melchior  Ming.  The  Mings  came 
o  Germantown  in  1728.  Their  house  on 
Germantown  avenue,  was  formerly  owned 
nd  occupied  by  Oliver  Jester.  After 
he  battle  of  Germantown  it  was  used  as 
1  hospital. 

77  John  Cook.  His  house  was  torn 
lown  by  the  Saving  Fund  when  they 
:rected  the  building  No.  5706  German- 
own  avenue,  now  owned  by  John  S. 
Trower,  caterer.  Cook  had  a  store  for 
4  time  just  above  Price  street,  on  the  j 
jast  side  of  Germantown  avenue,  but 
afterwards  moved  away  and  all  trace  of  ^ 
him  was  lost. 

75  Joseph  Channon,  a  relative  of  John] 
Cook,  and  lived  in  the  same  house.  He  j 
was  a  shoemake,  and  in  addition  carried  I 
on  the  manufacture  of  lamp-black,  j 
which  he  made  from  tar  and  rosin.  His  \ 
brand  stood  very  high,  from  the  fact  I 
that  it  was  caught  on  linen  sheets,  while  j 
the  ordinary  kind  was  scraped  from  the  ' 
walls  of  the  building.  The  business  was 
continued  until  about  i860. 

76  Godfrey  Showaker,  a  farmer,  who  j 
occupied  a  portion  of  one  of  the  Kurtz  I 
houses,  Germantown  avenue,  below 
Chelten  avenue. 

77  Henry  Kurtz,  a  German,  who  is  re-  1 
membered  as  wearing  small  clothes  and  J 
a  cocked  hat,  and  being  attended  on  his  I 
walks  by  six  dogs.  His  property  stood  I 
on  the  south  corner  of  Germantown  and  I 
Chelten  avenues. 

78  John  Fry  had  a  tin-shop  in  a  portion  I 
of  the  Kurtz  property,  on  the  south  cor-  I 
ner  of  Germantown  and  Chelten  ave-  j 
nues.  He  was  an  executor  for  Kurtz 
and  purchased  the  property,  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  William  K.  Fry,  in 
business,  who  is  still  well  remembered 
by  many. 

79  George  Riter,  born  1766;  died  August 
4,  1833.  He  owned  the  property 
where  now  stands  No.  5614  Germantown 
avenue.  He  ran  a  stage  line. 

80 John  Moyer,  a  farmer,  owned  and 
lived  in  a  house  that  stood  on  a  tract  of 
ground  where  Stokes’  Block  now  is, 
from  Nos.  5600  to  5610  Germantown 
avenue,  Pletcher  Bros.’  grocery  and 
provision  store. 

81  Benjamin  Leham  lived  in  the  house 
still  standing,  No.  5324  Germantown 
avenue.  He  was  an  active  man  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  and  much  esteemed.  He  had 


yard  in  me  tear  of- hisnouse,- 
which  business  is  still  carried  on  by  the 
Messrs,  Langstroth,  a  little  above  the 
old  site. 

Casper  Werfell,  shingle-shaver  in 
Lehman’s  lumber-yard. 

Jacob  Werfell,  son  of  Casper,  shoe¬ 
maker  by  trade. 

William  Lehman,  son  of  Benjamin, 
who  was  superintendent  of  the  Union 
Canal,  and  resided  in  Lebanon. 

80  William  Fryhoffer,  son  of  Woolery. 
He  was  for  a  time  tax  collector  and 
postmaster. 

“John  Taylor’s  estate.  Thiswas.no 
doubt,  the  old  King  of  Prussia  Hotel, 
which  still  stands  at  Nos.  5516,  5518  and 
5520  Germantown  avenue.  From  the 
association  I  should  judge  Alexander 
McCarraher  was  the  proprietor,  but  have 
been  unable  to  verify  it. 

87  Fngell  Bensell  was  probably  a  son  of 
Charles  and  Sara  Kngle  Bensell,  and  re¬ 
sided  in  the  house  still  standing,  though 
altered,  No.  55°6  Germantown  avenue, 
now  occupied  by  Wm,  Patton’s 
hanging  establishment. 

;  88  Sarah  Billing’s  estate.  She  was  a 
relative  of  the  Bensells,  and  lived  in  the 
fipe  old  house  torn  down  a  couple  of 
ears  ago  to  make  way  for  the  addition 
to  the  National  Bank  of  Germantown. 
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SNAP  SHOTS  AT 
YE  OLDEN-TIMERS 


Another  Leaf  From  Germantown’s 
Original  Tax  Book. 


CITIZENS  OF  THE  TOWN  IN  1809 


The  Ashmeads,  the  Perots,  the  Bock- 
luses,  the  Foxes,  the  Van  Lauchets, 
the  Frys,  the  Armatts,  the  Mechlins, 
the  Fleckensteins,  the  Gorgasea  and 
Other  Representative  Old-Time  Fami¬ 
lies. 


Below  will  be  found  another  install¬ 
ment  of  names  of  the  residents  of  Ger¬ 
mantown  in  1809,  as  they  appeared  in 
the  original  tax  book  of  the  town,  to 
which  are  added  interesting  foot  notes 
concerning  many  of  those  whose  names 
are  given. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  list,  which 
will  be  concluded  in  next  issue,  the  first 
column  contains  the  individual’s  name; 
the  second  the  assessed  valuation  of  his 


real  estate,  if  he  owned  any,  while  the 
word  “Est.”  followed  the  owner’s  name 
if  he  oid  not  occupy,  but  rented  the 
property;  the  third  is  a  personal  tax, 
which  varied  with  the  estimated  wealth 
of  the  individual;  the  fourth  is  the  total 
tax  paid. 

Samuel  Cook,  E  Eye,  g. 

John  Cook,  E  Eye,  g  ... 

George  Bensell,  M.  D-r . 

&  7  acres  of  land . 

William  Ashmead-2 . 1255 

James  Ashmead  3 .  65 

Thomas  Armatt-4 . 1505 

George  Bringhurst-5 .  715 

Robert  Bringhurst-6 . 

William  Bringhurst-6... 

Philip  Warner . 

Juo.  &  Elliston  Perot-y 

John  Ashmead-g . .805 

James  Hooper . 

samuel  Harman-9 

Jacob  Butcher;io...., . ...... 

Jacob  Nevil,  g . ,.. 

George  Bowers..,,,, . 

Thomas  Dobson’s  Est. 

Jacob  Emhardt-n . 

Christopher  Shull,  g . 

John  Rose-12 . . . 

Charles  Bockius-13. 

John  Alexander,  g 

Christr  Bockius-14 . 2125 

Andrew  Hess-15 . 

Andw  &  Chritn  Hess-15 .  4 15 

Christian  Hess-15 
Daniel  Hess,  g.... 

Peter  Bockius . 

-< Catharine  Keyser’s  Est-16 
George  Waterman-17. 

John  Street . 

&  for  John  Crout’s  Est .  6f5 

Philip  Fisher-18 .  605 

Catharine  Kinley’s  Kst-19 .  345 

John  Fry,  Jr . . 

John  Fry-20.. . 1320 

John  Harchee,  poor-2[ . 

William  Bunner-22 .  330 

Emanuel  Fox-23 .  95° 

Joseph  Bullock’s  E st-24. 

Peter  Baynton-25 
Michael  Riter-26.. 

Robert  Street-27. . . 

Joseph  Cross . . 

Christopher  Lawshet-28, 

Christian  Lawsbet-29 . 

Alexander  Proyost-36 . 

William  Forbes  Est-31 . 4155 

John  Zenno . . 

David  Cunningham-32 
John  Harland’s  Est-33 

John  Bringhurst . 

Sami  Bringhurst-34. 

William  Shippen’s  Est-35 . 1220 

Daniel  King’s  Est-36 . 1070 

John  Foos-37 . 340 

Jacob  Smith . 

Jacob  Sommers,  Sr . 

for  Edward  Shippen’s  G  R 

John  Burrell^S. . . 

&  for  Willm.  Shippen’s  G  R . 

Samuel  Lehman’s  Est...„„, 

Lewis  LehmaB-39 . 

&  for  Rudolph  Regar’s  Est. 

Leonard  Regar-40 . 

Jacob  Regar . . 

&  for  Wm.  Shippen’s  GR... 

William  Regar . 

Widow  Helm’s  Est .  520 

John  Ellison . . . 

&  for  Robert  Whittle’s  Est-41....  333 

&  for  Willm.  Shippen’s  G  R .  187 

Sami  Fleckenstem-42 .  400 

Charles  Colladay-43 .  385 

Thomas  Cox .  585 

Jos.  Shoemaker’s  Est-44 . 1750 

Richard  Pitt... 

John  German 

Widow  Wood’s  Est-45 .  300 

Samuel  Mechlin-46 . 

Samuel  Mechlin,  Sr-47 . 2C22 

William  Currey’s  Est .  850 

John  Hartley’s  EH... . 

Thomas  W.  Armatt’s  E- 1-48 
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Absalom  Will l a m s-49  * . . ."T. ........ .  570 


Emanuel  Walker’s  Est . .  125 

Joseph  Taggart’s  ESF50. .  foo 

Matthew  Huston’s  Est .  80 

Thomas  Forrest’s  Est-51 .  455 

9  Christian  Clouse  Est . „ .  155 

Robert  Bordmnn-52 .  515 

\  Edward  Bordman,  gone . 

Joseph  Rapp’s  Est-53 .  160 

Samuel  Blair’s  Est .  540 

;  Levi  Jones-54 .  475 

Catharine  Seller’s  Est,..., . 70 

John  Sellers-55 . 540 

George  Heyle .  100 

Lewis  Clapier’s  Est-56 . . . 2335 

John  Gunter .  120 

&  for  William  Shippen’sEst .  570 

James  Miller,  gone .  130 

&  for  John  Cochran’s  Est . 1105 

Capt.  Dobbin’s  Est . . .  40 

I  Jacob  Kulp’s  Est . . .  40 

■J  William  Shippen’s  Est . 1729 

William  Reed . . . 

&  for  Henry  Frailey’s  Est .  470 

Peter  Rice-57 . 4 .  130 

Isaac  Lowdeu,  gone..*. . 

|  Benjamin  Say’s  Est .  40 

Henry  Frailey’s  Est-58 . 1090 

Jacob  Tripler-59 . f . 115 

John  Butcher-60 . . .  185 

Philip  smith-61 . ,. .  260 

John  Anneshensel . 

John  Nutz’s  Est....:. . 1140 

George  Keel-62 . 1 .  10 

&  for  Joseph  Simra’s  Est .  200 

Godlieb  Cleaver-63 .  . 

George  Tillmau-b4 .  505 

Henry  Sorber .  470 

Frederick  Yonker-65 .  290 

Wager’s  Est . .  10 

John  Sommer’s  Est .  395 

Robert  Brashier,  gone . 

John  Smith...,., . ,, . . . 

Jacob  Gardner . . . . . .  135 

George  Smith..'.,, .  10 

&  for  John  Brown's  Est . .  195 

James  Frailey,  gone . . 

William  Saxton .  85 

&  for  Jacob  Kirk’s  Est .  395 

Matthias  Tuskin-66 .  300 

William  Bockius’  Est .  120 

Stephen  Dutilh’s  Est . 2630 

John  Neweamp,  gone . 

1  John  Lower . . 

George  Bensell’s  Est .  300 

Rudolph  Frailey,  poor .  10 

&  for  Catharine  Conrad’s  Fist..  200 

Robert  Hare’s  Est . 1255 

James  Hood’s  Est .  30 

James  Mathews . 1275 

Andrew  Trulli 
Jacob  Fisher. 

Martin  Brownhultz,  gone-67.... 


Henry  Nickham . 

Charles  Hubb’s  Est.... 
Jacob  Strucher,  gone.. 


Peter  Ketz,  gone . 

Samuel  Deaves . 

Abraham  Deaves’  Est.. 

John  Niel,  gone . 

William  Chancellor’s  I 

Heory  K.  Paul . 

William  Buitenstein-71 
Christian  Goodnight  .... 

Bernard  Shugart . ...1 

Peter  IJeisler’s  Est....... 

Adam  Dickhart... 
William  Hergesheimer 
Henry  Talbert,  gone..,, 

John  Nungesser . 

David  Hoffman . 

Isaac  Benner . 


Benjamin  Gorgas-72., 
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benjamin  GorgasCSr-73 . ...1430 

Conrad  Nell .  2j  20 

Turnpike  Est .  150  75 

Savers  Brosius- 74. .  70  31 

Donat’s  Est . . . .3735  18.67 

Jacob  Getz-75 . .  860  33  4.63 

Brooks  Est .  270  1.35 

Jacob  Sellers .  5ft  50 

Peter  Conrad .  25  25 

Joseph  Miller- 76 . 49°8  5°  25.04 

Ludwick  Shaffer .  555  33  3- 10 

Conrad  Wolf . . .  4°5  4°  2-42 

Andrew  Barnet .  920  33  4  93 

Jacob  Roht  .  25  25 

Martin  Fries . . .  10  25  30 

&  for  Widow  Losher’s  Est .  650  3  25 

Jacob  Mason .  5°  5° 

Daniel  Heins .  5°  5° 

Samuel  B.  Orneg,  gone .  50  50 

Francis  Bockius-77 .  950  40  5.15 

Garret  Rittenhouse . 2115  33  10.90 

Peter  Mason .  260  25  1.55 

•John  Nacer78 . * 40  33  53 

Elizabeth  Mason’s  Est . 1870  9.35 

■iCasper  Geiger .  to  33  53 

Jacob  Nace . . 1420  25  7.35 

John  Burnheiter .  90  33  7< 

§t  for  Levi  Rex’s  Est-79 . . . 135P  6.75 

Peter  Nace’s  Est .  705  3-'2 

Anthony  Conrad’s  Est .  365  |.8a 

William  Holgate . . .  33  33 

William  Hansberry .  25  25 

Jacob  Holgate.  . — 2525  50  13  10 

Frederick  Weiss . — .  25  25 

John  Hammer .  25  25 

David  Durmount,  gone . 35  2| 

1  Jacob  Pennock . f  25  25 

William  Stillwaggon,  gone .  .33  33 

Jacob  File,  gone .  V20  20 

Martin  Painter .  355  V3  2.10 

1  Dr.  George  Bensell,  born  in  1757,  in 

Germantown,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
only  physician  in  the  place.  He  owned 

both  corners  of  School  lane  and- Ger¬ 
mantown  avenue,  having  built  the  large 
house  which  has  since  made  way  for  the 
Germantown  Saving  Fund. 

2  William  Ashmead,  first  person  to  in¬ 
troduce  carriage-building  in  the  towrj. 
He  lived  on  Germantown  avenue,  be¬ 
low  School  lane,  where  his  family,  in 
1711,  took  up  five  hundred  acres  of  land. 

3  James  Ashmead,  a  son  of  William, 
born  1770,  lived  on  Germantown  ave¬ 
nue,  below  School.  The  Ashmead  houses 
still  stand,  and  are  occupied  by  the 

I  family.  James  was  a  storekeeper. 

4  Thomas  Armatt,  born  in  England, 
in  1748,  became  a  merchant  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  later  located  on  Germantown 
avenue,  opposite  Market  Square.  The 

1  house  still  stands.  He  was  a  man  of 
means,  Wh. 

ality. 

5  George  Bringhurst  resided  on  Ger-' 
mantown  avenue,  opposite  Market 
Square,  still  standing,  and  occupied  by 
the  Rev.  C.  W  Schaeffer,  D.  D 

6  Robert  and  William  Bringhurst, 
brothers  of  George,  and,  like  him,  coach- 
makers,  and  apparently  living  with  him 
at  this  time. 

7  John  and  Elliston  Perot,  descended 
from  a  French  family,  merchants  of 
Philadelphia,  who  in  1S04  purchased  the 
old  Deshler  house,  Germantown  avenue, 
opposite  Mill  street,  now  occupied  by 
Elliston’s  grandson,  E.  P.  Morris.  The 
house  was  rendered  historic  by  being  the 
residence  of  General  Washington  in 
1793,  when  driven  from  Philadelphia  by 
the  yellow  fever,  and  previously  by  Sir 
William  Howe  during  the  Revolution 


- 

John  Asnmead  carried  on  an  exten 
sive  carriage  manufacturing  business  on 
Germantown  avenue,  below  Mill  street, 
still  owned  and  occupied  by  his  descend¬ 
ants.  He  lived  two  doors  above.  Both 
houses  still  stand. 

9  Samuel  Harman,  shoemaker,  lived 
on  Germantown  avenue,  below  Mill 
-street. 

10  Jacob  Butcher  lived  in  an  old  stone 
house  on  School  lane,  west  of  Wayne 
avenue. 

11  Jacob  Emhardt,  a  tailor,  who  lived 
in  a  frame  house  which  stood  on  German¬ 
town  avenue,  below  Mill  street. 

12  John  Rose,  a  butcher,  whose  house 
stood  on  Germantown  avenue,  now  the 
site  of  the  Friends’  Library. 

13  Charles  Bockius,  a  son  of  Christo- 
phel.  Charles  afterward  purchased  the 
Ship  House,  Germantown  avenue,  above 
Washington  lane,  where  he  carried  on 
the  tanning  of  sheepskins.  The  house 

L,  is  still  occupied  by  his  daughters. 
l'1  14  Christophel  Bockius,  farmer.  His 

house  stood  on  the  west  corner  of  Coul¬ 
ter  street  and  Germantown  avenue, 
where  the  Coulter  House  now  is. 

15  Andrew  and  Christian  Hess,  hatters, 
who  lived  on  Germantown  avenue,  just 
below  Coulter  street. 

16  Catherine  Keyser’s  estate  was  located 
just  below  the  market-house. 

17  George  Waterman,  a  hatter,  and 
probably  worked  for  the  Hesses. 

18  Philip  Fisher,  a  carpenter,  who 
lived  on  Germantown  avenue,  just 
above  Penn  street. 

19  Catharine  Kinley’s  estate,  nest  to 
Fisher’s. 

“John  Fry  was  located  on  the  west 
Ijcorner  of  what  is  now  Penn  street  and 
Germantown  avenue.  Here  he  had  his 
tore,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  busi 
ess  with  the  farmers,  who  brought  their 
iroduce  down  to  trade  off  for  store 
oods.  He  was  a  brother  of  Jacob,  who 
as  in  the  same  business  where  the  Ger- 
antown  Trust  Company  is  now  located. 

21  John  Harchee,  a  Hessian  soldier, 
ho  deserted  from  the  British.  His 

_randson,  William  A.  Ulmer,  wrote  quite 
an  interesting  account  of  him  for  Hotch- 
jkins. 

22  William  Buuner,  a  carpenter,  who 
lived  on  the  south  corner  of  Penn  street 
and  Germantown  avenue. 

23  Emanuel  Fox,  manufacturer  of 
lampblack.  His  place  was  about  where 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church  now  is.  His 
son  George  continued  the  business. 
Their  product  was  so  fine  that  “Ger¬ 
mantown  lampblack”  is  the  title  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  highest  quality  still. 

24  Peter  Baynton,  known  in  the  town 
as  “Squire”  Baynton,  occupied  Joseph 
Bullock’s  house,  corner  of  Main  and 
Queen  streets.  His  father  was  an  emi 
nent  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  being  of 
the  firm  of  Baynton,  Wharton  &  Mor~ 
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i  lane  and  Germantown  avenue.  It  was 
in  the  cellar  of  it  that  Christopher 
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gan. 

23  Joseph  Bullock’s  estate. 


Sower  cast  his  first  type. 

28  Michael  Riter  kept  the  Indian 
Queen  Hotel,  at  the  south  corner  of 
Indian  Queen  lane  and  Germantown 
avenue.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Germantown  Bank  in 
i8r4. 

27  Robert  Street,  a  shoemaker,  who 
lived  just  below  Queen  lane. 

28  Christopher  Lawshet,  whose  proper 
name  was  Van  Lauchet,  lived  on  Ger¬ 
mantown  avenue,  where  Woltemate’s 
greenhouse  is.  The  old  house  had  the 
regulation  half-door.  The  upper  half 
had  a  deep  cut  running  diagonally 
across  it,  made  by  a  British  officer  with 
his  sword.  A  man,  who  was  standing 
inside,  offended  the  officer,  and  had  just 
time  to  pull  the  door  to  and  let  it  re¬ 
ceive  the  blow  intended  for  his  head. 

29  Christian  Van  Lauchet,  a  carpenter 
and  pump-maker,  who  lived  on  German¬ 
town  avenue,  below  Queen. 

30  Alexander  Provost,  a  stone  mason, 
who  lived  at  this  time  on  Germantown 
avenue,  now  Woltemate’s.  He  after¬ 
wards  lived  two  doors  below. 

31  William  Forbe’s  estate.  This  is  a 
stone  house  still  standing  on  German¬ 
town  avenue,  which  for  many  years  has 
been  occupied  by  the  Howell  family. 

32  David  Cunningham,  whose  proper 
name  was  David  H.  Conyngham,  lived 
in  the  stone  house,  still  standing,  on 
Germantown  avenue,  below  Bringhurst. 

j  He  was  a  prominent  merchant  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  I  presume  he  had  not  pur- 
I  chased  the  house  at  this  date,  but  that 
it  belonged  to  William  Forbes’  estate. 
It  has,  since  1844,  been  the  home  of  the 
Hacker  family. 

33  John  Harland’s  estate.  This  house, 
still  standing  on  Germantown  avenue, 
below  Bringhurst,  was,  at  first,  the  sum¬ 
mer  home  of  the  family,  but  has  been 
for  many  years  their  permanent  one. 

34  Samuel  Bringhurst,  manufacturer  of 
ironwork  for  carriages,  on  Germantown 
avenue.  His  house  is  now  occupied  by 
W.  W.  Wister.  It  was  on  this  property 
that  Gilbert  Stuart  painted  his  famous 
portrait  of  General  Washington. 

36  William  Shippen’s  estate.  William 
was  a  son  of  Joseph  Shippen,  who  pur¬ 
chased  one  hundred  acres  of  land  and 
built  a  summer  residence  thereon.  It 
became  known  afterward  as  the  Button- 
wood  Hotel,  which  was  torn  down  by 
Casper  Heft,  when  he  built  his  house. 

36  Daniel  King’s  estate.  This  is  the 
old  house  now  occupied  by  the  Greens, 
hatters,  Germantown  avenue,  opposite 
Jefferson  street. 

37  John  Foos,  a  music  teacher,  who 
lived  in  the  house, still  standing,  on  Ger¬ 
mantown  avenue,  above  Manheim 
street. 

38  John  Burrell  lived  on  Manheim 
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street,  about  where  Greene  street  now 
u  Lewis  Lehman,  a  carpenter,  who 
lived  on  the  upper  side  of  Manheim 
street. 

10  Leonard  Regar  kept  a  livery-stable 
a  few  doors  in  from  Germantown  ave¬ 
nue,  on  Manheim  street. 

11  Robert  Whittle  kept  a  tavern  at  the 
south  corner  of  Germantown  avenue  and 
Manheim  street,  now  owned  and  oc¬ 
cupied  by  John  B.  Maxwell. 

4J  Samuel  Fleckenstein  lived  in  Spring 
alley,  a  small  street  off  of  Manheim, 
near  Germantown  avenue.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed,  like  his  son  and  grandson,  who 
occupied  the  old  homestead,  that  he  was 
a  mechanic,  they  being  noted  for  their 
ingenuity  and  small  charges.  We  know 
that  he  held  public  office,  as  he  was  the 
collector  of  this  tax  list. 

4,1  Charles  Colladay  lived  on  Man¬ 
heim  street,  near  Spring  alley.  He  was 
for  a  time  Tax  Collector. 

11  Joseph  Shoemaker’s  estate.  This 
was  the  property  now  owned  by  the 
Royals,  Germantown  avenue,  corner  of 
Seymour  street. 

45  Widow  Wood’s  estate.  Husband’s 
name,  Andrew,  was  on  the  site  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Henry  house,  German¬ 
town  avenue,  opposite  Fisher’s  lane. 

4B  Samuel  Mechlin,  son  of  Samuel, 
Senior,  and  lived  in  the  same  house. 

4|  Samuel  Mechlin,  tanner,  born  1730, 
died  1817.  His  house  and  tan  yard 
were  on  Germantown  avenue,  above 
Negley’s  Hill.  The  house  served  as  a 
hospital  during  the  battle  of  German¬ 
town,  and  still  stands. 

48  Thomas  Wright  Armatt,  son  of  Tho 
mas  Armatt,  and  for  a  time  his  partner 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1801,  Thomas  built 
for  him  “Loudon,”  on  the  west  side  of 
Negley’s  Hill.  It  is  still  owned  and  oc¬ 
cupied  by  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  G. 
G.  Logan. 

49  Absalom  Williams  lived  on  the 
lower  side  of  Manheim  street. 

50  Joseph  Taggart’s  estate.  Located 
on  Manheim  street,  opposite  the  Betton 
property.  On  this  land  the  British  in¬ 
fantry  were  encamped  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Joseph  Taggart  was  a  President 
of  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank. 

51  Thomas  Forrest’s  estate.  This, 
from  its  location  on  Manheim  street,  is, 

I  presume,  “White  Cottage,”  pur¬ 
chased,  probably,  by  Colonel  Forrest 
for  his  daughter,  who  married  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Betton.  It  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  Betton  family. 

Robert  Bordman,  carpenter,  who 
lived  on  the  upper  side  of  Manheim 
street,  just  beyond  Dr.  Betton ’s,  marked 
Thomas  Forrest’s  estate. 

53  Joseph  Rapp’s  estate.  He  owned  a 
house  on  Manheim  street,  just  in  from 
Germantown  avenue,  where  he  kept  a 
school. 

01  Levi  Jones,  a  small  farmer,  who 
lived  on  the  lower  side  of  Manheim 
street,  just  beyond  Wayne  avenue. 

0jJohn  Sellers,  farmer,  just  beyond 


58  Henry  Frailey’s 
was  a  manufacturer 
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06  Louis  Clapier,  a  French  merchant, 
who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1796.  He 
had  a  country-seat  containing  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-nine  acres  at  the  lower 
end  of  Germantown,  now  partially 
owned  by  H  P.  McKean. 

57  Peter  Rice,  farmer,  who  lived  on 
Manheim  street. 

(State.  Frailey 
of  drums  and  a 
prominent  man  in  the  affairs  of  the 
town.  He  resided  on  Germant'own  ave¬ 
nue,  below  Bringhurst  street;  this  prop¬ 
erty  was  a  tract  of  laud  he  owned  on 
Manheim  street,  which  now  forms  a  part 
of  the  Germantown  Cricket  Club 
grounds. 

'  Jacob  Tripler  is  better  remembered] 
as  the  proprietor  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Germantown  avenue,  above  School  lane, 
than  as  a  resident  of  this  quarter. 

,wJohn  Butcher,  stone-mason, 
lived  on  Township  line,  above 
heim  street,  a  brother  of  William, 
lived  on  Germantown  avenue. 

01  Philip  Smith,  a  small  farmer, 
lived  next  to  Butcher. 

62  George  Keel  lived  a  short  distance  L 
above  Smith. 

63  Godlieb  Cleaver,  a  German  laboring- j 
man,  who  resided  on  the  same  street. 

1)4  George  Tillman,  a  farmer,  who 
lived  in  a  stone  house,  recently  torn 
down,  on  Queen  street,  west  of  Wayne. 

83  Frederick  Jungkurth,  father  of  the 
coachmaker  of  that  name.  He  lived  on 
the  lower  side  of  Queen  street. 

Iili  Matthias  Tusiin,  a  stone-mason, 
who  lived  on  Queen  street. 

07  The  Brownhultz  family  lived  in  a 
small  story-and-a-half  house,  on  the  east 
sid^of  Queen  street,  west  of  Wayne. 

'*  Joseph  Gorgas,  a  n  e  nber  of  the  old 
Gorgas  family,  who  owned  property  on 
and  gave  the  name  to  the  road  now 
known  as  Gorgas  lane. 

69  Henry  Rittenhouse  owned  and  oc 
cupied  the  old  house  still  standing  on 
the  east  corner  of  Germantown  avenue 
and  Gorgas  lane.  It  was  erected  origi¬ 
nally  by  a  Gorgas,  but  since  1812  has 
been  the  home  of  the  Paul  family. 

70  Abraham  Deaves  owned  and  oc¬ 
cupied  the  old  house  still  standing,  on 
Germantown  avenue,  above  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant  avenue. 

71  William  Hottenstein  built  the  old 
stone  house  stiil  standing  on  German¬ 
town  avenue,  above  Mt.  Pleasant  avenue. 

72  Benjamin  Gorgas,  son  of  Benjamin, 
Sr.,  also  an  occupant  of  the  old  Gorgas 
homestead. 

73  Benjamin  Gorgas,  Sr.,  built  the  old 
Gorgas  house  on  Germantown  avenue, 
now  the  south  corner  of  Allen’s  lane 
and  Germantown  avenue.  A  portion  of 
the  builling  was  used  as  a  store  for 
many  years.  He  was  born  February  19, 
1749;  died  October  23,  1821. 

"4  Savers  Brosius,  whose  proper  title 


was  Rev.  Francis  Xavier  Brosius,  came 
to  America  in  1792  with  the  prince 
priest  Galitzin.  Brosius  founded  Mt. 
Airy  College  in  1807,  in  Judge  Allen’s 
house,  Main  street,  opposite  Allen’s 
lane,  since  torn  down.  The  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary  now  occupies  the 
site. 

Jacob  Getz  was  probably  the  person 
mentioned  by  Hotchkins  as  Jacob  Ketz 
who,  he  says,  built  the  house,  still  in 
possession  of  the  family,  on  the  west 
side  of  Germantown  avenue,  near  Al¬ 
len’s  lane. 

'’Joseph  Miller,  born  1757,  died  1825. 
Built  the  fine  old  house  on  Germantown 
avenue,  still  standing,  in  1792.  The 
family  of  the  late  James  E.  Gowen,  who 
was  his  grandson,  occupy  it. 

"  Francis  Bockius,  who  came  from 
Germany,  built  the  old  stone  house  on 
the  east  side  of  Germantown  avenue 
second  above  the  Swan  Hotel,  Mt.  Airy! 

-John  Nace  owned  the  house,  still 
standing,  though  somewhat  altered  on 
John  Jenks’  place,  Bethlehem  pike 
above  the  Eldon. 

,,J  This  was  probably  the  property  on 
which  now  stand  the  buildings  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt. 
4iry,  and  which  Catharine  Riter,’  who 
narried  Levi  Rex,  had  inherited  from 
ler  father,  George  Riter. 


real  estate,  if  he  ownei 
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Another  Leaf  From  Germantown’s 
Original  Tax  Book. 


CITIZENS  OF  THE  TOWN  IN  1809 


The  Rexes,  the  Cresses  the  Lentzes, 
the  Hustons  and  Other  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  Old-Time  Families  of  the 
Upper  End  of  the  Ward— Brief 
Sketch  ot  Jacob  Lentz,  Who  for 
Years  Kept  the  Only  Store  in  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill. 


Below  will  be  found  another  install¬ 
ment  of  names  of  the  residents  of  Ger¬ 
mantown  in  1809,  as  they  appeared  in 
the  original  tax  book  of  the  town,  to 
which  are  added  interesting  foot  notes 
concerning  some  of  those  whose  names 
are  given. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  list,  which 
will  be  concluded  in  next  issue,  the  first 
column  contains  the  individual’s  name; 
the  second  the  assessed  valuation  of  his 


75 


any, 

word  “Est.”  followed  the  owner’s  name 
if  he  did  not  occupy,  but  rented  the 
property;  the  third  is  a  personal  tax, 
which  varied  with  the  estimated  wealth 
of  the  individual;  the  fourth  is  the  total 
tax  paid. 

!  John  Wentz-i .  310 

John  Altimose . 1370 

Jacob  Altimose . . 

Emanuel  Eyres  Est .  750 

Joseph  Donaldson . 1683 

Christian  Fisher’s  Est .  90 

Patrick  Flinn,  gone . 

Jacob  Mock . 

Casper  Bechlor,  g .  50 

Charles  Nice . 2192 

Cornelius  Roop .  830 

m  Frederick  Kerper . 1140 

1  Jacob  Haas . 

B  Joshua  Hollowell . .  190 

&  for  Andrew  Crouse’s  Est .  3.0 

Jesse  Hollowe'l’s  Est .  120 

Jacob  Kirk's  Est .  160 

Joseph  Miller . . . 

&  for  Ann  Miller's  Est .  790 

Peter  Mason’s  Est .  500 

John  Miller’s  Est . 1640 

Charles  Hinkle .  25 

&  for  Joseph  Miller’s  Est .  695 

John  Beecher,  gone .  40 

Christianna  Mile’s  Est .  365 

John  Nickham . 

Jacob  Hine,  g .  10 

&  for  William  btallman’s  Est...  350 

John  Rex-2 . . ...2207 

&  for  Wm.  Ashmead’s  G  R .  i/i 

Jacob  Nickham,  g . 

William  Stallman .  180 

&  for  Julius  Kerper’s  Est...,,,, . 430 

Peter  Dower . ;5 

George  Patterson’s  Est . 2060 

Isaac  Conrad . 

&  for  Enoch  Rex's  Est .  fo 

George  Rex’s  Est-3 .  595 

Enoch  Rex-4 . 1S02 

William  Rex-5 . 1935 

John  Peters,  Sen-6 . 3220 

vVilliam  Becher,  gone . 

Geo.  &  Wm.  Cress’s  Est . 1130 

Samuel  Campbell . 

Henry  Shermer’s  Est .  218 

Jacob  H.  Miller .  25 

&  for  Wm.  Hicks’  E=t .  590 

jjohn  Hansberry . 

George  Fries .  348 

Casper  Strouse .  6s 

Jacob  Haas . 495 

Timothy  Read .  35 

Joseph  Mmick’s  Est . 570 

Michael  Fisher’s  Est .  120 

George  Weinman,  dead . 

Freak.  Grouskop,  gone .  10 

&  for  Peter  William’s  Est .  505 

Peter  Pleckers’s  Est .  218 

David  Wampool .  50 

&  for  William  Ottinger’s  Est. ...1105 

gflJohn  Keeley,  gone .  50 

Henry  Jacobs .  30 

John  Delweller-7 . 1195 

George  Kahn . . . 

(Jacob  Kerper-8 .  425 

George  Kerper  8 .  545 

(Frederick  Kerper .  210 

[windle  Wiant-9 . 540 

Peter  Fast,  gone . 

John  Graver .  60 

Wickard  Jacoby-io . 1125 

Godfrey  F'leger . 

i&  tor  Doctor  Heidrick’s  Est-n..  370 

Andrew  Bidding . 

Elizabeth  Jacoby’s  Est .  457 

Phillip  Wentz,  Jr .  60 

&  for  Willm.  Rtx's  Est . 1020 

Peter  Klein’s  Est .  575 

Jacob  Smith,  gone . 

John  McBride,  poor . 

Chri-tian  Danuert.e.’s  Esl-i?...  445 

Henry  Shermer . 

Walters,  gone . 

&  for  Abrh.  Heiarick's  Est . ic6o 

Peter  Riffert,  gone . . .  25 

&  for  Christian  Heidrick’s  Est.  435 
Cress.. 


. 


.  & TorbamTrAshmeaa  s G  R  . 

i  Doctor  Gregg,  dead... . . 

&  for  Fred.  Fleger’s  Fist....... 

Leonard  Redlion. . . . . 

John  Peters,  Jun,,  gone........ 


;  Sami  Ashmead,  G  R . . 

'  John  Striker. . . 

John  Weyman. ....... ....... 

&  for  Abram.  Heidi  ick’i 


Hr,*.,.. 


John  Cress,  poor........ 

Nicholas  Uber,  gone.. 


&  for  Henry  Williams’  Est  . 

Anthony  Conrad.. . . 

I  Andrew  Ardman-17 . . 
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&  for  Sam.  Ashmead’s  G  R...... 


John  Gittinger,  Jr........ . 

&  for  Jacoo  Rex’s  Hst-  9  . . 

&  for  Sam!.  As-hmead’s  G  R,. 


John  Link . . . . . .., 

&  for  Michael  Fisher’s  Est..., 


John  Piper’s  Est-21. . . . 


Abraham  Hess . . . 

I  &  for  Alexander  Mock’s  Hst  . 


John  Fox,  gone . . 


John  Kerper. . .  .. 

Barbara  Streeper’s  3 

j  John  Streeper.... . . 

fohn  Huston-22 . 

’John  Huston,  Jr-23  . 
Dennis  Streeper . 


|  Samuel  Paul.. 


■  Henry  Sfaeitz... 
;  Andrew  Lace.. 


Jacob  Adlenian.  .. . . . 

&  for  Widow  Adleman’s  list. . 

Jacob  Martin... . .  . 

&  for  Leonard  Streeper’s  Hst  ., 
•J  James  Bell........ . . 


I  Peter  Hinkle . . . . . . 

John  Trace..™. . . . . 

;  William  Yerkes . . . 

i& for  Samuel  Ashmead’s  G  R. 


&  for  Samuel  Ashmead’s  G 
a  Jesse  Jones,  poor... . . 


&  for  Samuel  Ashmead’s  G  R 
Robert  Holiaday,  gone . . 


Samuel  Hdwards. . . 

&  for  John  Hough’s  Hst......... 

&  for  Samuel  Ashmead’s  G  R. 
William  Streeper-25., _ _ _ 


John  Freed,  Jr . . . 

John  Freed.. . 

&  for  Samuel  Ashmead’s 
Patrick  Filden,  gone . . 


&  for  Samuel  Ashmead’s  G  R . 


John  Bum  heifer,  Jr.,  gone  . 

Xr  f  nr  T  Vi  *  a  cf 


&  for  Sami.  Ashmead’s  G  R.... 
George  Berger’s  Hst..... . 


Woolery  Sheetz . 

George  Nice. . ..... 

Michael  Brownholtz.. 
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eimck’s  Hst . .  210 

Henry  Bilyard . 70 

&  for  Jacob  Sheetz’s  Hst . 1519 

Jacob  Sheetz . 635 

Samuel  Buzby,  gone.... . . . 

James  McCorkle,  gone . 

Leonard  Kulp,  gone. .  10 

John  Johnson’s  Hst .  918 

John  Wood . . .  10 

&  for  Widow  Wood’s  Est-26.. .'....  288 

Mary  Kulp’s  Hst .  103 

Henry  Snyder..... . . .  S50 

- Phipp’s  Est . . .  625 

Nicholas  Rapine’s  Hst .  750 

Henry  Hinkel,.... . 1530 

John  Himinelright .  189 

John  Arthur . 1M5 

Daniel  Thomas-27 . 5910 

John  Rapine . . .  45 

Henry  Streeper . 

Jacob  Hallbewle,  gone 

John  Crister,  gone . 

1  John  Dubarry’s  Hst . 5182 

|  John  V.  Beutel,  gone . . . . 

Anthony  Miller,  gone . 60 

&  for  John  Peter’s  Hst . 1210 

William  Streeper .  10 

&  for  John  Cammell’s  Est .  255 

Joseph  Paul,  Jr .  390 

Jadob  Rapine’s  Hst .  37 

Joseph  Paul's  Est . 3260 

John  Linnensheet.... .  . .  10 

John  Hinkle . 55 

David  Hinkle-28 . 1295 

Joshua  Hollowed,  poor .  40 

John  &  D.  Hinkle’s  Hst . 2472 

Francis  Brownholtz .  295 

?  John  Detweiller’s  Hst . 450 

Henry  Shermer .  50 

John  Gorgas. .  70 

Benjamin  Gorgas’s  Hst . 1480 

Henry  Paul . . . ,...1285 

,  Samuel  Becker . . . 

Elizabeth  Hinkle’s  Est . . .  90 

1  Christopher  Koon,  gone, 

Rr  for  fa 


22 


25 


75 


25 


50 


5° 


&  for  Hezekiah  Hopkin’s  Hst...  1535 

Peter  Bechtel-29..... . 2440 

William  Smith . 50  50 

Daniel  Light . 160  25  1.05 

John  Johnson . . .  40  20 

For  Juo.  &  Jos.  Livezey’s  Est-30.1765  8  82 

John  Smi’h... . 1435  50  7  67 

John  Shafffr. . 40  40 

Adam  Dace . 485  25  2  67 

Ernest  Felty . . .  458  33  2.62 

Peter  Dace . . . 50  50 

Jonathan  Scott.. . . . 350  25  2.00 

Jno.  &  Jacob  Geiger’s  Est .  115  57 

Wi'liam  Rittenhouse’s  Hst .  99  33  -8 

1  John  Wentz,  from  1801  to  1831, 
owned  the  Log  Cabin,  still  standing  and 
the  last  in  this  section,  at  the  corner  of 
Mermaid  lane  and  Germantown  avenue. 

2  John  Rex  was  born  Feb.  10,  1760; 
died  Aug.  10,  1827.  His  property  was  on 
the  west  side  of  Germantown  avenue, 
above  Mermaid  lane.  Hs  was  the  father 
of  the  late  George  V.  Rex,  of  Chestnut 
Hill. 

3  George  Rex  was  born  Oct  14,  1762; 
died  Dec.  11,  1841.  He  lived  at  Willow 
Grove,  on  the  old  York  Road,  where  he 
conducted  for  a  number  of  years  th^Jj 
Mineral  Springs  Hotel,  afterwards ']'  | 
owned  by  his  nephew  and  namesake 
George,  the  son  of  Levi  Rex. 

4  Enoch  Rex  was  born  April  8,  176S; 
died  March  14,  1832.  He  owned  the 
property  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Wil¬ 
low  Grove  and  Germantown  avenues, 
where  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  stone 
barn  which  belonged  to  the  ancient 
farm  house.  The  farm  had  belonged  to 
Abraham  Rex,  the  father  of  Enoch. 

5  William  Rex  was  born  Sept.  24.  1760; 
died  unmarried,  April  17,  1845.  He  lived 
with  his  brother  Joseph  (who  also  died 
unmarried  J  on  Germantown  avenue, 


east  side,  above  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  on 
property  inherited  from  his  parents, 
John  and  Sybilla  (Bastian)  Rex. 

John  Peters  owned  the  pebble-dashed 
house  on  the  west  side  of  Germantown 
avenue,  below  Hartwell  avenue. 

John  Detweiler,  butcher,  owned 
seventeen  acres  of  land  where  South¬ 
ampton  avenue  now  is. 

3  Jacob  and  George  Kerper  built  the 
double  houses  which  stand  above  Christ 
Lutheran  Church,  George  building  the 
upper  and  Jacob  the  lower  one. 

Windle  Wiant  was  probably  the 
person  whom  Hutchkius  speaks  of  as 
the  Wyant  family,  who  lived  in  the  old 
stone  house  second  below  Graver’s  lane, 
on  Germantown  avenue.  Wiant  was  a 
teamster. 

lftWickard  Jacoby,  cabinet  maker  by 
{trade,  lived  in  the  stone  house  near 
{Graver’s  lane,  which  has  a  frame  dwell¬ 
ing  at  either  end.  Mrs.  G.  H.  Burgin, 

(Of  West  Chelten  avenue,  has  in  her  pos-  E 
session  two  old-fashioned  bedsteads 
made  by  Jacoby.  They  have  fourtwisted- 
icolumn  posts  with  very  unique  carved 
([designs. 

Dr.  Christopher  Heydrick  studied 

I  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and  gradua¬ 
ted  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1792.  For  a  time  he  practiced  at  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill. 

13  Christian  Dannecker  owned  the 

I  stone  house  next  above  Andrew  Graves, 
on  Germantown  avenue. 

13  Levi  Rex  was  born  Feb.  25,  1763; 
died  Sept.  28,  182S.  Levi  Rex’s  prop¬ 
erty  was  that  which  afterwards  became 
the  hotel  kept  by  Christian  Donat.  The 
building  is  a  very  old  one.  A  date  in 
the  stone  in  the  chimney  is  1712.  In 
the  time  of  Levi  Rex  the  farm  wagons 
used  to  be  stretched  along  the  pike  at 
night;  the  horses  were  fed  in  troughs 
and  left  in  the  road.  The  hotel  was 
then  a  stage  stopping  place,  where  pas-  | 
sengers  from  Philadelphia  breakfasted 
going  countryward. 

14  Henry  Cress  kept  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
on  Germantown  avenue,  near  Ever- 
green  avenue.  It  was  owned  by  his 
father,  Henry  Cress,  Sr.  It  was  used  as 
a  hospital  by  the  American  troops  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution,  and  burned,  to  be 
afterwards  rebuilt.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  known  as  Cress’  Hotel. 

18  Jacob  Cress  owned  the  old  house  on 
the  west  side  of  Germantown  avenue,  - a 
short  distance  below  the  Pennsylvania 
,  Railroad  Depot,  now  the  stores  of 
Charles  Still. 

16  Abraham  Heydrick,  a  son  of  Belth- 
azar,  married,  in  1767,  Susannah,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Charles  Yeakle.  After  his  mar- 
I  riage  he  kept  a  store  at  the  foot  of  Chest- 
1  nut  Hill,  in  Springfield  Township. 

n  Andrew  Ardman,  shoe-dealer,  lived 
in  the  old  house  still  standing,  and  built 
by  his  father,  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  on  Germantown  avenue, 

1  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  De- 


■r 


-«■  • 


JoHff"Gitringer  was  probably  the 
person  intended  by  Hotchkins  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Kittenger  family,  who 
owned  the  house  opposite  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Depot,  used  as  an  office 
by  Dr.  Cheston. 

19  Jacob  Rex  was  born  October  2,  1772; 
died  May  9,  1845.  His  daughter  Catha¬ 
rine  married  the  late  Benjamin  Leh¬ 
man,  of  Germantown. 

20  Jacob  Lentz  was  born  October  1, 
1763;  died  September  19,  1832.  He 
owned  and  lived  in  a  house  at  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  the  Reading  and  Bethle¬ 
hem  pikes,  which  for  many  years 
was  the  only  store  in  the  place. 
Here  he  carried  on  an  extensive  bus* 
ness  in  plaster  of  paris  and  salt,  supply¬ 
ing  for  miles  around  the  farmers,  who 
thereby  saved  a  long  trip  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  over  roads  which  were  none  of  the 
best.  The  country  stores  also  drew  on 
him  largely  for  their  supplies.  His  wife 
Ann  was  a  sister  of  General  Henry 
Scheetz,  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the 
daughter  of  Judge  Henry  Scheetz,  of 
Montgomery  county.  She  was  born 
April  30,  1777;  married  June  3,  17941 
died  January  7,  1847.  The  remains  of 
both  husband  and  wife  lie  in  the  grave¬ 
yard  attacked  to  St.  Michael’s  Lutheran 
Church,  Mt.  Airy. 

21  John  Piper’s  estate.  This  tract  of 
land  belonging  to  John  Adam  Piper, 
overlooked  the  Wissahickon,  and  is  now 
owned  by  C.  C.  English.  Down  to  1758 
a  remnant  of  the  Delaware  Indians 
lingered  on  it,  as  here  is  situated  their 
Council  Rock,  now  called  Indian  Rock. 

22  John  Huston,  a  captain  in  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  owned  a  large  farm  at  Chestnut 
Hill,  now  J.  Lowber  Welsh’s. 

23  John  Huston,  Jr.,  was  captain  of  a 
corps  of  volunteer  riflemen  in  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  riflemen  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Sutherland,  attached  to  the 
Second  Brigade.  First  Division,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Militia,  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  September  13,  1814,  to 
January  3,  1815. 

u  Isaiah  Bell  owned  and  ran  a  grist¬ 
mill  situated  on  the  Wissahickon  Creek, 
at  Bell’s  Mill  road,  now  Thorp’s  lane. 

25  William  Streeper  had  a  farm  on  the 
Bethlehem  pike,  opposite  the  Eldon, 
now  the  Bohlen  place.  His  house  was 
below  the  toll-gate. 

26  Widow  Wood’s  estate.  This  old 
house  stood  about  opposite  where  Gold’s 
Hotel  now  is,  and  was  built  in  1744  by  a 
Mr.  Schwenck.  In  1809  it  was  owned 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wood. 

27  Daniel  Thomas  owned  and  ran  a 
grist-mill  on  the  Wissahickon  at  the  foot 
of  Thomas’  Mill  road. 

28  David  Hinkle  owned  and  ran  a  grist¬ 
mill  situated  on  Cresheim  Creek,  west  of 
Germantown  avenue. 

29  Peter  Betchtel  was  a  paper-maker; 
he  ran  two  mills;  both  were  located  on 
Cresheim  Creek.  His  dwelling,  a  large 
yellow  house,  and  one  mill  were  situated 
at  the  intersection  of  Cresheim  Creek 


avenue  a  nr!  Old  Creshelm  road ,  the  dam  ji 
being  afterward  known  as  Carr’s. 

"’John  and  Joseph  Livezey  were  mil-  j 
lers,  and  owned  and  ran  the  Livezey  mill 
at  the  foot  of  Livezey  lane  and  Wissa- 
hickon.  This  property  they  are  taxed 
for  lay  to  the  north  of  Allen’s  lane  and 
Township  line,  and  the  house  is  still  I 
occupied  hv  the  family  1 

YE  OLDEN-TIMERS. 

Concluding’  Installment  of  Names  From 
Germantown’s  First  Tax  Book. 

Below  will  be  found  the  concluding 
installment  of  names  from  Germantown's 
original  tax  b>ok,  compiled  in  1809. 

1  In  the  arrangement  of  the  list,  the  first 
column  contains  the  individual’s  name; 
|  the  second  the  assessed  valuation  of  his 
real  estate  if  he  owned  any,  while  the 
^  word  “Est.”  followed  the  owner’s  name 
t  if  he  aid  not  occupy,  but  rented  the 
property;  the  third  is  a  personal  tax, 
which  varied  with  the  estimated  wealth 


'  of  the  individual;  the  fourth  is 

the 

total 

tax  paid. 

Thomas  Weisser’s  Est . 

67 

George  Berger . 

33 

4.OS 

Philip  Swartz . . 

33 

3  10 

Widow  Graffley’s  Est . 

••  31  > 

1-55 

Peter  Simon . 

20 

1  32 

Thomas  Roger’s  Est . 

•  300 

I.50 

William  Weaver,  goue . 

20 

20 

Daniel  Swartz . 

50 

5° 

Thomas  Hurley’s  Est . 

..1405 

7.02 

Jacob  Shaffer . 

25 

25 

Henry  Book . 

35 

25 

George  Fight . 

•  955 

25 

5.02 

Jacob  Mover . . 

25 

6  32 

George  Moyer .  . 

Jacob  Moyer’s  Est . . . 

97 

Jacob  Moyer,  Jr . . 

•  5° 

25 

5° 

Samuel  Hay’s  Est . 

5  75 

John  Johnson,  Sr . 

.1990 

50 

10.45 

Isaac  Huutzberry . 

25 

35 

&  for  Michel  Browuholtz  E-t 

••  342 

1.71 

Michael  Rittenhouse . 

25 

55 

Paul  Bishop . 

•  465 

33 

2  6S 

Henry  Benner . 

25 

3-27 

George  Unruh . 

•1135 

33 

0.00 

Nicholas  Unruh-i . 

.2010 

33 

10.38 

Christian  Benner . 

•  325 

2  j 

1.82 

John  Leibert’s  Est . 

I. CO 

Christian  Brooker,  gone . 

20 

20 

Andrew  Paul . 

25 

90 

Joseph  Paul . 

33 

33 

Abraham  Paul . 

20 

8  32 

William  Unruh . 

.1700 

25 

S  75 

&  for  John  Olduixou’s  Est . 

•1275 

6.27 

John  Uuruh-2 . 

25 

11.85 

Isaac  Benner,  Jr . 

50 

50 

Rush  &  Stoneburner’s  Est . 

•1035 

5.17 

6.85 

Jacob  Reiter . . 

5° 

50 

Jesse  Large . 

70 

33 

68 

Isaac  M.  Kulp . 

50 

5° 

Gabriel  Boyer . 

25 

SO 

Widow  Bloyd’s  Est . 

12.80 

Christian  Dilman . 

.  190 

95 

John  Kephart . 

•  325 

20 

1.82 

Abraham  Kelter . 

.  .li>o 

25 

2.65 

Thomas  Armatt’s  Est . 

.  82 

41 

Amos  Shaw,  gone . 

25 

2S 

John  Peoples . 

23 

25 

John  Nelson . 

25 

25 

James  McMullen . 

25 

25 

William  Davey . 

•3177 

75 

IO.63 

William  Henry,  gone . 

25 

25 

Andw.  Buckhannon,  gone . 

25 

25 

William  Dawson . 

25 

25 

James  Lees,  gone . 

59 

50 

John  Bicknell,  gone . . . 

50 

50 

Jacob  Yarne . 

50 

5° 

1  men® 


lasXarwooa^Bnezr 

William  Boyd,  gone . 

James  Holt,  gone . .  ...’. 

Samuel  Ellison,  gone.. . 

Samuel  Bradshaw,  gone. 

William  Rusher,  gone . 

Robert  Steward . 


William  Steward . 

Robert  Armstrong,  gone.. 

Edward  Armstrong . 

Abraham  Dannenhower.. 


James  Buckley,  gone.. 

John  Baity,  gone . 

Jacob  Sommers,  Jr . 

William  Sommers . 

Joseph  Sjtates,  gone.... 


Sanders, 


Samuel 
sonal. 

David  Steel . 

John  Street  Est.... 
Peter  Goodman.... 

John  M.  Price . 

John  Sad  er’s  Est 


cooper,  per- 


50 

50 

50 

50 

S° 

50 

20 

5° 

50 

50 

25 

525 

33 

33 

33 

40 

5° 

33 

-  35 

f 

25 

25 

20 

75 

..  710 

•  255 

20 

5T 

5C 

50 

50 
50 
50 
5° 
2  37 

67 
42 
9  10 

50 

50 
25 
2.fe 
I- °5 
33 
33 
33 
40 
50 
2.21 
17 


His 


25 

2.5 
2.S7 
20 
75 
5  55 
1.32 

land 


1  Nicholas  Unruh,  farmer, 
was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Gorgas 
lane  and  west  of  the  railroad.  The  old 
stone  house,  which  served  as  a  hospital 
during  the  battle  of  Germantown,  still 
stands. 


-  John  fJnruh,  farmer.  His  house  and 
land  were  on  the  northwest  side  of 
Washington  lane,  east  of  Chew  street. 
He  emigrated  to  the  West  in  1816. 


MIDDLE  WARD 
FIRE  COMPANY 


History  of  One  of  Germantown’s  Old- 
Time  Organizations. 

NO  “SKY-SCRAPERS”  THOSE  DAYS 


The  Houses  Being  Mostly  Two  Stories 
in  Height,  the  Primitive  Apparatus 
Seems  to  Have  Rendered  a  Good 
Account  of  Itself — A  Chapter  From 
the  Minutes  of  the  Company — A 
Specimen  of  Unique  English— List 
of  the  First  Subscribers. 


The  Independent  takes  pleasure  in 
presenting  to-day  the  first  instalment  of 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ward  Fire 
Company  of  Germantown,  as  compiled 
by  our  well-known  townsman,  Thomas 
H.  Shoemaker,  for  the  “Pennsylvania 
Magazine.”  The  second  instalment, 
which  will  appear  in  our  next  issue, 
will  include  the  articles  of  the  fire  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  complete'list  of  members  who 
signed  the  articles  from  the  formation 


jjofthe  company  Tti  1754  until  it  change., 
into  the  Washington  Fire  Company  in 
I1834,  together  with  a  full  account  of  the 
^curious  little  engine,  the  “Shag-Rag,” 
jwhich  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Wm.  H. 
jEmhardt,  of  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Germantown. 

MIDDLE  WARD  FIRE  COMPANY. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Volun¬ 
teer  Fire  Department  of  Philadelphia, 
we  find  it  originated  in  1695  in  the  very 
humble  requirement  that  each  house¬ 
holder  should  keep  at  his  dwelling  "a 
swab  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  and 
a  bucket  or  pail  to  be  ready  in  case  of 
fire  under  penalty  of  ten  shillings.” 
This  served  all  purposes  until  1718, 
when  the  city  purchased  a  small  hand 
engine,  and  later,  in  1730,  three  others. 

The  little  settlement  at  Germantown, 
having  an  eye,  no  doubt,  on  these  pro¬ 
gressive  improvements,  determined  to 
also  protect  itself  from  fire  by  following 
the  good  example  set,  and  we  can 
readily  imagine  the  importance  of  the 
town  meetings  which  followed,  until 
they  culminated  in  1764  in  the  division 
of  the  town  into  three  parts,  each  of 
which  was  to  have  a  fire  company  of  its 
own,  and  to  be  known  respectively  as 
the  Upper  Ward  Fire  Company,  Middle 
Ward  Fire  Company,  and  Dower  Ward 
Fire  Company.  In  later  days  they 
changed  their  names  as  follows  :  The 
first  became  the  Franklin  Fire  Com¬ 
pany  No.  6,  whose  house  stood  on  Main, 
above  Franklin  street;  the  second,’ 
whose  history  we  have,  becoming  the 
Washington  Fire  Company,  located  on 
Haines  street;  while  the  third  became 
the  Columbia  Fire  Company,  located 
on  Duy’s  lane,  just  in  from  Main  street. 
There  was  always  great  rivalry  between 
the  Washington  and  Columbia  Compa¬ 
nies  as  to  which  was  the  oldest,  each 
claiming  the  honor,  and  each  the  same 
number  of  course, — No.  5.  The  claim 
made  by  the  Washington  to  it  could  not 
certainly  have  been  based  on  being  Ihe 
earliest  in  service,  as  their  own  minutes 
show  thfit  before  their  company  wqs 
formed  there  was  already  an  engine  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  town;  but  be  the 
facts  as  they  may,  the  dispute  gave  rise 
to  endless  contention,  oniy  settled  when 
the  companies  disbanded- 

To  properly  appreciate  the  social  po  ¬ 
sition  these  companies  occupied  in  the 
community  at  that  time,  we  must  dis¬ 
miss  the  impression  left  by  the  later 
days  of  the  Volunteer  Department, 
when  they  became  a  mere  byword  for 
rowdyism  in  too  many  cases,  and  re¬ 
member  that  at  the  time  in  question 
there  was  practically,  if  not  absolutely, 
no  fire  insurance;  hence  the  property 
owner  could  not  calmly  view  the  de¬ 
struction  of  his  buildings,  as  now, 
knowing  that  the  loss  would  be  borne 
by  others.  The  persons,  therefore,  who 
originated  these  companies  for  united 
protection  were  the  ones  who  suffered 
loss  when  it  occurred, — i.  e.,  the  better 


fc'-.v".  . 


class  and  householders. 

In  addition  to  the  fire  companies 
there  were  three  hook-and-ladder  sta¬ 
tions.  These  were  not  companies,  but 
merely  sheds  in  which  were  hung  sev¬ 
eral  ladders  thirty  to  forty  feet  long  and 
the  same  numlp^r  of  Doofes/ tfee  latter 
very  much  jike  ' irqmense  ice-hooks,  aU 
tached  to  poles  same  thirty  feet  long, 
heavy  and  strong,  the  powerful  hook 
being,  of  course,  driven  into  one  end, 
while  to  the  other  two  chains  were  at¬ 
tached;  to  these  chains,  when  necessary, 
long  ropes  could  be  fastened,  so  that 
when  the  hook  was  driven  into  the  top 
of  a  small  frame  bouse,  a  string  of  men 
could  topple  it  over  and  drag  it  away, 
if  desired;  so,  too,  with  hay-stacks  or 
other  similar  objects. 

One  station  was  at  Wintercast’s 
house,  now  Main  and  Jefferson  streets; 
the  next  at  Market  Square,  under  the 
market  shed;  while  the  third  was 
against  Samuel  Billmeyer’s  house,  Main 
and  Upsal  streets. 

Another  portion  of  the  equipment 
were  the  leather  buckets,  two,  o'f  which 
each  member  of  the  coshpany  kept  in 
perfect  ord^.  *Th®y  hung  in  the  hall 
of  his  house,  on  either  side  of  the  front 
door,  marked  with  his  name  above  and 
the  company  he  belonged  to  below, 
while  inspectors  dropped  in  occasion¬ 
ally  to  see  that  they  were  in  their  proper 
place  and  in  good  condition,  a  heavy 
fine  being  imposed  iij  ^ounc^  othe^jse. 
The  bucket  wagon  completed  tqq  out¬ 
fit;  it  was  ^  frame  wagon,  with 

sides  §qtuefhin§~likc  those  we  now  see 
used  for  hauling  empty  barrels,  only 
very  much  smaller,  its  light  weight 
making  it  easy  to  pull,  while  the  buck¬ 
ets  were  tossed  in  it  to  go  to  or  return 
from  the  fire.  These  buckets  practically 
took  the  place  of  hose,  as  the  engines 
had  to  be  placed  within  ttyjnty-five  or 
thirty  feet  of  the  fire,  so  that  the  water 
was  conveyedj  In  the  buckets  from  the 
pump  to  the  waterlbox  in  the  engine  by 
means  of  a  dpuble  Ijne  of  people,  women 
as  well  as  men,  i^sually  forming  it''  the 
full  bucke.ts  going  onq  w'qy  uud  the 
empty  one^  reaming  the  other, 

This  primitive  apparatus  seems  to 
have  rendered  a  good  account  of  itself, 
as  there  were  no  “sky-scrapers”  to  deal 
with  in  those  days,  the  houses  being 
mostly  two  stories,  while  grist  mills  and 
barns  were  about  the  only  other  l^uild- 
ings  extant. 

Tiie  bf  the  Aliddle  Ward  Fire 

Company  hqve  been  carefully  preserved, 
except  for  twenty  years  prior  to  1800, 
and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  McDowell,  No.  2507  North 
Seventh  street,  and  from  them  the  his 
tory  of  the  company  is  gleaned,  ''They 
begin  as  follows ;  ■'  ®  " 

, .  1  -•  W  S  i 

“4  uu.ubet  01  the  People  of  the  said  Town  of 
Germantown  being  Zealous  for  the  preservation 
of  their  own  &  fellow  Towns  peoples  Houses 
Goods  &  Effects  In  case  of  Fire  &c  And  an  En 
gine  being  Ready  Provided  bythe  Inhabitants  0  i 
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i  Sr.  therg' a^'daT 
?3&sdiV.  that  Two 


the  Lower  end  of  _  _  _ 

tioned  It  was  thought  necSsdt'v  ^that  _ _ 

'  tie  provided  &  s7a” 
ttrexvipper  parts  of  the  Town  the 
6  ,met  ,?n  the  28th  day  of  January  I 
no,.?/*' * “',764  in  order  to  Consult  on  the  above 
nr  B™»&  tKhcy,.dld  th.en  propose  to  raise  a  sum 
y  by  Subscription  in  order  to  procure 
».  p  Engines  as  boon  as  they  Oonvenmtujy^oan 

of  T  ooL^l kCpt  3t  ?.rr  n:e.V'r  y»  Vi  welling  House 
HUd  theother  as  “ear 
Detween  the  said  upper  and  Tower 
And  robo3n  conveniently  can  be  Stationed; 
And  John  Bowman,  Christopher  Meng,  Leonard 
Stoneburner,  &  Kelian  Wise  were  appointed 
Collectors  of  the  Subscription  Moneys.  A  true 
Copy  Of  the  Subscribers  Names  &  Sv<m  thereto 
Annexed  Runs  as  Follows  ; 

Samuel  Ashmead  Es^r . 00 

Barbara  Adams .  . 

Paxon  Allsence .  t“'° 

Mathias  Adams .  .  T  8 

Peter  Ax .  J'1™ 

John  Adams . °‘° 

Charles  Bensel .  .  *-I°° 

Lewis  Bidding .  . . i' .  ? . 

George  Bringnurst. . . ” 

peter  . lUu; I'  y 

John  . . . . .  *  *6 

Jacob  Bowman.. . . .  .  T 

Henry  Bengel... . . '  7*6 

George  Bickess .  . *  T  i.' 

Ulrick  Buttner . .  . 

Elizabeth  Boyer . .*’** . 

Martin  Beck . .”*.*  '*. . . 5r° 

. . . 

Peter  Bonno . . 

George  'Bergman......;;...; .  . 

Jacob  Coleman . . .  ”  2. 

Tatnfes  .Deli  worth  Tunr.....;';  .  - 

fines  itellaplain'i..... . 

W'am'D.ewees  Esq . .". *  v'g 

- ,  a 

i  Jacob  Engle . 

(  Paul  Engle . 

George  Everhart  . 

Ludwig  Englehart .  r  ,  0 

Benjamin  Engles  Widow .  . 

John  Engie..... . .  f  0  0 

Paul  Engle  Senr. 

Jacob  Enters . 

|  Jacob  Eisner.....'.. 

Lenhaft  Fraylich . .  te  „ 

John  Gorges: . . . . .  0 

Catharine  Gdisale . ,.  .  Xinn 

Adolph  Giiate*. . „  "...  .  -i°' 

Joseph  Gorgagl...:;. . . £  «  o 

Christopher  Ga^fman . '  ^  „ 

Jianiel  IJes.s . . ij’g 


“ }  ' 


7-6 
7'§ 

5-<J 

0.0 
5-o 
1.  0.0 


1.  0.0 

2.  0.0 
2.  0.0 

10.0 


r.to.o 
'  10!  0 
4.6 


Fronica  Hagerman . 

\j  Moses  H«ll . 

oijjjacob  Hall. . , . . .  1. 

John  Jones  Jr .  1 

John  Jones  Sr .  3. 

i*  Christopher  Jacobus .  1 

'  !  John  Johnson .  5 

•  Richard  Johnson .  2. 

I?  Geoige  Keamor .  1 

Jacob  Knor .  1 

John  Koch . I. 

John  Keyser .  1 

Martin  Kreiter . 

George  Karst .  I 

■  John  Knor . 

Mathias  Knor . 

Peter  Keyser . 2. 

John  Keyser  Cordwainer . . 1 

1  Jacob  Keyser . 1 

:  I  Arnst  Kurtz . 1 

David  Knor . 

Paul  Kripuer .  1 

Peter  Leibert . ....£1. 

John  Lehman 
IhristiaiLiehman 


2.0 

50 

10.0 
0.0 
5-o 
0.0 
0.0 
o  o 
10.0 
.10.0 
10  0 
4  o 
.10.0 
15.0 
5? 

15-0 
7.6 
0.0 
5-o 
10  o 
o  0 
6.1 
o  o 
10  o 
10. o 
7-6 


ristophe  r  Leist . . . ;...TOBEL 

Daniel  Lukin .  1.  2.6 

MelchoirMeng .  1.  5.0 

Wollree  Meng .  150 

Sarah  Macknet .  1.10.0 

Jacob  Moyer .  15.0 

Christopher  Meng . 2.  0.0 

Ann  Peters .  10.0 

Daniel  Potts .  7  6 

Thomas  Rose .  1.10.0 

Widow  Roybold .  .  5.0 

Nicholas  Rittenhouse .  10. o 

Charlotta  Roush .  1.  0.0 

Leonard  Stoneburner .  4.  0.0 

George  Schreiber .  2.  o  6 

Michael  Streets .  1.  0.0 

Henry  Sharpna.ck .  1.  0.0 

Jacob  Snyder ...! . .-. .  1.  0.0 

Peter  Smith .  1.  0.0 

Christian  Snyder .  3.  0.0 

Gmrge  Sterner .  10  0 

Adam  Shisster .  5,0 

John  Starr . 5.0 

Jacob  Trout .  1.  5.0 

Jeremiah  Trout .  1.  3.0 

George  Ucruh .  5.0 

John  Unruh .  5.0 

Christian  Warner .  . .-. .  1.  0.0 

Lenhart  Wintergarst . .  5.0 

Phillip  Weiver . . .  5.0 

Casper  Watherholtz . _ .  5  o 

Palatial  Webster .  ic  • 

Richard  Wain .  15.0 

Kelian  Wise . . .  1.10  o 

Jacob  Whiteman .  15.0 

Total . £122.12.0 

“The  Whole  and  totall  amount  of  the 

Contribution  as  above  Described  One 

Hundred  and  Twenty  two  Pounds  and 

Twelve  Shillings  Out  of  which  Said 

Sum  the  Collectors  Have  Sent  One 

Hundred  &  Five  pounds  to  England 

for  the  purchase  of  Two  Fire  Engines 
And  a  remainder  of  Seventeen  Pounds 
and  Twelve  Shillings  in  the  hand  of  the 
s’d  Collector;  Concerning  which  it  is 
agreed  in  the  Following  manner — 

“A  meeting  of  the  Contributers  was 
appointed  &  held  by  which  a  Committee 
was  Chosen  to  Divide  the  Town  of  Ger¬ 
mantown  into  proper  Ward  or  District 
for  the  better  Conveniency  of  forming 
Fire  Companys;  And  they  the  s’d 
Comitte  On  the  20th  day  of  February 
Anno  Dom  of  64  Have  Devided  The 
Town  in  the  Following  manner  Viz  Be- 
gining  at  or  near  the  Cresham  Line  & 
there  Including  John  Gorges  Houses  1 
(then  being)  and  from  thence  Extending 
Downwards  as  farr  as  to  the  Menonists 
Meeting  House  (then  being)  Included 
and  so  to  be  Caled  upper  Wards  &c  And 
beginning  at  s’d  Meeting  House  (then 
being)  And  so  to  be  Caled  the  Middle 
thence  to  Exfend  downwards  as  farr  as 
to  the  Quaker  Meeting  House  (then 
being)  — And  so  to  be  Caled  the  Middle 
Ward  &c  And  beginning  8l  including 
the  Said  Quaker  Meeting  House  down¬ 
wards  and  thence  to  Extend  as  farr  as  to 
the  Mansion  House  of  Jacob  Neglees 
Included  and  so  to  be  caled  the  Lower 
Ward  and  now  hence  forth  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  names  of  Upper  Ward, 
Middle  Ward,  and  Lower  Ward  &c. 

“The  above  mentioned  Divisions  was 
read  over  Perused  and  Approved  of  By 
a  Certain  Meeting  of  the  Contributers 
Towards  the  Engines;  and  it  was  hereby 
Concluded  that  a  Fire  Company  shall  be 


formed  in  Lack  ward  and  f^ach  Com 
pany  to  join  in  Articles  of  Agreem’t 
Separate,  And  Whereas  the  People  of 
the  Upper  and  Middle  Wards  having 
heretofore  Jointly  Contributed  A  Cer¬ 
tain  Sum  of  Money  (the  sum  and  pur¬ 
pose  before  mentioned)  There  being  a 
Certain  overplush  or  a  remainder  Money 
from  what  was  appropriated  and  Sent 
for  the  Purpose  of  Two  Engines  in  the 
hands  of  the  Collectors  as  affors’d  Con¬ 
cerning  which  it  is  unanimously  agreed 
that  Each  of  the  Two  s’d  wards  of  the 
Companys  thereof  shall  have  one  Moety 
of  the  s’d  Overplush  Money  that  Each 
may  Furnish  themselves  with  Hooks, 
Ladders,  &c  therewith, 

“Memordm  this  18th  day  of  May 
Anno  Dom  1764  A  settlement  was  made 
by  and  between  the  Collectors  of  afores’d 
Subsciption  Money  and  the  Clarks  of 
the  upper  and  Middle  Wards  of  this  s’d 
Town  and  hereby  Deliver  up  unto  the 
s’d  Clarks  the  s’d  overplush  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner 

Viz  Unto  John  Knor  President  Clark  of 

the  Middle  Ward . ^8.16.0 

Do  Taul  Engle  President  Clark  of  the 
upper  ward . ^8.i§.o 

1  The  Gorgas  houses  still  stand  at  the 
south  corner  of  Germantown  avenue 
and  Allen’s  lane;  Mennonite  Meeting- 
House,  Germantown  road  and  Herman 
street;  Friends’  Meeting-House,  German¬ 
town  road  and  Coulter  street;  Jacob 
Neglee’s  house  was  on  what  is  now 
known  as  Neglee’s  Hill,  Germantown 
road,  above  Wayne  Junction,  on  the 
line  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  Company. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
WARD  FIRE  COMPANY,  OF  GERMANTOWN. 

“A  number  of  people  of  the  Middle  Ward  of 
Germantown  being  met  this  First  day  of  March 
instead  of  the  last  Thursday  in  February  (the 
appointed  Annual  Meeting)  And  Articles  were 
prepared  ready  and  read  and  approved  of  & 
signed  by  the  Following  Persons  as  members  o f 
the  Company. 
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YE  OLDEN -THE 
HOSE  SQUIRTERS 

Interesting  Sketch  of  Germantown’s 
Early  Fire  Companies. 

THE  “BUMPTIES”  FIRST  ON  DECK , 


! 


■  . 


i  John  Johnson 
'  Christopher  Meng 
j  Jacob  Coleman 
John  Bowman 
j  Wollree  Meng 
George  Bringhurst 
George  Heimer 
j  William  Ashmead 
John  Koch 

I  John  Adams,  Cooper 
Daniel  Luekin 


John  Jones 
Richard  Johnson 
Jacob  Snyder 
John  Knor 
Jacob  Trout 
Jeremiah  Trout 
Jacob  Bowman 
Peter  Smith 
Melcher  Meng 
Richard  Wain 
Charles  Bensel,  Dr, 


‘‘The  Following  Overseers  for  the  Ensueinu 
I  Year.  Viz,  John  Knor  of  ye  Company.  John 
I  Johnson  Inspector  of  Fires  -8fc  Wollree  Meng 
&  Jeremy  Trout  Overseers  of  ye  Engine 
John  Jones,  William  Ashmead  of  the  Ladders 
Hooks  &c.  Jacob  Coleman,  Jacob  Trout  to 
j  Watch  suspected  Persons  &c.  Richard  Johnson, 
George  Kreimer  To  range  People  for  conveying 
water  John  Bowman  &  Richard  Johnson  To 
take  Bond  of  the  Clerk  ot  Performing,” 


How  the  Columbia  Company  Acquired 
Its  Unique  Nickname— History  of 
the  Middle  Ward  Company  Con¬ 
tinued— A  Description  of  the  Famous 
Little  “Shag-Rag,”  Now  in  the 
Hands  of  Wm.  H.  Emhardt,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Old  Fellowship  Hose, 

The  Independent  to-day  continues 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ward  .  Fire 
Company  of  Germantown,  prefacing  it 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Columbia 
Fire  Company,  the  first  fire  company  in 
Germantown,  prepared  by  our  well- 
known  townsman,  Thomas  H.  ^hoe- 
maker.  As  announced  in  our  last  issue, 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ward  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  followed  by  sketches  of  its 
successor,  the  Washington;  the  Lower 
Ward  and  other  old-time  companies, 
prepared  expressely  for  the  Indepen¬ 
dent 

THE  COLUMBIA  FIRE  pOMpANy. 

The  Columbia  Fire  Company,  No.  5  in 
the  Department,  is  entitled  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  heading  the  fire  companies 
of  Germantown,  from  the  fact  that,  as 
far  as  we  can  learn,  it  was  first  estab¬ 
lished  here,  proven  by  the  minutes  of 
the  Middle  Wayd  pire  Company,  where 
they  speak  ©f  an  engine  peing  already 
stationed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
so  it  must  have  antedated  January  2§th, 
1764,  the  date  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Middle  Ward  Fire  Company. 

Most  unfortunately  its  minutes  are 
lost.  The  early  ones,  after  much 
trouble,  i  traced  to  paving  been  loaned  to 
Beni.  F.  Jenkinsotj,  then  of  JJew  York, 
since  deceased.  In  reply  t ©  a  letter  of 
mine  for  information  about  these 
minutes,  he  wrote  so  fully  and  interest¬ 
ingly  that  a  portion  of  the  letter  is  here 
given  : 

“I  am  sorry  that  I  can  be  of  little  or  no  assist¬ 
ance  to  you  in  the  matter  of  the  information  you 
are  seeking.  Some  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  I  was  half  owner  and  co-editor  of  a  little 
weeklv  in  Germantown  called  the  Advertiser. 
While  on  the  Advertiser  there  was  brought  to  my 
notice  a  set  of  minutes  (several  books  I  think)  ct 
the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Columbia  Fire  Com¬ 
pany  The  first  book,  I  am  almost  positive, 
dated  back  to  1 712-3  or  4-  The  minutes  were  for 


the  most  part  dry  as  dust,  but  they  were  quaint: 
books,  quaintlv  written,  and  had  a  strong  lascin- 
ation  for  me,  as  I  am  deeply  imbued  with  love 
for  the  quaint,  the  antique,  the  historical.  I  re¬ 
viewed  these  min.utes  (in  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Advertiser)  up  tii  the  troublous  times  of  thb 
Revolution.  The  minutes  were  very  seriously 
written,  but  in  our  qay  presenter  many  amusing 
features.  At  my  age,  then  1%.  I  dip  nqt  gather 
in  their  full  import,  nor  was  I  :  s  careful  of  those 
books  as  I  should  have  been;  and  this  fact  has 
given  my  conscience  many  a  twinge.  If  I  mis¬ 
take  not,  there  was  a  reference  to  the  battle  of 
Germantown,  valuable  to  the  antiquarian.  I 
cannot  recall  what  became  of  the  books,  as  I  was 
suddenly  called  to  Washington  to  take  a  Govern¬ 
ment  position  This  feft  a  gap  in  olden  Ger¬ 
mantown.  I  sadly'regret  tl^at  my  memory  is  so 
defective  as  to  those  ojd  books,  and  tfiat  I  can 
not  be  of  any  service  to  you.” 

Mr.  Jenkinson  is  evidently  mistaken 
as  to  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  minute  books,  which  can  be  readily 
understood,  as  twenty  years  is  a  long 
time  to  remember  a  fact  in  ’jvhich  one  is 
little  interested.  As  there  seems  to  be 
no  file  of  the  Advertiser  in  existence, 
from  which  might  be  derived  the  benefit 
of  his  review,  all  trace  of  the  early  days 
of  the  company  must  be  forever  lost 
Id  the  latter  part  of  the  50’s  they  ac¬ 
quired  the  nickname  of  the  ''Humpties,” 
said  to  have  been  given  them  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way  :  Qhe  night  as  they  re¬ 
turned  from  a  fire  at  Nicetown,  and 
comm,  need  the  ascent  of  Negley’s  Hill, 
which,  as  it  then  followed  the  natural 
incline  of  the  ground,  presented  a  much 
steeper  grade  than  we  now  have,  the 
men  began  to  waver  when  only  about 
half  way  up.  ft  was  no  easy  task  after 
the  run  and  hard  work  at  the  jjre 
to  pull  the  heavy  engine  home  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  so  in 
this  case  it  is  no  wonder  they  faltered; 
seeing  fhe  situation  and  that  they  would 
shortly  give  up,  Joseph  Nafle, 
who  h^d  recently  returned  from 
California,  grouted  out,  “Hump  your 
bad g,  boys  1  Hpmp  your  backs!” 
This  carried  them  to  the  top,  and  gave 
them  a  lasting  nicknarpe  in  addition. 
The  first  house  that  can  now  be  remem¬ 
bered  ag  having  been  occupied  by  them 
was  of  frame,  and  stood  in  Cox’s  tavern 
yard,  south  corner  of  Manheim  and 
Main  streets.  Tnis  was  afterwards  sold, 
and  moved  to  Day’s  lane,  just  opposite 
their  new  building,  while  its  uses  were 
of  a  more  domestic  character.  The  new 
house,  mentioned  above,  was  on  the 
upper  side  of  Duy’s  lane,  now  Wister 
street,  a  short  distance  in  from  the 
Main  street.  It  was  substantially  built 
of  stone,  with  a  Ipokout  on  top,  and  was 
occupied  by  them  until  they  disbanded, 
when  it  was  sql4  to  ^'aron  Jones,  who 
tore  jt  down  and  covered  the  site  with 
ifis  mill.  W}ien  thpy  werp  at  Cox’s, 
their  engine  was  one  built  by  Patrick 
I/yons,  say  about  183G,  and,  like  all  hi§ 
w'prk,  was  most  substantially  aud 
strongly  done,  performing  excellent 
service  "tyben  called  on.  After  it  be¬ 
came  vyorn  opt,  they  purchased  one  of 
Agnew’s  famops  majse,  an4  this  prob? 
ably  lasted  uppi  they  djspandeq,  dbout 


! 
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hose  carriage,  which  in  the  wind  up  of 
their  affairs  was  sold  to  a  company  at 
Trenton,  though  their  engine  was  so 
worn  opt  a!  to  necessitate  being  broken 
up.  The  hose  was  given  to  friends  of 
the  company  ip  Germantown,  who  had 
use  for  jt. 

Some  members  whose  names  aye  re¬ 
called  were  John  T.  Plaft,  Thomas 
Stafford,  William  Bqchapan,  James 
McNally,  George  W.  Fox,  John  S 
Sutton,  James  Tf°pFaW.  William  and 
Christopher  Jungkurtb,  Adam  Grmiston, 
Jacob  Bockius  and  Charles  Fisher. 

This  account  is  most  unsatisfactory, 
but  was  about  all  that  could  be  secured 
regarding  the  company,  doing  little 
credit  to  what  might  otherwise  be  a 
most  interesting  history.  It  was  only 
accepted  after  a  search  of  five  years 
forced  conclusively  the  fact  that  the 
minutes  were  lost  or  destroyed,  as  none 
of  the  numerous  members  asked  could 
furnish  the  slightest  clue  to  them. 

THE  MIDDLE  WARD  AND  WASHINGTON 


FIRE  COMPANIES. 

1  .  L  .  i 

The  Middle  Ward  Fire  Company  was 
organizedin  J764,  and  continued  under 
that  title  until  1834,  when  it  changed 
its  name  to  the  Washington  Fire  Com¬ 
pany.  Its  minutes  are  most  complete, 
being  fufl  and  clear,  anfl  in  most  excel¬ 
lent  condition  j  they  aye  in  the  posses- 
eion  of  Thomas  A.  McQowell,  to  whom 
I  am  inejebted  for  thejr  loan.  Accompa¬ 
nying  the  eayly  miflntes  js  the  cash  ac 
count,  which  is  interesting  and  quaint, 
being  kept  of  coprse  in  S.  D- 

The  fjrgt  hopse  occupied  by  them  was 
small,  and  of  frame,  being  built  about 
1764,  on  Market  Square;  the  second, 
which  was  occupied  jointly  with  the 
first,  aud  about  the  same  size,  stood  on 
what  is  now  the  south  corner  of  Main 
street  and  Walnut  lane,  being  a  portion 
of  the  Haines  estate,  the  privilege  be¬ 
ing  granted  them  of  using  it  for  their 
duplicate  apparatus.  This  was  in  1796. 

In  1856  they  purchased  a  lot  on  the 
upper  side  of  Haines  street,  just  in  from 
Main  street,  and  on  it  erected  the  sub¬ 
stantial  stone  structure  which  continued 
to  be  their  home  pntil  their  disband  ¬ 
ment,  when  they  solej  it,  in  1873.  The 
minutes  of  the  Mi4dle  Ward  Fire  Com¬ 
pany  begin  as  follows  : 

“tyhereas  it  is  ^nown  that  accidents  of  Fires 
breaking  out  Especiall  jn  Qitys  Towns  Villages 
§ic  has  Prov4  pninous  to  the  Inhabitants  qf 
many  such  places  where  it  Got  ahead.  And 
therefore  needs  no  apojogey  on  a  work  so  neces¬ 
sary  as  the  making  preparations  for  Extinguish: 
jog  01  Fires  which  may  by  accidents  or  other¬ 
wise  brealc  out  in  tips  Tqwn  of  Ciermantowu. " 

[Here  follows  the  list  of  subscribers 
to  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of  two  ad¬ 
ditional  fire  engines,  as  given  in  our  is¬ 
sue  of  August  23rd.— Ed.  Independent  ] 

During  the  interval  that  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  first  meeting  of  the  citizens  in 
January  and  the  March  meeting  of  the 


lated  as  follows  : 


Seen  formu- 
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“ARTICLES  Op  THE  F}RE  COMPANY  OF  TlJE  MJD- 
DpE  DISTRICT  IN  C1E RfttANTOWN. 

“The  first  (fay  of  March,  in  the  Year  of  Oitr 
Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Sixty 
Pour,  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed 
reposing  special  Confidence  in  Each  others 
Friendship,  Do  for  the  better  preserving  our  own 
and  our  Neighbors  &  Fellow  Towns-People 
Houses  Goods  and  Effects  from  Fire,  Mutually 
Agree  in  Manner  Following — ,  That  is  to  say; 

“First,  That  we  will  each  of  us  provide  Two 
Leather  Buckets  at  our  own  expense,  (with  all 
possible  expedition)  which  shall  be  marked  with 
our  names  respectively,  and  Kept  ready  at  hand 
and  applied  to  no  other  use  than  for  preserving 
our  own  and  Feilow  Towns  People  and  Neigh¬ 
bors  Houses  goods  and  Effects  in  case  of  fire  as 
aforesaid. 

“ Second ,  That  if  any  of  us  Shall  Neglect  to 
provide  his  buckets  or  when  provided  shall 
neglect  to  keep  them  ready  for  use  herein 
mentioned.  He  shall  furfit  and  nav  unto  th 
clerk  tor  Die  time  being,  for  the  use  of  this 
pany  the  Sum  of  Five  Shillings  for  every  such 
Neglect,  Except  Any  of  them  shall  be  lost  at  a 
Fire. 

“Third,  That  if  any  of  the  Buckets  so  marked 
as  aloresaid  shall  be  lost  or  damaged  at  any  Fire, 
the  same  shall  be  supplied  or  repaired  out  of  the 
Stock  of  the  Company  as  soon  as  possible. 

“ Fourth ,  That  wc  will  all  of  us,  upon  hereing 
of  Fire  breaking  out  immediately  repair  to  the 
same  with  our  Buckets,  and  their  employ  our  best 
Endeavor  to  Preserve  the  Goods  and  Effects  of 
such  of  us  as  may  be  in  danger.  And  if  more 
than  one  of  us  be  in  Danger  at  the  same  Time, 
we  will  divide  ourselves  as  near  as  may  be  To  be 
Equally  helpfull;  and  such  of  us  as  may  be 
Spared,  Shall  Assist  others.  And  to  prevent  as 
much  as  may  be.  Suspicious  Persons  from  com- 
ming  into  or  carrying  any  goods  out  of  Such  of 
Our  Houses  as  may  be  in  danger.  Two  of  our 
Number  Shall  constantly  attend  at  the  Doors 
until  all  the  Goods  and  Effects  that  can  be 
saved  are  Packed  up  and  carried  to  some  Safe 
Place  to  be  appointed  by  the  Owner.  And  upon 
our  first  hereing  of  Fire  in  the  Night  Time  we 
will  immediately  cause  two  or  more  Lights  to  be 
set  up  in  our  front  Windows,  and  Such  of  our 
Company  whose  Houses  shall  be  thought  to  be 
in  Danger,  Shall  place  Candles  in  every  Room 
to  prevent  Confusion  and  that  their  Friends 
may  be  able  to  give  them  the  speedy  and 
ffectual  Assistance  And  moreover  as  this 
ssociation  is  intended  for  general  Benefit  We 
further  Agree  that  when  a  Fire  Breaks  out 
any  part  of  this  Town  though  none  of  our 
ompany’s  Houses,  Goods,  or  Effects  may  be  in 
ny  Apparant  Danger  we  Will  nevertheless  re¬ 
air  thither  with  our  Buckets  and  Give  our 
Utmost  Assistance  to  such  of  our  Townspeople 
and  Neighbors  as  may  stand  in  Need  of  it,  in  the 
Same  Manner  as  if  they  belonged  to  this  Com¬ 
pany.  After  the  breaking  out  of  Fire  in  this 
Town  that  any  of  our  members  neglected  to  at¬ 
tend  with  their  Buckets  or  set  up  Lights  in  their 
Front  Windows  as  Afforesaid,  everjA  such 
neglecting  Member  shall  forfeit  and  paj^b  the 
Use  of  the  Company  the  Sum  of  Two  shif%igs 
unless  they  can  Assign  Some  Reasonable  Cause 
to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Company. 

“ Fifth ,  That  we  will  Meet  together  at  Three 
OClock  in  Ye  Afternoon  of  the  last  Thursday  in 
the  Months  of  May,  August,  November,  and 
February,  in  Every  Year.  Hereafter  at  Such 
place  as  shall  be  from  Time  to  Time  appointed 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Company  for  the  Time 
Being  to  Consider  of  what  may  be  further  Useful 
in  the  Premises  And  What  may  be  Expended  at 
any  Meeting,  Shall  be  paid  by  the  Members 
then  Assembled;  and  if  _  any  Member  shall 
neglect  to  Meet  as  aforesaid  he  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  Clerk  for  the  Time  being  For  the  Use 
of  the  Company  the  Sum  of  One  Shilling.  And 
for  not  meeting  once  in  a  Year  (unless  such 
Member  be  sick)  Shall  moreover  forfeit  and  pay 
the  Sum  of  Five  Shillings  for  the  use  Aforesaid. 

“Sixth,  That  we  will  meet  Annually  on  the 
last  Thursday  in  February  in  Order  to  Chuse  or 
Elect  by  Babot  a  Clerk;  Two  Overseers  of  Each  1  . 
Large  Ladder  Belonging  to  the  Company  (who 
take  due  Care  of  all  the  Ladders  and  Fire 
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Hooks  put  Under  their  Inspection. 

Members  to  Watch  Suspected  Persons,  and  see 
that  the  Goods  &c  Carried  out  of  the  Houses  on 
Fire,  or  in  Danger  be  Securred  in  Proper  Places 
of  Safety  and  Two  Regulators  to 'Range  the 
People  Properly  in  A  line  for  Conveying  Water 
to  the  Engine  and  any  other  appointments 
Which  may  oe  thought  necessary  for  the  Year 
Ensueing. 

“Seventh,  That  the  Duty  of  Each  of  the  Above 
,Offici  fs  is  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  Person  chosen 
theri.o,  And  if  any  neglect  or  refuse  to  Perform 
the  syne  shall  for  such  Default  forfeit  and  pay  the 
Si"ioi  Two  Shillings,  And  Whoever  neglects  or 

-  ;es  to  Repair  to  any  Fire  which  may  Break 
s..  t  in  any  Other  Ward  or  District  in  this  Town, 
or  when  they  refuse  to  obey  the  Reasonable 
Orders  of  the  Officers  appointed  by  the  Company 
of  that  District,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  Sum  of 
Two  Shillings  (unless  Satisfactory  Reasofls  can 
be  Given  for  Every  Such  Neglect  or  Refusal; 
both  which  fines  to  be  paid  to  Our  Clerk  for  the 
use  of  this  Company. 

“ Eighth ,  That  if  a  Fire  break  out  in  any 
other  District  or  ward  in  Germantown,  We 
agree  to  Attend  at  the  Same  as  Soon  as  Possible, 
with  our  Engine,  Ladders,  Hooks,  Buckets  &c 
and  there  assist  to  the  Utmost  of  our  Power,  under 
the  Regulations  of  the  appointed  Officer  of  the 
Ward  or  District.  Where  such  Fire  is  broke  out 
and  Each  of  us  failing  of  our  Duty  herein  shall 
and  will  be  subject  to  Same  Fines  and  Forfiture 
to  the  Use  of  the  Company  we  belong  to  as  if 
guilty  in  our  Duty  at  a  Fire  Breaking  out  in  our 
own  District. 

“Ninth,  That  if  any  Person  or  Persons  takes 
away  any  of  the  ladders  or  hooks  belonging  to 
the  Company  from  their  or  any  of  their  Proper 
Places  Without  first  obtaining  the  Permission  of 
the  Overseer  therefor;  such  Person  or  Persons 
shall  forfeit  and  Pay  Five  Sh  llings  for  every 
such  offence  to  the  Clerk  for  the  u-e  aforesaid. 
But  upon  Application  being  made  to  the  Person 
who  has  the  Same  Under  care  any  neighbor 
may  have  the  Use  of  one  of  the  Ladders  for  one 
day,  paying  Six  Pence  for  the  use  thereof,  and 
Paying  all  Damages  if  it  be  Broke  or  destroyed; 
jProvided  that  if  any  of  the  ladders  or  Hooks  so 
[borrowed  he  not  Put  in  their  Proper  Place  at  or 
[before  half  an  Hour  after  Sunset  of  the  Same 
pg  of  the  Day  Whereupon  they  were  Bor- 


s'rowed.Duch  Borrower  shall  # forfeit  and  pay  for 
Such  Neglect  the  Sum  of  Five  Shillings  To  the 
Clerk  for  t£,e  Use  aforesaid. 

‘■'■J'endh,  That  the  First  Two  of  our  Company 
•named  on  the  list  be  Visitors  for  the  First  Quar¬ 
ter  and  the  next  Two  for  the  Second  Quarter 
(after  the  Date  hereof)  and  soon  every  i  wo  in 
Succession  each  two  their  Quarter  Shall  be 
called  Visitors,  whose  Duty  it  is  to  inspect  the 
Companys  Buckets  individually  an.d  See  Whether 
each  one  is  furnished  with  tnem  In  Proper  or¬ 
der,  and  are  fixed  in  Proper  Places  Easy  to  come 
Ut  on  ary  Immergency,  And  if  the  ladders, 
i£  jpk:i  &c  are  in  their  Proper  Places  and  in  Good 
{Repair  and  Report  to  the  Next  Meeting  of  the 
.Company  how  they  find  Mat' ers;  And  the  Clerk 
•Shall  furnish  Such  Visitors  With  the  Month  in 
(Which  they  arei  to  Preform  their  Visits  respec¬ 
tively  at  Every  .Quarterly  Meeting  that  each  may 
jkuow  his  business  for  the  Succeeding  three 
Mouths,  and  if  any  Neglect  or  Refuse  to  Preform 
their  Duty  punctually  by  going  from  House  to 
House  and  Place  to  Place  to  Inspect  as  aforesaid, 
Such  Negligent  Person  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the 
Sum  of  Five  Shillings  for  Every  Such  Neglect 
to  ye  Clerk  for  ye  Use  Aforesaid. 

“Eleventh,  That  if  any  of  the  Company’s 
Monie’s  is  to  be  laid  out;  a  New  Member  ad¬ 
mitted;  or  any  Alteration  to  be  made  in  anv  of 
(these  Articles,  the  Clerk  for  the  time  being  shall 
let  the  Company  have  timely  knowledge  of  the 
jintentions. — 

"  Twelfth,  That  the  Clerk  shall  receive  all 
(the Company's  Monie’s  and  fines  as  aforesaid, 
and  keep  a  fair  Account  thereof  in  a  book  to  be 
•provided  for  that  Purpose  at  the  charge  of  the 
Company,  &  at  the  Expiration  of  his  Year  sub¬ 
mit  his  accounts  to  the  Examination  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  or  a  Deputation  or  Com  mi  tee  of  them, 
and  Deliver  up  to  his  Successor  the  Balance  of 
the  Cash  and  all  Books,  Papers  and  Wtifings  in 
his  Hands  Belonging  to  the  Tompiny;  And 
Every  Clerk  shall  Give  Bond  in  Such  bum  as 
the  Company  shall  think  proper  &  to  Such  Per¬ 
sons  as  the  Company  may  Choose  Conditioned 
for  the  True  punc.ual  Performance  of  his  Trust 
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‘  Thirteenth ,  That  there  shall  be  do  A'tera-"' 
tions  made  in  any  of  these  Articles  without  the 
consent  at  Six  Parts  in  Seven  of  the  Company 
that  shall  be  met  at  any  of  the  appointed  Meet¬ 
ings  aforesaid.  And  the  members  To  have  pre¬ 
vious  and  timely  Notice  of  Such  Intention, 

“ Fourteenth ,  That  the  Names  of  all  the  Com¬ 
pany  shall  be  called  over  at  half  an  Hour  after 
ithe'aspointed  time  of  Meeting,  And  anymem- 
t>erth£@  Absent  shall  be  Subject  to  the  Fine  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  (Except  as  Aforesaid)  The  arti¬ 
cles  are  to  toe  Red  Over  at  Every  Meeting  and 
the  Accounts  fairly  stated  and  Laid  before  the 

Company  on  the  Day  of  Election. - 

“ Fifteenth ,  That  if  any  of  our  Company  Dies 
the  Widow  of  Such  Decedent  Shall  be  Assisted 
as  if  her  Husband  was  Living,  She  only  keeping 
the  Buckets  in  their  Proper  Order  and  Repair, 
a_nd  causing  them  to  be  sent  to  Every  Place  of 
jSfeaking  out  of  Fire  as  aforesaid. 

“In  Witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  Sev¬ 
erally  Set  our  Hands — 

Philip  Benzet 
f.  ST,  Jtnorr 
(George  Bringhurst 
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Daniel  Lucken 
Anthony  jofinson 

jos.  Johnson 
Jacob  Somer 
Chris.  Warner 
John  Leibert 
Jos,  Ferree 
Jacob  Coleman 
Melcher  Meng 
Chas.  Engle 
Andrew  Keath 
William  Ashmead 
Griffith  Jones 
Casper  Heft 
(George  Wunder 
his 

Jeremiah  x  Troudt 
m«rk 

Leonard  Sommer 
Owen  Fevious 
John  Cook 
Jacob  Bauman 
David  Desler 
Michael  Keyser  Excuse' 
Nov.  35  1809 
|  Mathias  Roop 
|  John  Dorean 
-  Conrad  Carpenter 
Charles  Macknett 


Jacob  Reger 
William  Bowman 
Anthony  Hergesheimer 
John  Stuckert 
John  Smith 
William  Stephensta 
Richd  Macartney 
James  Mathews 
George  Smith 
Clement  Bringhurst 
John  Svallinger 
Justus  Johnson 
Michael  Ritter 
Joseph  Cannon 
John  Schaeffer 
Abm  Garrigues 
John  Brooker 
Samuel  Waurmer 
William  B.  Leibert 
Jacob  Trippler 
John  Braner 
John  Smith 
Reuben  Haines 
Jacob  Smith 
Jacob  Wunder 
Joseph  Greene 
:d  William  Botten 
Charles  Pierce 
James  Ogilbe 
Jacob  Roop 
William  Bowen 


Jacob  Plovd 
R.  D.  Potter  At  the  re-  Harvey  Sharpless 
quest  of  R.  D  Potter  his  G.  Hergesheimer  Jr 
1  name  is  withdrawn  as  a  Jesse  C.  Acuff 
;  member  of  this  Company  Naaman  Keyser 
Sami  McDowell 


[David  Meredith 
John  Johnson  Jr 
W,  Harker, 
ganjuel  Bstton 
George  Riter 
Chas.  Drum 
B  iltes  Trout 
Henry  Bruner 
Derick  Keyser 
Benjamin  Lehman 
Michael  Meyers 
Isaac  Frankie 


Sami  Johnson  Jr 
Jacob  Fry 
John  Culp 
Mathw  Huston 
Wm.  Wunder 
Wm.  Meredith 
Win.  Sinclair 
Jacob  Greene 
William  Bringhurst 
Jacob  Emhardt 
William  Lehman 


. 
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Peter  Dedier  Quit  on  ac-  Robert  Thomas 


count  of  old  age 
John  Rose 
John  Fromberg 
John  Myer 

John  Crout  Quit  on  ac¬ 
count'd  ill  health 
Joseph  Ashmead 
Casper  W.  Haies 
Jacob  Shoemaker 
John  Salter,  Jr 
George  Bensel 
,  Stephen  Boisbrun 
Joseph  Jacob 
Robert  Bringhurst 
John  Robinson 
James  Ashmead 
Baltus  Beck 
John  Knor 


Sami.  Harvey 
Abrhatn  Schrack 
Reuben  Keyser 
John  M.  Brick 
Chas.  C.  Wilkins 
Enos  Kulp 
John  Rittenhouse 
William  R.  Thomas 
Stephen  Boisbrun 
John  R.  Thomas 
John  R  Johnson 
Jacob  B.  Thomas 
George  Meley 
Peter  Buddy 
Gideon  Keyser 
Charles  B.  Engle 
Elijah  Haupt 
Jacob  Unruh 


V  ,  ’ 


James  M.  Cmuekelvane  Osmond  Bailey 
T,  H.  Watmough  Horatio  Roop. 

Thos.  Naussalty 

This  is  a  comp  lete  list  of  members 
who  signed  the  art  icles  from  the  forma 
tion  of  the  company  in  1764  until 
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changedTnTo"the  Washington  Eire  Com¬ 
pany  in  1834.  A  few  of  the  first  names 
are  written  in  German  script,  and  so 
poorly  that  it  is  impossible  to  decipher 
them;  this  is  the  case,  too,  with  two  or 
three  in  English;  but  many  are  remark¬ 
ably  fine  signatures,  and  the  list,  as  a 
whole,  would  compare  favorably  with 
one  of  to-day.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
no  dates  to  indicate  the  time  of  signing, 
and  we  can  only  form  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  period.  After  most  of  the 
names  is  written  “removed,”  “dead.”  or 
“quit,”  though  a  few  ceased  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  for  other  reasons. 

Of  all  this  goodly  company,  the  last 
one  left  was  Charles  B.  Engle  (who 
died  a  couple  of  years  ago,  close 
to  eighty),  whose  family  have  been 
residents  of  the  town  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  The  names,  of  course,  were 
attached  as  the  persons  were  elected  to 
membership;  hence  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  were  well-known  to  many  of  the 
present  day. 

Unfortunately  the  minutes  of  the  com¬ 
pany  from  1764  to  about  1800  are  miss¬ 
ing,  and  we  have  to  depend  on  the  cash 
books  for  our  information  as  to  its  pro¬ 
gress,  though,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
the  first  meeting  of  the  citizens  to  or¬ 
ganize,  as  well  as  the  articles,  were 
copied  in,  so  that  probably  there  are 
thus  preserved  to  us  the  most  important 
events. 

Among  the  earliest  entries  in  the  cash¬ 
book  of  the  company  is  the  following  : 

“December  10th  1765  To  Cash  paid 
Sami  Shoemaker  a  remainder  as  p  his 
Rect /g  S13  D4.” 

This  was  for  the  “Shag-Rag,”  the  lit¬ 
tle  engine  whose  picture  we  have, 
though  how  or  why  it  obtained  the 
name  I  have  been  unable  to  learn.  It 
is  so  spoken  of  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Fellowship  Hose  Company  in  1839,  and, 
tradition  says,  it  was  always  so  known. 

This  may  be  as  appropriate  a  place  as 
any  to  give  a  full  account  of  what  is  now 
a  most  decided  curiosity.  It  was  built 
in  London,  by  Newsham  &  Rag,  prior 
to  1764,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  act 
either  as  a  suction  or  force  engine.  The 
body  is  a  wooden  trough  five  feet  long, 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  twenty-one 
inches  wide,  lined  with  copper  sneat E - 
ing.  It  rests  on  iron  axles  which  are 
permanently  attached  to  the  bottom; 
hence,  as  there  is  no  fifth  wheel,  it 
was  necessary,  when  a  corner  was  to  be 


turned,  10  litt  the  front 
ground  and  make  the 
ones.  The,  wheels  are 
ones  seventeen  inches  in 


wheels  from  the 
turn  on  the  hind 
solid  wooden 
diameter  and 


two  and  three  quarter  inches  thick, 
hound  with  heavy  iron  hoops  for  tires. 
In  the  rear  of  the  engine  are  two  upright 
copper  cylinders  fourteen  inches  high 
and  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter; 
in  these  the  pistons  alternately  worked, 
being  forced  up  and  down  by  two 
handles  five  feet  six  inches  long,  which 


Iff  parallel  tothe  engine  on  either  side. 
As  many  men  as  could  laid  hold  of  the 
handles,  and  working  them  up  and 
down  with  a  quick,  rapid  stroke,  ac¬ 
complished  what  they  then  considered 
wonderful  work.  Between  the  small 
cylinders  is  a  large  one,  also  of  copper, 
being  three  feet  six  inches  high,  live 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and 
increasing  to  seven  inches  at  the  top, 
out  of  which  comes  a  pipe,  having  Ht 
tached  to  it  by  a  movable  screw  joint 
the  copper-branch  pipe  called  the  goose 
neck.  By  the  peculiar  arrangement  of 
this  joint,  the  branch-pipe,  which  is  five 
feet  long  and  tgpers  to  a  half-inch 
nozzle,  can  be  tiirned  in  any  direction. 
When  the  engine  was  to  be  used  for  suc¬ 
tion,  there  was  an  opening  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  which  a  pipe  or  hose  could  be 
attached  and  lowered  into  a  well  or 
other  body  of  water  from  which  it  was 
desired  to  draw  a  supply.  As  the  en¬ 
gine  had  to  be  very  Close  to  the  burning 
building,  it  was  seldom  that  the  water 
could  be  obtained  in  this  way,  the  de¬ 
pendence  being  then  on  what  could  be 
passed  along  the  line  of  men,  women, 
and  boys,  in  leather  buckets.  To  pre¬ 
vent  damage  to  the  cylinders  from  pieces 
of  wood  or  other  objects  that  might  be 
in  the  water,  there  was  at  either  end  a 
space  partitioned  off  by  a  perforated 
sheet  of  copper,  into  which  each  bucket 
of  water  was  poured,  and  was  thus 
strained  before  passing  into  the  cylinder 
of  the  engine.  Along  the  side  of  the 
engine  was,  and  still  is,  printed  in  large 
letters,  “Germantown  1764  ”  On  a 
printed  paper  let  in  a  panel,  and  thus 
protected  somewhat,  though,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  not  enought  to  entirely  preserve 
it,  are  what  remains  of,  the  directions 
how  to  work  the  engine.  The  following 
is  still  legible  : 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  KEEPING 
ORDER. 


THE  ENGINE  IN 


“When  you  play  a  Stream  in  its  Full  Length, 
hold  the  Branch  steddy  sometime  :  Let  so  many 
men  work  with  their  hands  as  can  stand  on  each 
side,  take  quick  Strokes  from  Top  to  Bottom, 
When  you  play  by  Sucking  Pipe  [lost],  I(  it  has 
played  much  dirty  Water,  play  clean  water  to 
cleanse  the  Engine,  arter  the  inside  of  the  Cis¬ 
tern  is  well  wa-hed  and  oil  all  the  movable 
parts.’’ 

The  balance  of  the  d  rections  ai  e 
gone.  When  well  manned,  the  engine 
can  still  throw  a  stream  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  Tie 
"Shag-Rag”  was  probab  y  the  pride  of 
the  company  until  1796,  when  they  have 
an  entry  of  having  paid  Phillip  Mason 
“if  150-7-6”  for  a  new  engine.  The  two 
engines  seem  to  have  been  used  by  tfce 
Middle  Ward  Fire  Company  until  1819, 
when  the  “Shag-Rag”  passed  to  the 
Fellowship  Hose  Company,  an  offshoot 
from  the  parent  company.  By  1822  the 
Fellowship  found  it  too  antiquated,  and 
asked  permission  from  the  Middle  Ward 
F'ire  Company  to  sell  jt  and  use  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  towards  paying  for  a  larger  one. 
This  being  granted,  it  was  found  that 
the  desire  to  sell  was  easier  expressed 


7 


an  accompH^fTea,  ahdthe  effort  proved 
abortive.  It  was  tried  several  times 
later  at  a  price  of  fifty  dollars  but  not 
succeeding,  it  was  “Resolved  not  to  sell 
the  old  engine,”  so  that  it  has  been 
banded  down  to  our  times. 

The  minutes  show  that  it  was  occa¬ 
sionally  used,  as  at  a  fire  at  the  railroad 
bridge,  March  6,  1839,  when  the  report 
says  “it  worked  most  admirably.”  Its 
last  appearance  was  in  the  parade  of 
Oetober,  1865.  when  it  figured  as  a 
curiosity.  When  the  Fellowship  En¬ 
gine  Company  disbanded,  it  seems  to 
have  cost  more  perplexity  to  know  just 
what  disposition  they  should  make  of  it 
than  any  other  of  their  property.  At 
their  meeting,  held  May  11,  1871- 
“A  committee  of  three  were  appointed  to  put  in 
suitable  condition  and  present  to  the  Historical 
Society  of  Peuna.  the  small  hgnc}  engine  in 
possession  of  the  company  commonly  know11  as 
the ‘Shag-Rag.’ ” 

To  the  June  meeting  this  committee 
reported  having 

'‘seen  the  parties  and  not  being  able  to  dispose 
of  the  same  satisfactorily  to  themselves,  did  not 
present  the  same,” 

Then  an  effort  was  made  to  present  it  to 
Carncross  &  Dixey’s  minstrel  troupe, 
and,  this  failing,  in  1873  the  following 
resolution  passed  : 

“On  Motion,  ordered  that  the  committee  har¬ 
ing  charge  of  the  ‘Shag-Rag’  be  requested  lo 
bring  the  same  from  Nicetown  and  locate  it  in 
some  suitable  place  in  Germantown.” 

It  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
secretary  of  the  company,  W.  H.  Erc» 
hardt,  who  keeps  it  carefully  house  1  in 
the  office  of  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Germantown,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  takes  it  our  for  a  squirt,  finding 
that  when  the  leathers  get  wet  it  worl  s 
as  well  as  ever. 
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return  to  the  early  days  of 
company.  Among  the  contributors 
towards  the  purchase  of  the  first  engine, 
but  whose  names  appear  after  the  regu¬ 
lar  list,  are  William  Allen,  two  pounds, 
and  Israel  Pemberton,  three  pounds. 
The  prices  paid  for  some  artic’es  are  in 
great  contrast  to  those  of  our  day,  nails 
being  nine  pence  per  pound,  for  in¬ 
stance;  they  were,  of  course,  hand¬ 
made,  and  with  the  same  qualities  as 
our  own  wrought  ones.  Oa  February 
14.  1771,  appears  this  entry  :  “To  Chris¬ 
topher  Sawer  for  printing  ye  Articles 
for  ye  Compy  £1" 

The  War  of  me  Revolution  seems  to 
have  overshadowed  all  thought  of  the 
fire  company,  as,  after  an  entry  made  on 
February  28,  1777,  a  blank  occurs  until 
December  6,  1782,  when  the  tollowing 
explanation  is  offered  for  the  seeming 
neglect  of  duty  : 

The  Company  not  haveing  met  for  Several 
years  past,  there  remains  at  p  esert  in  the 
hands  of  Jos.  Johnson  (late  Clerk  &  Treasurer) 
£ 2S10  D6  iu  the  following  different  kinds  of 
Money  Viz  Old  Paper  £0  15.0;  Resolve,  0.2.3; 
Commonwealth,  0.0.9;  Congress,  1.12  6;  is 
£2  10.6. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Treas¬ 
urer  found  trouble  in  realizing  on  some 
of  these  funds,  as  on  November  26, 
1788,  he  claims  credit,  “loss  in  paper 
money  ^’iSio  ”  It  was  in  1796,  I  judge 
from  the  entries,  they  erected  their  new 
house  on  the  Haines  property,  the  spot 
now  forming  the  south  corner  of  Main 
street  and  Walnut  lane, 

What  the  motive  was  which  led  the 
company  to  start  this  branch  house  can 
not  be  learned  from  the  minutes,  but  as 
their  new  engine  and  other  apparatus 
which  tl  ey  housed  here  was  much  more 
preteniious  than  the  little  “Shag-Rag,” 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  re¬ 
ceived  more  attention  than  the  old  Mar¬ 
ket  Squa  e  house,  so  that  by  iSry,  when 
a  party  of  young  men  weie  willing  to 
organize  a  new  company,  provided  the 
latter  was  cpdefj  to  them  by  the  Middle 
Ward  Comp  my,  they  had  little  trouble 
in  having  their  wish  gratified,  aid 
eventua|ly  becojning,  4s  we  shall  see 
later,  the  Fellowship  fire  fSngine  Com¬ 
pany  puring  t pe  period  between  1796 
and  1819  the  entries  sometimes  allude  to 
|the  upper,  anjl  somptiypes  to  the  lower 
engines,  or  houses,  showing  conclu¬ 
sively  that  they  were  at  that  time  one 
and  the  same  company,  pfae  cash  book 
shows  from  \yhoqi  the  material  for  the 
new  upper  hopse  was  purchased,  as 
well  as  the  new  engine.  On  November 
24,  1796,  the  Treasurer  claimed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  credits  ; 

To  pash  paid  Conrad  Carpenter  £ySyD]4-  T° 
do  Benjamin  Lehman  ,^3Su  D}4  To  do  Casper 
\y.  Hafnes  fo Scantling  boards  etc  as  pgr  Bill 
and  Workpiens  Wagfs  for  building  the  new 
Engine  hopse  ^2oSi2ps.  fo  ca^h  paid  J,awr 
rence  Fronk  ana  others  for  Painting  the  pngine 
houses  £gc^Dn.li.  To  Amount  of  cash  paid  to 
Phillip  Mason  for  the  new  fjngine  as  per  his 
receipts  ^150-7-6,  To  Melcher  Mengs  corpmisr 
sion  fgr  collecting  £ 2:5-0. 

At  the  quarterly  mating  of  the  members 
of  the  Jtpd'Ue  Ward  Fire  Company,  held 


‘ 


at  the  nouse  of  Charles  STacknett,  No- 
vember  ?§  i8of,  the  following  resolu 
tion  was  offered  > 

It  was  •  oved  by  Dr.  Shaw  and  Seconded  that 
at  the  next  Yearly  Meeting  the  Members  sup  to- 
gether  at  seven  o'clock  at  the  house  of  Charles 
Macnett, 

Thus  early  showing  a  convivial  spirit 
which  seems  to  have  been  characteristic 
of  the  Volunteer  Department  during  its 
existence. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting,  held  May  27, 
1802.  at  the  house  of  Anthony  Herges- 
heimer, — 

Justus  Fox  and  Mr.  Mechlin  Sen  informed  the 
Members  pr-  sent  that  they  were  deputed  by  the 
Members  of  the  Lower  Ward  Fire  Company  to 
propose  to  this  Meeting  a  union  of  the  different 
Companies  id  Germantown' and  td  apply  fbr  an 
Act  of  Inttorpofatidn.  v\  _  ■  ; 

No  action' seems  fo  have  been  taken 
on  this  proposition,  and  the  matter  was 
at  the  time  presumably  dropped,  to  be 
taken  up  tbe  fiddle  Ward  Company, 
as  etnanafipg  from  fhetn,  as  we  shall  see 
at  their  spepial  feting  held  May  3^ 
1813  a"d  to  mpet  with  a  similar  fate 'at 
the  hapds  of  the  fjpper  and  Lower 
Wards.  ‘ 

4t  a  yearly  meeting.  h*]d  at  Charles 
Macnett’s,  February  34,  {§02,  the  fol 
lowing  was  offered  > 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Persons 
appointed  to  range  the  People  do  wear  some  dis¬ 
tinguishing  Badge  &  that  the  respective  Mem¬ 
bers  do  meet  together  on  Monday  Evening  next 
and  agree  to  the  same- Resolved  that  Dr  Beti- 
sall,  Mr.  Fron  berger,  Mr.  Bruner,  and  Mr  G 
Ashmead  be  a  Committee  to  wait  upon  th“  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ward  Fire  Com¬ 
panies  at  their  next  Meeting  and  reques*  their 
concurrence  in  the  same,  in  order  that  a  uniform 
System  may  prevail  among  the  different  Fire 
Companies. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  company  held  at 
the  house  of  Anthony  Hergesheimer, 
May  26,  1803,  this  committee  reported  as 
follows :  s  .1  1  1 

Mr.  Bruner  one  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
confer  >with  (The  othfer'Companies  tt>  fix  oh  some 
distinguishing'  Badge'  f  f  the  officers  reports 
that  the  same  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Budves 
procured,  -n  t  s  -  ■  C  l  “  !;  7 

We  have  in  this  the  first  step  towards 
the  adoption  of  a  unifofm  which  half  a 
century’ afterwards  beca'jne  speh  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  volunteer  firemen’s 
outfit,  ^t  thfs  same  trjeetirig  file  visit¬ 
ing  committep  “report  tbpfthe  Ladder 
House  npxt  to  ^fr.  Qeorge  Wanders  is 
in  bad  order,  ft  was  m-  ygd  and  sec 
onded  that  Mr.  Engle  apd  Mr  Bruner 
be  requested  to  have  the  Ladder  House 
properly  repaired.”  These  gentlemen 
reported  to  a  meeting  on  August  25, 
1803,  “That  a  new  Ladner  House  would 
be  necessary,  and  that  Mr.  Wunder  on 
whose  land  the  present  one  stands  will 
not  permit  a  new  one  to  be  erected.” 
Accordingly  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  build  a  new  one,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  show  what  site  they  selected.  The 
members  at  this  period,  1803,  consisted 
of  the  following  :  ->  _> 

John  ieibert.  John  Small,  MelcLor  Ming, 
Charles  'Engle,-  Wm.  Ashrfiead,  '  Casper  Heft 
George"  Wunder.' Jake  Cook,  Michael  Ke>Ner, 
Mathias  Jto°p,  Hehry  Bruner,  Valentine  cylin¬ 
der,  Beujafhin,  Leh-man,  peter  Dedier 


ton,  George  Riter,  Jacob'  Fry,  Hugh  Q  sh  ,'w 
Jacob  Reger,  John  Culp,  Matthew  Hotter,  WiL 
Jiam  Bowman,  Antho  y  Hergesheimer,  John 
Nuckhart,  William  Hewenson,  Samuel  Blair, 
Jr.,  Richard  Macartney, 

The  town  was  progressing,  and  had 
other  amusements  than  its  fire  engines, 
as  the  following  indicates.  At  the  meet¬ 
ing  held  February  i,  1806,  it  was  “moved 
and  seconded  that  Courad  Carpenter  be 
desired  to  move  the  Ladders  at  the  Mar-  | 
ket  House  to  the  outside  or  under  Mr. 
Taylors  Billiard  Room  if  he  will  give 
permission.”  To  keep  the  ladders  in 
their  proper  place  was  a  source  of  con¬ 
stant  trouble  to  the  company,  as  the 
neighbors  found  it  a  very  convenient 
place  to  get  one  when  they  needed)  it, 
and  would  then  fail  to  return  it;  so  the 
following,  was  passed  at  a  meeting  : 

It  bemg  ^reported  by-  a  member  present  that 
the  ladders,  have  .  oiten  been,  taken  trom  their 
places  without  permission  of  the  persons  who 
have  the  care  of  them,  it  was  moved  and  sec¬ 
onded  that  when  any  of  the  members  saw  Either 
of  the  ladders  taken  away  that  he'be  authorized 
to  mtmne'by  whht  authority  it  wa!$  ahd'thaf  if 
it  shilll  appear  f^ktth'eyjiive  been  taken  with- 
lly  khowledge  of  eifhey  of  the  persons  desig¬ 
nate^  to  care  for  them,  that  those  removing 
places^  re<lUeSted  tb  return  them  to  thejr  proper 

'fhe  Middle  Ward  Company  seems  to 
have  fy;en  t£e  jpost  progressive  of  the 
fire  pomfiames,  and  it1  is,  therefore,  pot 
surprising  to  find  tjie  following  offered 
ftt  fbp  meeting  held  February  2§,  i§0<j  ; 

Resolvgd  tjiat  a  Committee  bf  appointed  tp 
ppnfey  wtlh  Committees  from  the  different  Wire 
Companies  of  Germantown,  if  such  Committees 
shall  be  appointed,  to  consider  upon  the  propriety 
of  appointing  a  standing  Committee  in  each 
Ward,  for  the  purpose  of  Collecting  Subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  relief  of  any  member  of  a  Fire  Com¬ 
pany  in  Germantown,  who  may  suffer  by  Fire 
provided  the  sufferer  shall  accept  such  assis’ 
tance.  The  following  Committee  was  appointed 
Dr.  Bensell,  Dr.  Belton,  George  Riter,  Conrad 
Carpenter,  John  Smith,  Samuel  Blair.  , 

Resolved  that  the  above  Committee  be  impow- 
ered  to  state  to  the  different  Fire  Companies  the 
necessity  of  having  a  hose  ot  -sufficient:  length  for 
the  joint  use  of  the  thfee<  Companies  to  be  bsftrl 
tor  equally,  and1  kept 'in  the  taosf  'appropriate! 
engine  House.  *■  P  »»*  <-  ^  )•  v 

1  pn  the  "loth  of  M§y  fo}lov?ing,  Mr. 
Slatf,  of  th^fe  coffiqi}ttee,  peportfH  that 
Companies  rejected  both  pro- I 
posals  as  useless.  As  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  company  was  becom¬ 
ing  irksome  to  the  members,  Dr.  Ben¬ 
sell,  Dr.  Betton  and  Conrad  Carpenter 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  see  what 
copld  b?  donp,  and  reported  the  follow, 
ingat  a  meeting  held  August  28,  1806  :  ! 

Whereas  it  appears  to  this  Company  that  the  1 
Inhabitants  owning  Property  to  a  considerable 
value  in  theVicmity  of  Germantown  Subjected 
alike  to  theAccidents  ot  hre  with  those  in  said  I 
town  and  that  the  said  fire  Company  having  in-  | 
cured  Much  Hxpense  in  the  purchase  of  fire  En¬ 
gines  Ladders  Hose  and  other  Necessary  arti- 
cles  to  protect  their  properly  from  Fire  they  ! 
hope  it  will  meet  the  Approbation  of  such  as 
Possess  property  as  above  stated  to  Subscribe 
what  each  may  think  proper  toward  defraying 
Necessary  Expenses  which  are  Annuly  Injur¬ 
ing  towards  the  Support  of  the  Institution. 

As  a  result  these  householders  came 
to  their  aid  with  the  amounts  named  : 

"  J.-Ro.set.  Si.oo;  Elison  &  Tohn  Perott.  $5.00; J* 


J  Worrell,  $1.00;  John  Stodart,  $  .00; 
gles,  socts. ;  Stephen  Dutile,  $5.00;  Mr.  Cappeir, 
Si.oo;  Henry  Kirtz,  $1,00;  Missis  Spencer,  $1.10: 
Thomas  Armat,  $5.00. 

It  was  not  until  1807  that  they  became 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  new 
currency  of  the  country  to  trust  them¬ 
selves  with  keeping  their  accounts  in  it; 
and  even  then,  they  placed  over  the  dol¬ 
lar  column  a  capital- D  for  dollars,  and 
over  the  cents,  a  capital  C.  After  a 
time,  however,  they  got  the  matter 
straightened  out  properly.  At  a  quar¬ 
terly  meeting,  held  May  25th,  1*09,  at 
Anthony  Hergesheimer’s,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  repair  the  engine,  also 
the  house.  At  the  yearly  meeting  of 
the  Middle  Ward  Fire  Company,  held  at 
Thomas  Vapault’s,  King  of  Prussia, 
“Committees  were  appointed  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purposes.  Overseers  of  the 
Large  Engine.  Overseers  of  the  Small 
Engine.  To  form  a  Lane  to  the  Large 
Engine.  To  form  a  Lane  to  the  Small 
Engine.  Inspectors  of  Fire.  To  assist 
in  getting  the  goods  from  the  fire- 
Overseers  of  Upper  Ladders.  Overseers 
of  Lower  Ladders.”  The  committee  to 
oversee  the  small  engine  consisted  of 
Robert  Bringhurst,  Clement  Bringhurst 
and  Benjamin  Lehman,  while  William 
Bowman,  Wm.  Stevenson  and  Henry 
Bruner  were  the  committee  to  form  a 
lane  to  the  large  engine.  At  the  same 
meeting  it  was  resolved  that  any  mem¬ 
ber  belonging  to  the  company  could 
have  the  use  of  any  of  its  ladders  at  the 
rate  of  sixpence  per  day,  and  any  one 
not  a  member  to  pay  one  shilling  six 
pence. 

On  February  28,  1812.  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  held  at  Charles  Macknett’s,  it 
was  resolved  “that  if  any  neighbor  or 
member  of  the  company  shall  provide  a 
horse  for  the  conveyance  to  any  fire 
within  the  limits  of  the  three  different 
wards  of  the  fire  company  he  being  the 
first  for  said  conveyance  shall  receive 
trom  this  Company  the  sum  of  $2.  for 
the  same.”  This  probably  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  system  of 
having  the  apparatus  taken  to  the  fire 
by  horses.  From  the  cash  account  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  as  there  are  few  entries  showing 
money  to  have  been  paid  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

At  a  special  Meeting  of  the  middle  ward  fire 
Company  held  May  31st,  i§i3  at  the  house  of 
Charles  Macknett  in  iderraantown,  it  was  unan¬ 
imously  agreed  that  a  committee  of  four  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  wait  on  the  upper  and  lower  ward  fire 
companies  on  the  expedience  ot  having  the  three 
Companies  incorporated  in  one  body. 

The  committee  appointed  consisted  of 
JSamuel  Harvey,  Conrad  Carpenter, 
Jacob  Fry  and  William  Lehman.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  company  held  at  the 
bouse  of  Michael  Righter,  August  25, 
1814,  this  committee  reported  : 

They  have  never  been  called  qpon  by  either 
of  the  other  committees,  and  theief>r  suppose 
the  object  is  abandoned  by  them,  and  now  pray 
to  be  discharged.  J  1 

Which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

- ‘  — -  ;  ■ 
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^meeting  oFlhe  Company  He 
February  29,  1816,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  clerk.  receive  as  compensation  for 
his  services  the  sum  of  $2  per  annum. 
The  first  mention  of  hose  is  at  the 
manual  meeting,  held  at  Charles 
'  Mackpett’s.  February  27,  18x7,  when  a 
committee  report  the  old  hose  not 
worth  greasing  apd  are  “directed  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  new  one  for  the  small  Engine, 
and  may  extend  the  length  of  it  to  80 
feet.”  The  old  one  was  60  feet.  On 
the  ?8th  of  August  following,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing,  they  report  the  hose  *  to  be  done  on 
Saturday  next  Aug.  30  at  a  cost  of  $50.” 
From  about  1810  to  1825  the  meetings 
were  alternately  held  at  Charles  Mack- 
nett’s,  Anthony  Hergesheimer’s,  Joseph 
Tripler’s,  Thomas  Vapault’s,  Michael 
Righter’s  and  Jacob  Wander’s.  Among 
the  more  active  members  about  1824 
were  Wm.  Rehman,  Reuben  Haines, 
jSebrge  ^ensel,  M.  p.,  a!nd  John  Knorr, 
while  in'  1834  they  were  Samuel  Harvey, 
Sapiuel  McDowell,  John  Rittenhouse, 
Caiman  and  Reuben  Keyser,  Benjamin 
Redhefier  and  peorge  Hergeshtimer, 
pnd  in  1856  Thomas  McDowell  and  John 
S.  Rittenhouse. 

At  the  annpal  meeting  held  February  26th, 
1S18  at  the  house  of  Charles  Macknett  the  com- 
-  mitt’ee  on  raising  a  hose  company  made  report 
-fiat  a  certain  number  qf  young  men  are  wiliing 
,  1  o  ntake  up  a  hose  company  on  tha  condition  of 
deceiving  from  this  contpany  the  newhoseto- 
i.o-'thtsr  with  the  exclusive  right  of  the  small  en- 

'  i'  ;.’ne, 

4  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
el  tth  these  young  men,  consisting  of 
tg  jiam  Garrigues,  James  Ashmead, 
j  inLonrad  Carpenter  and  Dr.  George  Sen¬ 
se).  This  committee  reported  to  a 
special  meeting,  held  March  6,  1818, 
wfieo  it  was  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
piake  a  copy  of  the  articles  agreed  upon 
and  that  the  President  sign  the  same, 
and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap 
pointefi  to  exchange  articles  with  the 
hp§e  pompany,  and  to  deliver  the  en¬ 
gine  anfi  hose  acfoidingly.  By  these 
S  Articles  the  hose  company  were  to  have 
the  apparatus  as  long  as  they  had  twelve 
members  or  over,  and  they  then  was  to 
pejnain  in  the  old  house  where  they 
then  were,  anfi  the  members  of  the  fire 
pompany  were  to  have  the  privilege  of 
proceeding  to  a  fire  with  the  engine  and 
hose  if  no  member  of  the  hose  company 
was  at  the  house,  though  upon  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  one  or  more  members 
they  were  jo  bfi  immediately  sur¬ 
rendered. 

At  a  rpeeting  February  25,  1819,  held 
at  Charies  Mapknett’s,  “the  Committee 
o  Procure  a  fipsp  Carriage  Report  they 
rave  procured  a  Rose  Carriage  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  which  is  $30  84  cents  and  upon 
1  Examination  the  Committee  Found  the 
gngine  House  at  the  Market  was 
sufficiently  large  Enough  for  both  the 
engine  and  the  hose  Carriage.” 

The  visiting  committee  were  particu¬ 
larly  severe  on  those  who  mislaid  their 
buckets  or  used  them  for  domestic  pur~ 


AT  tnvs  meeting,  JHhe  Visiting 
Committee  Report  they  found  all  things 
in  order  except  Jacob  Regers  Buckets 
were  not  in  place.  Resolved  that  Jacob 
Regers  Pay  a  fine  of  Five  shillings  for 
not  having  his  Buckets  in  their  Place.” 

On  February  24,  1820,  at  the  annual 
meeting,  “The  Visiting  Committee  Re¬ 
port  they  found  all  things  In  Order  ex¬ 
cept  Samu'el  Harveys  Buckets  had  some 
grains  of  Corh  in  them  whereby  he  has 
incurred  the  fine  of  five  shillings.” 

1  At  the  following  meeting  he  seems  to 
have  cleared  his  skirts  of  using  the 
buckets  for  improper  purposes,  as  he 
Was  exonerated-  from  paying  the  fine, 
though  it  certainly  had  a  suspicious 
look.  1  At  a  Stated  meeting  of  the  Mid- 
file' War'd  Fire’ Company,  held  at  Jacob 
Trippier’s, 1  November  27,  1823,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  communication  was  received 
|  om  the  Middle  \^ard  Hose  Company  : 

Gentlemen,  The  Committee  of  Superinten- 
daSbce’  appointed'  by  the  Fellowship  Hose  Com¬ 
pany  beg  leave  to  Represent  to  your  Honorable 
6odv  that  they  havf-  lroin  experience  found  that 
the  Engine  presented  to  them  under  Restrictions 
is1  insufficient  and  by  no  means  Calculated  to 
render  'tfiat'  effect  wished,  they  therefor  have 
Ihrough  Ihe  latfdablefipifit  of  the  Inhabitants  ot 

iSermhiitown  Received.’ . which  Sum 

5ot  Being  sufficient  they  beg  leave  to  request  thg 
grant  oPsaiT  Enginfe  to  dispose  ol  towards  de¬ 
fraying  'the  expense'  of  a  new  one  (Signed) 
Ben?  Eebman,'  Jr.,  John  Green,  Charles  M.  Pas- 
tor&s,  John  W.  Ashmeqd,  ComtjriUee. 

1  Resdfved,  that'  the  IR3e  Company  may  ex¬ 
change  tfie' old  one  tor  a  new  engme  placing  the 
hew  one  in  the  house  now  occupied  with  the  old 
one  and  the  new  one  to  be  under  the  regulations 
now  Existing  between  that  Company  and  this. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Jacob  S.  Won¬ 
ders,'  Rebruary  2fi,  1824,  on  motion, 
r‘Resolyed,  that  the  fire  &  hose  com¬ 
panies  rescind  all  agreements  made 
heretofore.'”  'This  resolution  seems  to 
have  been  necessitated  by  the  objection 
the  hose  company  had  to  receiving 
tfie  apparatus  subject  to  restriction.  A 
Ujptiph  was  then  offered  : 

Resolved  unanimously  that  this  company  sur- 
rentier  all  rights  and  interests  in  the  small  en¬ 
gine,  hqse  apparatus,  and  their  aPPu’te,n?uce? 
now  in  tfie  engine-house  qn  the  Market  house 
ground  irnder  the  Fellowship  Bose  company  of 
He  middle  ward  in  Gtn.  provided,  that  the 
said  Fellowship  Bose  Company  continue  to  keep 
tfie  here-by  granted  engine  or  qny  one  substi- 
Ul ted  on  the  Market  bouse  ground, 

This  was  satisfactory  and  was  signed 
by  Wm.  'Eehman,  President  of  the  fire 
company,  and  Benj.  fiehman,  Jr.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  hose  company.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  Chas.  Macknett’s,  August  30, 
1827,  the  following  was  presented  : 

Resnected  Company,  A  number  oi  young  men 
of  Gtif  thinking  their  services  might  be  of  use  in 
time  of  fire  have  formed  themselves  in  to  an  asso¬ 
ciation  under  the  name  of  the  Fellowship  Bucket 
Company  of  Gtn.  and  have  purchased  a  wagon 
aaTa  considerable  number  of  buckets  which  will 
be  kept  at  the  house  of  the  Fellowship 'lose 
Company  at  the  Market  Bouse  tor  the  purpose 
supplying  water  to  the  Eugines  of  the  middle 
ward  of  Gtn.  (Signed)  Wm.  Green  Chas.  Ash¬ 
mead,  Theodore  Runkle,  Wm.  Fryhoffcr. 

Their  proposition  was  accepted  and  $30 
was  donated  to  assist  them.  At  a  meeting 
at  the  house  of  Wm.  Bowen  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  tompany  should  join  the 
Eire  'Associatioh  of  Philadelphia-)  After 


raising  ^5°  nec£SSaify*fitfl  IflY^^urpose, 

the  comfiiittee,  at  a  rpeeting  held  May 
36,  1^31,  reported  “thfltthe  Fire  Associa¬ 
tion  Faying  examined  their  apparatus  did 
jjqt  deenj  it  expedient  to  adrqit  them  to 
pipmbership  oh  account  of  the  condi 
tion  of  their  engine.”  So  the  money  was 
ptfierpd  returned  to  the  subspribers. 

4t  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Middle 
Ward  pire  Cppipapy,  held  at  the  house 
of  ^.bram  Schrack,  August  29,  1833, 
^The  building  committee  report  they 
have  sold  the  old  engine-house  for  $14, 
and  contracted  for  a  hew  one  which  will 
postfps.”  At  a  stated  jneeting  held  at 
flje  house  of  Peter  JJuddy,  February  27. 
4834,  “‘fjje  committep  to  procure  torches 
and’  frupipetg  report  that  they  have  pre¬ 
formed  th§t  service  and  deposited  them 
jpi|e  engine  hopse.’’  This  meeting  tit 
Ruddy’s  was  tile  last  of  the  Middle  Ward 
Fire  Company,  as  without  any  entry  on 
their  minutes  regarding  a  change  of 
name  we  find  their  next  minutes  headed 
as  follows  : 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Washington  Fire 

ft  Company  held  at  the  house  of  Peter  Buddy  May 
29th,  1834,  etc. 

In  1S45  Joshua  R.  Johnson  was  elected 
Secretary  and  for  some  time  thereafter 
the  meetings  were  held  in  the  Concord 
School  House.  The  Secretary  being  a 
Friend,  the  dates  were  in  plain  form.  | 

A  stated  Meeting  oi  the  Washington  Fire  Co,  j 
was  held  at  the  Concord  School  House  on 
28th  of  2nd  Mo  1850,  at  the  request  of  the  owners 
of  the  property  on  which  the  engine  house 
stands  the  Engineers  are  directed  to  have  the 
side  doors  closed  and  fastened  as  they  have 
altered  the  arrangements  of  the  lot  so  as  to 
render  it  useless  to  the  Co. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Concord 
School  House,  May,  1856,  ‘‘The  Com¬ 
mittee  to  purchase  the  property  on 
Haines  St  report  having  purchased  same 
for  the  sum  of  $400.” 

Having  thus  acquired  a  property  of 
their  own  they  took  the  following  steps 
to  perfect  themselves  from  individual 
liabilities  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Washington  Fire  Co  held 
at  the  Concord  School  House  March  5<h  1857,  Or. 
motion  John  S.  Haines,  the  Pres,  and  J.  S.  Pit- 
ten  bouse  were  appointed  to  secure  an  act  of  our 
legislature  incoporating  the  company. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  same  place, 
May,  1858,  proposals  being  offered  for 
building  the  new  house,  that  of  Chas. 
Miller’s  was  found  to  be  the  lowest,  and 
“the  building  committee  were  author¬ 
ized  to  enter  into  the  contract  with  him 
to  build  the  engine  house  for  the  sum 
of  $1760.”  At  a  stated  meeting  of  the 
company  held  at  their  house  March 
3,  1859.  this  being  apparently  the  first 
n'eld  in  the  new  building,  when  the 
“Committee  on  disposal  of  the  old 
house  report  that  they  have  sold  the 
same  for  $15  Report  accepted  and 
committee  discharged  ” 

In  1866  the  members  were  as  follows  : 


Toseph  Mawson,  Jacob  Kiple,  John  Hagar, 
George  Brooks,  Levi  Heffner,  I.  Eider,  Geo  J.  . 
Wolf  Robert  Anderson,  W.  Bennett,  John 
I  Doyle,  W.  F.  Keyser,  Michael  Gleeser,  John  j  \ 


W'a'lsh  cilartesTf.' WoTf,  James  Martin,  Samuel 
Greaser,  John  Boffuer.  Henry  Boyce,  Ch.isUan 
Shingle,  Tames  Magee,  Charles  W.  Wunder, 
ChasS  W.  Young,  Edward  Keiper,  Fred  Payran, 

E  lward  M.  Harkinson,  George  Boisburn.  Chas 
Tones,  William  Dnruh,  John  Bennis,  George 
Graham  I.  Brett,  Edward  Warner,  Samuel  o. 
Ha<mr.  ’Honorary  members— John  Rittenhouse, 

Chas  B.  Engel,  Thos.  McDowell,  John  S.  Ritten¬ 
house,  Daniel  S.  Jacoby,  JohnS.  Hame^Samuel 
Johnson,  William  Chancellor,  John  Williams, 
Patrick  Belgin,  Henry  Benner,  Gideon  Keys  r, 
Richard  Johnson,  A.  M.  Smith,  Jas.  J.  Muller, 
W.  S.  Righter,  John  Harkinson,  Samuel  Ritten¬ 
house,  S.  Wallace  Capt  Prank  £euff  Wm. 
Mehl,  Robert  Riley  E.  T.  l  lers,  C  K.  Miskey, 

Tames  Ruch,  Windham  Stokes,  Ihus.  Parker, 

E  Hansel,  H.  Cooley,  J.  C.  Ruch,  Wm.  Bennell, 
D.  Robbins. 

The  officers  at  this  date  were  as  fob 
lows  * 

President,  C.  K.  Miskey;  Vice  presifent, 
Thomas  McDowell;  Secretary,  W™.  S.  Righter  , 
Financial  Secretary,  T.  A,  McDowed,  f  reasure  , 
John  Rittenhouse;  Directors,  Wm- 
Frank  Cooley,  John  Phillips,  James  £ld^s  a“d 
John  Robbins;  Trustees,  John  fJitteriliouse  C.  B 
Rncde  and  S.  Tacoby;  Representative  to  tfie 
Board  of  Directors,  Thos.  A.  McDowell,  Keprer 
sentative  to  the  Fire  Association,  Wm.  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

Donations  at  this  date  were  received 
from  Major  Firth,  $20;  Mr.  Cope,  $5- 
The  fires  which  they  attended  were 
numerous  and  some  at  long  distances, 
as  the  report  at  the  August  meeting, 
1866,  shows  a  house  on  I^aurel  street; 
Johnson’s  store,  Main  street;  factory, 
Hillsdale  street;  Filler’s  Rope  Walk; 
Tacony  Works,  Frankford;  Tuggers 
barn,  Nicetown.  These  were  just  the 
work  of  a  month.  On  December  fi,  1866, 
they  received  an  invitation  front  the 
pastor  and  vestry  to  attend  service  in  St. 
Luke’s  Church,  at  which  time  the  seats 
would  be  free.  The  invitation  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  On  July  12,  i8fi7,  they  received 
the  following  communication  from  t He 
Fire  Zouaves,  which  was  peered  pled 
and  from  which  nothing  app-ars  to  have 
come : 

Headquarters  Fire  Zouaves 
Hook  &  Ladder  Co. 

To  the  Officers  and 


Hall  of  Empire 

Philada  June  8th  1867. 
members  of  Washington  Fiie 


Co 


the 

zation  to  be 'composehpfflefjy  of  ^kmtjer^pl  the 
Philadelphia  Fire  Department  and  to  pe  |noi>yp 
as  the  Fire  Zouaves.  The  movement  has  been 
inaugurated  by  the  formation  of  company  A, 
comDOsed  chiefly  of  Members  and  friends  of  the 
Empire  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  and  they 
feel  assured  with  your  countenance  and  support 
that  they  will  be  enabled  to  organize  a  regiment 
that  will  do  honor  to  the  Department  and  credit 
tc  the  city.  The  Meetings  are  held  every  Tues¬ 
day  evening  at  8  ock  at  the  hall  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  and  a  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  such  of  your  Members 
and  their  friends  who  may  desire  to  participate. 
Very  respectfully  your  obt  servant  ^  MarUn 

Secretary. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  November 
25  1867,  at  which  the  (Jeath  of  thejr  late 
Chief  Engineer,  David  iyt.  Lyle.  was  an: 
nounced,  when  a  motjoii  was  made  and 
carried  to  drape  the  house  in  mourning. 

At  the  meeting  of  April  9,  1868,  the 
Soldiers’  Monument  began  to'  take 
shape,  as  follows  :  * 

A  communication  was^  presented  from  Post 


"NaTirG  A  R  desiring  the  company  to' select  three 
Delegates  to  represent  them  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Soldiers  Monument  Association  to  be  held  at  the 
Town  Hall  May  19th  1868  at  8ock  Pity,  the  at>ove 
communication  was  ordered  fo  bp  laid'  on  thp 
table. 

At  thi3  time  they  met  wi{h  a  sad  los§, 
as  the  following  minute  shows  : 

On  motion  it  was  moved  and  seconded  thgt  a 
committee  of  3  be  appointed  to  see  whether  a 
warrant  was  issued  la  if  so  wbefhfer  anyt|iihg 
can  be  done  in  reference’  to  the  inah  tyho  shg{ 
the  dog  “Washy.”  1  1  '  1 

They  heid  an  adjourned  meeting  May 
13.  i87°, 

lor  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  report  of  R.  M. 
Johnson  Delegate  to  the  convention  which  met 
on  Monday  evening  May  9  the  Town  Hall  for 
the  purpose  of  making  airangements  for  the 
Decorations  of  Soldiers  §t  Sailors  praves  on  the 
30th  of  June  1870.  Mr.  R'.  M.  Johnson  made  the 
following  report  that  he  had  attended  said  copt 
vention,  and  that  there  waS  a  number  'df  Soci¬ 
eties  and  also  the  Franklin  Engine  and  Gbr- 
mantown  Hose  Companies  represented.  It  was 
the  wish  of  the  convention  that  the  different 
Societies  would  turn  out  with  dark  clothes 
and  white  gloves.  He  also  stated  that  they 
would  like  the  different  Companies  to  procure' hH 
the  flowers  they  could  get.  Qn  motion  the  re¬ 
port  ot  Mr.  Johnson  was  received  and  he  was 
continued  a  Delegate  with  instructions  to  inform 
the  Post  that  this  Company  iuteriijed  to  particU 
pate  in  the  Parade.  The  following  persons  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  Confer  with  the  oth^r 
Companies  in  regard  to  procuring  abaiid  of  Mnsic 
for  the  coming  Parade.  Committee  W.  F.  Key- 
ser,  Wm.  Bennett,  &  G.  W.  Rarsner. 

They  failed  to  secure  the  banfl,  bpt 
went  over  the  route,  whiph  wag  from 
Town  Hall  to  Fishery's  lapg  and 
thence  to  Chestnut  Kf i  11,  retgrnipg 
by  the  railroad,  an$  dpcoratjng  the 
graveyards  on  the  way.  Thpre  was  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  between  tbe  com¬ 
pany  and  the  Columbia,  probably  on 
account  of  eapb  claiming  tbe  game 
number,  which  found  expression  in 
fighting,  at  times.  On  June  7,  1870,  it 
resulted  in  a  special  meeting,  as  follows  : 

The  President  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting 
to  be  to  take  some  action  in  regard  to  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Engine  trying  to  raise  a  riot  on  Thursday 
evening  June  2nd  during  a  false  alarm,  and  also 
of  the  Police  for  not  doing  their  duty.  A  let'er 
was  read  which  was  adopted  as  the  sense  of  (he 
Company  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
send  the  same  to  Panl  M  Pox,  Mayor  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  with  instructions  to  say  the  Company 
would  await  his  actions. 

There  was  a  convention  held  in  Mana- 
yunk  relative  to  a  parade,  and  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Washington  Fire  Com¬ 
pany,  on  November  1,  1870.  Their  dele¬ 
gates  reported  as  follows  : 

Delegates  to  the  Convention  made  a  report 
that  they  had  attended  the  Convention  and. the 
Secretary  of  the  Convenuon-read'the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  ’ot  Directors  stating 
that  the  Columbia  Engine  Cb  \Vas  instituted  in 
1809  and  the  Washington  F'ire  Co  in  1764.  “ 

The  beginning  of  the  end  appears  at 
an  adjourned  meeting,  held  March  16, 
1871,  when  the  following  communica 
tion  appears  : 

A  notice  was  presented  signed  by  Jacob 
Eaudenslouker,  Pres,  of  the 'Board  "of  Fire  Com¬ 
missioners,  which  read,  “Gentlemen'’  you  wi’l 
retire  from  service  on  receipt  of  this  notice.” 
Moved  and  seconded  that  the  Company  receive 
the  communication.  Moved  and  seconded  {hat 
the  Real  Estate,  ApoaratuS,  Hoke,  Shan  neys  etc 
be  exposed  for  private  sale  ‘In  the  hands  6f  tbe 
Trustees.  '  '51  »•«  11 

On  the  Fourth  of  Jply  of  {hat  year 
they  held  a  picnic  in  jh£  v^ads  o£ 


Water  Work?,  'rhj?TrS“tavortte  regojt  for 
such  amusements,  and  always  occupied 
by  some  company  on  that  day.  At  the 
meeting  of  June  2,  1871,  they  passed  a 
resolution  giving  any  active  or  honorary 
member  the  privilege  of  withdrawing 
and  receiving  #75  as  his  portion  of  the 
funds  to  be  dividpd. 

Under  this  privilege  the  following 
resigned  at  tbe  next  meeting  :  C.  C. 
Widdis,  Chris.  Shingle,  H.  Benner,  S' 
Greaser,  Samuel  Hagar,  \/V tty-  Childs,  T. 
Doyle,  Wm.  jlnruli,  H  Cooley. 

Under  the  order  of  sale  thpy'  received 
$475  for  their  new  hpse  carriage,  $ So  for 
the  old  one,  $103  for  the  baii(j  engine, 
and,  on  March  g,  1873,  sold  l&eir  hopse 
to  Frederick  May  ang  Sajpuel  J,oeb, 
representing  tbp  ‘Qpruian,  Society,  for 
$3500.  Before  tgey  coijjd  make  p  satis¬ 
factory  title  they  h^d  considerable 
trouble,  but  it  wag  eventually  success? 
fully  carried  out.  At  an  adjourned 
stated  meeting,  June  27,  1873,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  passed; 

Resolved  that  the  Company  donate  the  sum  of 
$110  to  the  Hongry  gud  Active  Members  whose 
names  are  on  the  Financial  Secretary  roll  for 
past  services  rendered  to  the  Company  at  the 
time  of  service. 

This  practically  wound  of  its  affairs, 
as,  although  they  held  a  number  of 
meetings  afterwards,  the  business 
transacted  was  of  little  interest.  On 
April  6,  1876,  they  held  their  last  elec¬ 
tion  for  officers,  the  members  honored 
being  as  follows  :  President,  William 
Bennett;  Vice  President,  Thomas  Mc¬ 
Dowell;  Recording  Secretary,  yho8.  A. 
McDowell ;  Financial  Secretary,  Fred¬ 
erick  Payran;  Treasurer',  William 
Keyser;  Trustee,  Joseph  MaWson.  A 
special  meeting'was  helc^  July  13,  1876, 
while  the  last  eqtry  reads: 

No  meeting  was  called  in  October,  there  being 
no  busiijegs  to 'transact  '  (18761.  Thos.  A.  Me-  Jf 
.Dowell.  Recording  Secretary. 1  jrlm 


YE  FELLOWSHIP 


HOSE  COMPANY 


An  Offshoot  of  the  Old  Middle  Ward 
Fire  Company. 

THE  MINUTES  STILL  PRESERVED 


In  1850  tbe  Name  of  the  Company  Was 
Changed  to  That  of  the  Fellowship 
Fire  Engine  Company,  and  Ten  Years 
Later  ‘  Steam”  Was  Tacked  to  Its 
Handle — The  Summary  Way  of  Deal¬ 
ing  With  Tardy  Committees. 


Prepared  for  The  Independent. 


The  Fellowship  Steam  Fire~EngTne 
Company  was  No.  27  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Fire  Department  and  was  located 
in  the  building  now  No.  18  Armat  street. 
It  originated  in  the  Fellowship  Hose 
Company,  which  was  an  offshoot  of  the 
Middle  Ward  Fire  Company,  and  was 
formad.  in  1819,  when  it  succeeded  to 
the  hose  and  equipments  of  the  parent 
company  and  their  house  on  the  Market 
Square.  This  organization  continued 
until  1850,  when  they  changed  their 
name  and  became  the  Fellowship  Fire 
Engine  Company,  locating  on  Armat 
street,  and  in  i860  made  another  change, 
adopting  the  name  Fellowship  Steam 
Fire  Engine  Co.  Their  minutes  are  full, 
often  voluminous,  and  are  in  most  excel¬ 
lent  order,  being  carefully  preserved  by 
their  last  Secretary,  Wm.  H.  Emhardt, 
whose  father,  Frederick  Emhardt,  was 
for  23  years  Secretary  and  for  seven 
years  President.  The  writer  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Emhardt  for  their  loan,  and  also 
much  information  regarding  the  com¬ 
pany. 

the  fellowship  hose  company. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  account  of  the 
Middle  Ward  Fire  Company,  at  their 
annual  meeting  held  February  26,  1818, 
the  subject  of  a  hose  company  came  up 
as  follows  :  ^ 

The  committee  on  raising  a  hose  company  re- 
port  that  a  number  ot  young  men  are  willing  to 
make  up  a  hose  company  on  the  condition  of 
receiving  from  this  company  the  new  hose  to¬ 
gether  with  the  exclusive  right  of  the  the  small 
engine. 

This  movement  to  form  a  new  com- 
pany  does  not  appear  to  have  crystal 
lzed  until  the  next  year,  when  it  took 
shape  as  follows  (Extracts  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Fellowship  Hose  Com¬ 
pany:  1 

At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  Persons  held  at 
the  House  of  the  King  of  Prussia  February  24th 
1S19  to  consider  the  propriety  of  forming  a  Hose 
Company  in  the  Middle  Ward  of  Germantown ' 
proceeding  to  business  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  upon  that  Mr.  Daniel  Davis  be  appointed 
Chairman  and  Mr,  John  W.  Ashmead  Secretary 
o!  the  meeting.  An<J  on  motion  resolved  that  a 
Committee  consisting  of  two  persons  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  wait  upon  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Fire 
Company  at  there  meeting  to  be  held  Februarv 
25th  18m  to  see  on  the  terms  that  the  company 
would  be  willing  to  give  up  the  Hose  and  Engine 
in  case  a  company  should  be  Formed,  On  motion 
resolved  that  Mr.  James  H.  Bensell,  Mr.  John  B 
Fry,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Ashmead  be  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Meeting  adjourned  to  March  r  1810  at  1 
3’clock  in  the  Evening.  ' 

At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  persons  held  at 
rhe  House  of  the  King  of  Prussia  March  3  i8  q 
■according  to  adjournment  Proceeding  to  busi~ 
Ihess  it  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  that  Mr. 
ipamel  Davis  be  appointed  Chairman  and  Mr 
ohn  W.  Ashmead  Secretary  of  the  Meeting' 

’he  rpinutes  ot  the  last  meeting  were  read  The 
.‘ommittte  appointed  at  last  meeting  to  wait 
ipon  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Fire  Company  to  see 
m  the  terms  that  the  pompany  would  be  willing 
Jo  give  up  the  Hose  and  Engine  jn  case  a  Com- 
|>any  should  be  formed,  presented  a  paper  From 
■toe  Fire  Company,  Which  is  as  follows,  ’‘that  In 
Base  a  Company  should  be  formed,  the  company 
■  hould  appoint  two  inspectors  of  Fire  to  hold 
Ipmmunication  with  two  inspectors  to  be  an¬ 
ointed  out  of  their  company  for  the  purpose  of 
xiug  on  the  most  suitable  plgcp  for  the  Station 
Jf  either  the  Hose  or  Engine  At.  times  of  Fire 
■nd  as  long  as  the  Company  should  Consist  of  12 


Members  afar  is  conducted  witir  Good  Fropnetv* 
and  also  as  soon  as  the  Company  should  be 
tl?at  lhe  Company  should  have  immedi- 
■te  PMaewiqn  °f  the  Hpse  and  Engine 
The  Conditions  being  Read  , 0  fjL  persons 
present  and  unanimously  agreed  upon  P 
On  motion  unanimously  resolved  that  the  ner 
sons  present  prganiae  themselves  iuio  a  Com- 


Jam“smHt%nen?e1“w--?a---S-J0hn-  Greene’  & 

a  Committee  for  the  s 
W.  Ashmead,  James 

John  Greene,  Theodore'Ashmead7  Charles  F 
BenseB,  William  Ashmead,  Jacob  Ernhard  Tr." 
John  B  Fry  John  Showaker,  Joseph  Crout 
Michael  Righter,  Joseph  Paul,  John  Ashmead’ 

wuua  Bt>  B?w™an,  Valentine  Wunder,  John 
Widdi«,  Benjamin  Lehman,  Jr.,  Pete  Buddv  T 
Snovel,  Wm.  Schweitzer,  win.  Ijruner,  Jr’  J' 

meeting  of  the  company,  held  at 
the  King  of  Prussia,  March  8,  1819,  the 
following  officers  were  chpsen  :  Daniel 
Davies,  President;  John  W.  Ashmead, 
beeretary;  John  Green,  Treasurer:  In¬ 
spectors,  John  Ashmead  and  Joseph 
Crout;  Directors,  Benjamin  Lehman  Tr 
James  H.  Bensell,  Theodore  Ashmead,’ 
Fry,  John  Showaker,  John 
Widdis,  Valentine  Wunder;  Axe  Man 
Charles  Miller. 

Tho  following  articles  formulated  by 
adopted1” mittee  Were  unanimously 

PREAMBLE. 

nfrh^"d?rsign?d  r?sidents  of  the  Middle  Ward 
of  Germantown  Desirous  of  making  themselves 
useful  in  time  of  fire  and  The  more  effectually  to 
s?>  have  agreej  to  form  themselyes  Into 

Fel  “U~er  the  name  and  title  of  the 

Fellowship  Hose  Company:  And  for  the  good 
Thereof  have  adopted  the  following 
Gt.°Sv.lVit,0°  am  Fy-Laws  For  the  support  of 
which  they  mutually  pledge  themselves. 

CONSTfTUJjpir. 

Article  1st. 

celd  fifty.mbprS  °f  thiS  9°ropahy  sha|l  pot  ex- 
Artieje  2nd. 

The  stated  Meeting  of  this  Company  shall  be 
held  quarterly  the  second  Saturday  Evening  in 
March,  June,  September,  and  December  at  7ock. 

Article  3d. 

All  officers  and  members  of  this  as-ociation 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot  and  a  candidate  for  aSy 
office  having  a  majority  of  votes  shall  be  de- 

C  ure<\,d'tli y  elected’  and  any  person  so  el e  ted 
who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  serve  shall  be 
fined  as  hereafter  Jirected. 

Article  4th. 

a  TpreJ“fS  lhiSt  Assc5>tif>n  shall  frnsist  of 
a  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  seven 

noIrUtOIfSTV  ^ ?at*fr }.°  de  Denominated  the 
Board  of  Directors  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected 

Stated  meetfngMeetmK  wiI>  be  the  4th 

Article  sth. 

One  fourth  of  the  members  assembled  at  the 
time  and  place  of  mpeting  shajl  constituted 
I  quorum,  an<}  in  all  transaptiops  not  otherwise 
|  Goverif  ^  maIonty  °f  tftose  prespnt  shall 

Article  6th. 

The  duty  of  the  President  at  all  times  shall  be 
to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Company  to 
keep  order  therein,  to  put  all  questions  not  out 
of  order  to  vote,  When  seconded;  To  draw  all 
orders  on  the  Treasurer  which  have  been  pre 
viouslys  sanctioned  by  the  Company  To  ex 
amine  from  time  to  time  into  the  state  of  the  hose 
and  apparatus,  that  when  deficienees  appear 
the  part  of  the  Directors,  PtPh£ 


I  ffhav  be  duly  notified  ""tnefeor  an^ 
quest  of  six  members  t©  convene 
Meeting  oi  the  Company. 


Re  re- 
special 


Article  7th. 

The  duty  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  to  keep  a 
Roll  or  list  of  members  which  at  the  appointed 
time  oi  the  meeting  he  shall  call  over,  noting 
thereon  the  absentees,  to  keep  Regular  minutes 
if  the  proceedings  of  the  Company  and  execute 
inch  other  writings  thereof  as  they  may  Require, 
|to  preserve  their  books,  papers,  aad  other  Docu- 
ments  to  serve  or  cause  to  tie  served  all  notices 
Twelve  hours  previous  to  each  stated  meeting, 
Designating  those  in  which  elections  maybe 
held  or  amendments  to  the  articles  determined 
on,  and  within  six  days  after  the  Election  of 
every  member  to  inform  him  officially  thereof,  if 
he  be  not  present  at  the  time  pf  his  flection,  and 
to  countersign  all  orders  praryn  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  on  the  Treasurer. 

Article  8th. 

The  duty  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  to  receive 
I  all  monies,  pay  all  orders  of  the  president 
'countersigned  by  the  Secretary,  And  keep  a  fair 
account  thereof  to  be  presented  annually  at  the 
stated  meeting,  before  mentioned,  and  it  is 
further  required,  that  he  give  security  for  his 
trust  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  Dollars,  that  he 
keep  his  books  in  such  a  maner  that  the  sum  in 
his  hands  belonging  to  the  Company  may  at  any 
time  be  ascertained,  and  upon  his  leaving  his 
office  he  shall  resign  all  stock  and  his  accounts 
properly  settled  to  his  successor  in  office. 


i 


•V 


Article  g. 

The  duty  of  the  Inspectors  is  to  hold  communi¬ 
cation  with  two  inspectors  of  the  pire  Company 
and  if  they  deem  proper  to  alter  the  position  of 
the  Engine  or  the  Hose  to  play  on  a  more  neces- 
1  sary  part  with  the  concurrence  of  the  majority, 
the  same  must  be  fulfilled. 


Article  jo. 

The  Directors  shall  superintend  the  operations 
of  the  hose  in  time  of  fire  and  place  the  members 
in  whatever  situation  they  may  think  proper, 
hold  a  meeting  within  twenty-four  hours  after 


'  Y.  •>. 


I  every” fire,  audio  keep  minutes  of  their  proceed- 
•  •  •  -'-all  report  at  the  next  stated 


likewise 


‘  ings  which  they  sha! 
meeting  of  the  Company,  they 
have  charge  of  the  Hose-Carriage- House,  and 
apparatus  belonging  thereto,  and  keep  the  same 
in  good  order  and  repair,  all  expenses  arising 
!  from  the  discharge  of  there  duty  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  association. 


Article  1 1. 

They  shall  likewise  lay  before  the  Company  a 

.  .  ,  J  a  a _ t-  ftf  oil  frVio 


if:.  ■'*, 

T." 


i  uey  aiaa.i  u&tni®.  ...j  p--*j  — 

Statement  at  each  quarterly  meeting,  of  all  their 
expenses,  for  their  inspection,  and  from  time  to 
time  communicate  each  other  special  informa¬ 
tion  as  the  interest  of  the  association  may  re- 
quire. 

Article  12. 

No  more  than  four  directors  shall  be  competent 
to  a  reelection,  and  no  person  shall  hold  the 
office  of  a  Director  more  than  twice  in  succession. 


Article  16. 

No  member  shall  be  expelled  from  the  com¬ 
pany  without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  or 
those  present  when  the  balloting  takes  place, 
and  any  member  expelled  shall  not  be  reelected 
without  the  unanimous  vote  of  those  present. 

Article  17. 

The  By  Daws  shill  be  equally  binding  with  the 

(Constitution. 

Article  18. 

The  aforesaid  articles  shall  be  signed  by  each 
ember  of  the  company  and  no  alterations  shall 
made  therein,  unless  proposed  at  a  preceea 
ing  meeting,  and  receive  the  concurrence  oftwo 
hirdsefthe  whole  company.  (Signed)  Daniel 
>avies,  Benjamin  Lehman,  Jr.,  John  B.  Fry, 
ohn  Widdis,  Charles  Miller,  Phillip  Warner, 
m.  Rose,  Joseph  Paul,  William  Van  Horn,  John 
Wolf  William  Bradford,  William  Corwell, 
John  Snovel,  Charles  M.  Pastorious  Jacob 
Reger,  Phillip  Warner,  William  K  Fry,  John  W. 
Ashmead,  James  H.  Bensell,  Iheodore  Ash- 
mead,  John  F.  Ashmead,  George  Carpenter, 
Jacob  Bowman,  John  Fisher,  Michael  R'ter, 
Joeorge  Shields,  Joseph  Vandegnft  James  S. 

‘  Colladay,  Benjamin  Richards,  Peter  Buddy,  Al¬ 
bert  Ashmead,  Wm.  Tolen,  Wm.  Bockius,  Jesse 
Bockius,  John  Green,  Valentine  Wunder,  John 
Showaker,  Joseph  Grout  Jac°b  B  B,owr“?“d 
Charles  E.  Bensell,  William  Ashmead,  Jacob 
Einhard,  Jr.,  John  G.  Ely,  William  Schweitzer, 
IS  Chew,  Phillip  Wack,  John  Bowman,  Henry 
Beck,  William  Davies,  James  Kirk,  H.  Gates, 
John  Wister,  Jr.,  W.  M.  Lindley.Jas.  H  Max¬ 
well,  Thomas  Forrest  Belton,  Charles  Duval, 
George  H.  Wilson,  John  Schaeffer,  Wm.  Keene, 
, ‘Samuel  Meredith,  George  W.  Rose.  Charles  Har- 
mer,  Jacob  Large,  Jacob  Stroup, Thomas  R  Lind 
ley  Wm  J.  Ruukle,  Samuel  Butcher,  Joseph  T 
Chew  John  C.  Channon,  Frederich  Emhardt, 
Wm  *  Grout,  Joseph  R.  Thomas,  Washington 
Wells.  John  P.  Rose,  Robert  Keene,  Chas.  Large 
Matthias  Floyd,  Charles  N.  Johnson  Jacob 
Erhali  Hilary  Krickbaum,  Herman  Osier,  Jacob 
Wunder,  Charles  F.  Ashmead,  John  Harmon, 
Joseph  Murter,  Edward  T.  Jones,  James  Giles, 
James  Daniels. 


Article  13. 

Persons  desiring  to  become  members  of  this 
association  shall  be  proposed  at  a  stated  meet¬ 
ing,  and  be  immediately  ballotted  for,  and  if 
elected  no  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  vote  until  he  or  they  shall  have 
signed  the  Constitution  and  paid  his  or  their  en¬ 
trance  Contribution. 


Article  14. 

Any  member  removing  out  of  this  into  any 
other  Ward  of  Germantown  and  is  desirous  of 
continuing  a  member  of  this  association,  or  sig¬ 
nifying  the  same  to  the  Secretary  shall  still  be 


considered  as  such,  subject  as  before  to  all  regu¬ 
lations  adopted  or  to  be  adopted  by  the  company. 


Article  15. 

The  officers  of  this  association  shall  for  im¬ 
proper  Conduct  (at  the  written  request  of  six 
members)  be  subject  to  impeachment  and  trial, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  cf  those 
present  (excluding  themselves)  be  removed  from 
office;  provided,  no  one  shall  be  so  t -  moved  with¬ 
out  having  had  a  personal  opportunity  of  de¬ 
fending  himself. 


At  a  meeting  held  at  the  King  of 
Prussia,  April  it,  1819.  Theodore  Ash- 
mead  was  appointed  to  "purchase  the 
necessary  articles  for  the  Hose  Com¬ 
pany,  a  Speaking  Trumpet,  Three 
Torches,  a  Wrench  &  Belt,  1  lock,  eight 
Keys  &  eight  Badges.” 

It  was  not  long  before  the  hose  com 
pany  began  to  realize  that  the  little 
I]"Shagrag”  had  outlived  its  day  of  use¬ 
fulness  and  they  accordingly,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  March  18,  1822,  determined  to 
tpply  to  the  fire  company  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  sell  it  and  use  the  proceeds 
■oward  the  purchase  of  a  new  engine. 
This  permission  was  reported  granted  at 
the  meeting  held  December  11,  1823,  the 
only  provision  made  by  the  fire  company 
being  that  the  new  engine  should  be  kept 
in  the  same  place  (Market  Square)  and 
if  the  hose  company  should  ever  disband 
it  should  revert  to  the  fire  company. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  new  engine  it 
was,  of  course,  necessary  to  raise  money, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  "com¬ 
pany  held  at  the  Sign  lately  at  the  King 
of  Prussia  March  13,  1823”  the  follow¬ 
ing  committee  was  appointed  to  make 
collections  :  “Benj  Lehman  Jr.,  and 

John  Ashmead  for  the  Middle  Ward,  J. 
Emhardt  Jr.,  and  S.  Boisbrun  Jr.,  for 
the  Lower  Ward  and  its  vicinity,  and 
John  Green  and  J.  W.  Ashmead  for  the 
Upper  Ward.”  At  the  meeting  held 
October  2,  1823,  Mr.  Lehman  reported 
“that  $242  in  subscriptk>ms_gj‘_J^5|£ 


gotten  and  that  more  could  be  obtained, 
that  the  committee  thought  Mr.  Mer 
rick,  of  Philadelphia,  the  most  respon¬ 
sible  engine  maker  and  he  has  one  that 
they  think  would  suit  this  company  for 
$555-”  Accordingly  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  March  n,  1824,  they  re¬ 
ported  ‘that  they  had  engaged  one 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  man  power  of 
Mr.  Merrick  for  $355,  to  be  completed 
in  two  months.  They  also  recommen¬ 
ded  that  a  larger. house  be  built.”  This 
engine,  from  its  color,  was  known  as 
the  ‘‘Green  Box,”  and  when  it  became 
superannuated  was  sold  to  Mr.  Charles 
Megarge,  who  had  it  carefully  housed 
at  his  Wissahickon  Paper  Mills  for  use 
in  case  of  fire. 

The  privilege  to  sell  the  “Shag  Rag,” 
however,  was  not  taken  advantage  of, 
probably  because  it  had  become  antiqua¬ 
ted,  though  later  several  efforts  were 
made.  At  the  March  meeting  of  the 
company  in  1826  is  the  following  :  “The 
committee  for  selling  CKd  Engine  limi¬ 
ted  to  sell  it  for  not  not  less  than  $50.” 
gain  at  the  March  10th  meeting  of 
831  the  subject  came  up  and  was 
nally  disposed  of  in  this  manner  : 
The  offer  for  the  old  engine  refused, 
.esolved  that  the  Company  do  not  dis- 
tose  of  it,  a  bill  from  Mr.  Freas  for  ad  - 
ertising  old  Engine  ordered  to  be  paid.  ” 
At  a  meeting  held  June  10,  1824,  we 
have  the  first  mention  of  another  off¬ 
shoot  from  Market  Square  Company  in 
the  form  of  a  bucket  company.  The 
minutes  of  the  Hose  Company  read 
thus  : 

C.  Pastorius,  B.  Lehman  and  J.  Ashmead  ap¬ 
pointed  to  confer  with  certain  young  men  of 
his  town  about  our  hose,  waggon,  and  Buckets 
“which  under  reasonable  conditions  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  empowered  to  transfer  unto  them. 

The  two  companies  seem  to  have  gat- 
ton  along  together  harmoniously  until 
the  meeting  of  the  hose  company  June 
8,  1827,  when  the  following  minute 
shows  that  there  had  been  some  misun¬ 
derstanding  between  them  : 

This  Fellowship  Hose  Company  is  willing  to 

I  convey  all  its  right  in  the  Bucket  waggon  and 
Buckets  to  the  Fellowship  Bucket  Company  :  ‘ 
and  the  Fellowship  Hose  Company  is  also  will¬ 
ing  to  grant  to  the  Fellowship  Bucket  Company 
the  privilege  of  keeping  its  Bucket  waggon  and 

I  Buckets  in  the  Hose  House  on  the  Market  House 
Ground  :  on  condition  that  the  Fellowship 
Bucket  Company  will  fix  that  its  waggon 
and  Buckets  shall  remain  permanently  on  the 
Market  House  Ground,  and  also  on  condition 
that  the  Fellowship  Bucket  Company  will  at  the 
place  and  time  of  fires  deliver  the  water  which 
can  easily  be  obtained,  on  any  spot  on  which 
the  directors  of  the  Fellowship  Hose  Company 
shall  require.  Ultimaiely,  if  the  commissioners 
of  the  two  companies  shall  not  agree  to  a  con¬ 
tract  founded  on  the  preceding  instructions,  then 
the  deputies  of  this  association  shall  be  fu'ly  au¬ 
thorized  to  rescind  and  abrogate  the  stipulations 
between  the  two  companies  concluded  in  1825. 

This  failed  to  meet  the  approbation 
of  the  bucket  company  and  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  hose  company,  held 
October  2,  1827,  this  minute  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  heal  the  existing  breach  : 

That  as  the  Fellowship  Bucket  Company  did 
Ijjot  understand  that  part  of  the  article  about  lock 
'  keys,  the  directors  of  this  company  should 
pay  the  whole  expense  of  those  things 
fW  ‘V 


than  siiS 


IWO  V. JUl- 


panies  to  be  iuterrupfe 

The  following  treaty  was  accordingly 
effected  between  the  two  companies  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1827. 

Union  of  effort  when  combined  with  good  order 
and  regulation  must  succeed  in  a  cause  where 
’  the  Public  Good  is  the  only  object. 

The  Fellowship  Hose  Company  and  Fellow¬ 
ship  Bucket  Company  of  the  Middle  Ward  of 
Germantown  sensibly  aware  of  the  above,  have 
determined  to  unite  their  efforts  in  opposing  that 
element  whose  extent  of  destruction  cannot  be 
told  when  unopposed.  .  . 

After  due  consideration  the  commissioners  ap- 
i  pointed  by  the  said  companies  have  come  to  the 
allowing  agreement. 

Article  first.  The  Fellowship  Bucket  Company 
is  to  supply  either  the  Fellowship  Hose  Com¬ 
pany  or  the  Fellowship  Fire  Company  with 
water  in  time  of  fire.  The  engine  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  which  shall  receive  the  water  first,  will  be 
considered  as  having  the  exclusive  right  for  that 

^'/irticle  Second.  The  Fellowship  Hose  Com¬ 
pany  gives  to  the  Fellowship  Bucket  Company 
the  right  to  sell  and' to  make  such  use  of  the  Old 
Bucket  waggon  and  Buckets  as  this  latter  com¬ 
pany  shall  think  proper. 

f  Article  third.  The  fellowship  Bucket  Com¬ 
pany  is  tp  have  an  equal  right  to  the  engine 
house  on  the  Market  House  Ground  with  the 
Fellowship  pose  Company,  A  suitable  lock 
shall  fe  made  with  six  keys  three  of  these  keys- 
shall  belong  to  the  Fellowship  Hose  Company 
andthree  to  the  Fellowship  Bucket  Company  : 
and  the  bouse  *s  to  be  bnder  the  pare  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  who  shall  have  possession  of  the  keys. 
The  expense  of  said  lock  an4  keys  js  to  be  paid 
by  'the  Fellowship  Bucket  Company. 

Article  fourth.  The  fellowship  Hose  Com¬ 
pany  is  to  have  no  right  to  control  the  Fellow 
ship  Bucket  Company,  with  the  exception  of 
| the  request  for  Water.  Always  made  and  pro 
vided  that  when  the  fellowship  Hose  Cojnpany 
shall  think  that  the  understanding  between  the 
said  companies  (although  it  be  not  in  writing)  is 
not  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  the  Fellowship  Bucket 
Company  the  Fellowship  Hose  Company  shall 
have  the  right  of  anulling  the  contract  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  possession  of  the  house. 

Every  other  agreement  between  the  said  com¬ 
panies  is  by  mutual  consent  mafic  null  and  void, 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  fellowship  Hose  Com- 
•  pany,  John  Wister,  Jr.,  William  JC.  Fry,  Charles 
Vi.  Pastorious.  On  foghalf  of  the  fellowship 
Bucket  Company,  William  Fryhoffer,  Jr., 
George  W,  Rose,  William  Qreen. 

Aftei  all  this  grand  flourish  the  bucket 
company  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a 
very  long  existence,  as  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  March  ip,  1831,  “a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  Bucket  Company  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  their  waggon  etc.  they  were 
also  empowered  to  mgke  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  thev  might  think  necessary 
with  the  apparatus,”  At  the  meeting  of 
December  S,  1825,  is  the  following  min- 
|  ute  : 

|  The  Company  agreed  that  for  the  future  after 
an  alarm  of  fire  shall  have  been  made  any  per- 
son  who  first  shall  fasten  a  horse  to  an  Engine 
and  shall  draw  it  one  mile  or  less  if  the  fire  shall 
not  be  so  far,  shall  receive  from  this  company  $1 ; 
also  if  a  person  with  a  horse  shall  draw  the 
Engine  more  than  one  mile  to  a  fire  or  so  much 
more  than  one  mile  to  a  fire  as  the  horse  shall 
!  be  easily  able  to  draw  it  with  speed,  he  shall  re- 
!  ceive  $1  from  this  company. 

At  this  meeting  Albert  Ashmead  and 
J,  B.  Fry  were  each  fined  twenty-five 
cents  for  smoking  segars  during  its 
session. 

They  had  a  summary  way  of  dealing1 
with  tardy  committees  in  those  days,  as 
this  minute  shows  :  “At  the  June  meet¬ 
ing  John  Wister  reported  that  the  lock  I 


&  keys  the  company  had 

chased  ^^hu^’  ^  DOt  be-U 
inl  Thu  lt  Went  until  the  meet- 

ing  of  December^n,  1828,  when  “C  M 

Pastorius  &  John  Wisterjrare  chosen 

l  71  l  \°ck  &  seven  keys ^  pur¬ 
chased  &  the  lock  to  be  properly  fixed  to 
the  door  of  this  Company's  house 
against  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this 

penaltyof  *>” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  the  com- 

Se  eo^ePOrted  7  the  Dext  meeting  that 
the  ock  was  in  place  The  first  minute 

relative  to  their  joining  the  Fire  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  made  at  the  meeting  of 
M7rb  4’  i833>  when  B.  Lehman g Jr 
Gieen  were  appointed  a  commit- 

move  im°-  *7  advisability  of  the 

] “71'  T  a  sPecial  meeting  held  April 
4th  they  reported  favorably  and  that  a 
committee  from  the  Association  would 
7  l  to  inspect  their  apparatus.  To 
the  meeting  of  January  13,  1834,  B 
Lehman,  lr, .  read  a  letter  from  th.»  ! 
Association  he  had  received,  saying^ 
they  would  be  duly  admitted  and  dele¬ 
gates  received,  upon  the  Company  pay¬ 
ing  the  sum  of  $100  Towards  this  the 
company  subscribed  $15;  B.  Lehman 
f2°;  J.  Wister,  Jr.,  $10;  W.  K.  Fry,  $io- 
J;  Chall,  |io;  J.  T.  Wunder,  $12.50-,]. 
Green,  $ 12.50 ,  and  C.  M.  Pastorius,  $10. 
At  a  special  meeting  October  10,  1S35, 
Captain  Albert  Ashmead,  chairman,  re¬ 
ported  the  convention  of  the  firemen  he 
had  been  appointed  to  meet  had  agreed 
that  all  the  engine,  hose  and  bucket 
companies  should  meet  that  after-noon 
at  Market  Square  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  how  far  water  might  be 
conveyed  by  the  different  engines  and 
hose.  The  succeeding  resolution  was 
adopted  at  the  meeting  held  October 
11,  1838. 

Res°lyed  that  the  following  points  constitute 
the  limits  of  our  District,  viz  from  the  fourth  to 
the  eighth  milestone,  and  from  the  township 
line  to  township  line— All  fires  occuring  beyond 
these  limits,  the  members  shall  not  be  finable 
for  nonattendence. 

We  learn  from  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  held  April  18,  1839,  that  the 
rivalry  between  the  different  companies 
which  led  to  so  many  fights  was  begin¬ 
ning  at  that  time  to  be  felt : 

The  delegates  reported  that  in  December  last 
ihe  board  of  delegates  had  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  devise  some  plan  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
aceful  battles  and  acts  of  violence  which  so 
frequently  occur  among  the  different  companies 
while  out  on  duty. 

The  report  of  the  committee  wound  up 
by  suggesting  “that  a  board  of  control 
be  established  to  consist  of  one  member 
to  be  chosen  by  each  company,  etc.” 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company 
held  July  11,  1839,  W  m  K.  Fry,  the 
Treasurer,  “btated  that  he  had  been  in¬ 
formed  that  there  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Watson  $50  by  Mr. 
Winpenny  for  equal  distribution  among 
the  different  companies,  he  accordingly 
called  on  Mr,  Watson  for  the  full  pro- 


|  portion  that  this  company  was  entitlec^H 
I  to  and  was  offered  $7  as  the  same,  which  /  t| 
was  refused.”  His  course  was  approved  1 
by  the  members,  and  at  the  next  meet-L  J 
ing  he  was  able  to  report  that  he  had  ;  | 
received  from  Mr.  Watson  the  proper!!! 
amount,  $io,  with  the  statement  that  a 
before  there  was  a  mistake. 

The  bucket  company,  or,  as  it  was  J 
frequently  called,  Fellowship  No.  2,  1 
seems  to  have  been  a  continual  thorn  in  fl 
the  side  of  the  senior  company.  At  a  1  , 
meeting  of  the  hose  company  held 
October  10,  1839,  at  the  house  of  Jacob  , . 
S.  Wunder,  we  find  this  regarding  the  . 
subject : 


The  committee  appointed  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Fellowship  No.  2  reported  that 
they  had  drawn  up  a  series  ot  articles 
and  handed  them  over  to  the  Fellowship  Co. 
No.  2  which  were  returned  to  the  committee 
accompanied  with  an  answer  which  was  very 
exceptionable  in  style,  and  insulting  in  lan¬ 
guage.  The  letter  was  read  before  the  company. 
On  motion  the  report  was  accepted.  On  motion 
it  was  resolved  that  this  company  reject  Fellow¬ 
ship  Co.  No.  2.  On  motion  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  inform  the  junior  company  that 
they  had  been  rejected  by  this  company,  and 
that  they  shall  deliver  up  to  said  committee  all 
keys  in  their  possession  and  belonging  to  this 
company.  Dr.  T.  F.  Betlon,  James  Ashmead 
and  John  H.  Bringhurst  were  appointed  the 
above  committee.  On  motion  they  were  further 
empowered  to  make  such  arrangements  as  they 
may  think  proper  with  any  members  of  the  ju¬ 
nior  company,  or  any  set  of  youug  men  who 
may  be  willing  to  accept  the  charge  of  the 
bucket  wagon. 

This  committee  reported  to  to  the 
stated  meeting  held  April  9,  1840, 
that  they  have  attended  to  the  duties  of  their 
appointment  and  with  that  intention  addressed 
to  the  Bucket  Co.  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  ac¬ 
companies  this  report.  It  becomes  our  painful 
duty  to  state  that  no  answer  was  received,  that 
the  communication  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
disrespect,  that  several  times  members  of  the 
Hose  Co.  and  particularly  your  committee,  were 
openly  insulted  in  the  streets,  especially  under 
cover  of  the  darkness.  A  placard,  one  of  which 
was  appended,  evidently  the  production  of  some 
young  hand  was  posted  through  the  village, 
and  as  it  is  too  amusing  to  he  lost,  we  have  added 
it  to  report,  in  order  that  it  may  be  engrossed 
in  the  minutes.  [Unf  jrtuuately  the  secretary 
neglected  to  do  this.]  Delicacy  and  respect  for 
one  of  our  best  and  most  valuable  members  for¬ 
bid  our  pursuing  further  the  subject,  and  in 
conclusion  we  would  recommend  as  the  only 
means  of  security,  that  the  Bucket  Wagon  be 
dismantled  and  carefully  stowed  away,  that  the 
lock  now  on  the  door  be  removed,  and  one  of  a 
new  patent  substituted,  and  that  the  directors 
in  times  of  fire  be  requested  to  refuse  the  strvi- 
cesof  boys  and  all  very  young  men  who  are  in¬ 
tent  on  mischief. 


This  was  adopted  and  the  following 
;  resolutions  offered  :  “Resolved  that 
all  connection  between  the  Fellowship 
Hose  Company  and  the  Fellowship  '< 
Bucket  Company  be  and  is  hereby  dis- 
olved.”  At  the  same  meeting  the  di¬ 
rectors  reported  “there  has  been  no  oc-  I 
I  casion  to  take  out  the  apparatus  since  I 
our  last  meeting,  with  the  single  excep-  I 
tion  on  the  6th  of  March,  when  the  jj 


Shag- Rag  was  out  and  in  operation  at 
the  fire  on  the  railroad  bridge,  on  which 
occasion  it  worked  most  admirably.” 

A  communication  was  also  received 


from  the  Washington  Fire  Company 
presenting  them  with  the  “fire  ladders 
and  hook  at  the  Market  house,  provided  I 
they  would  take  charge  of  them  for  the  | 


4 


.-^public  in  case  of  fire.” 

*ue  directors  reported  to  the  meeting  of 
the  company  held  April  8,  1841,  ‘‘They 
found  the  apparatus  in  order  with  the 
exception  of  the  Shag  Rag,  the  wadding 
of  which  is  quite  decayed.  ” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  company  held 
October  12,  1843,  is  the  following  min¬ 
ute  :  ,  , 

The  secretary  reported  that  since  our  last 
meeting  he  had  been  informed  that  the  Penna. 
Hose  Co.  of  Phila.  had  a  quantity  of  hose  on 
hand  lor  which  they  had  no  use,  he  therefore 
addressed  a  few  lines  to  the  company  asking 
the  terms  on  which  they  were  willing  to  dispose 
of  them,  he  received  in  answer  that  the  hose 
was  at  the  service  of  the  Fellowship  Hose  Co. 
if  they  thought  them  worth  having.  They  have 
I  since  been  received  by  the  secretary  and  placed 
P  in  the  engine  house,  ft  was  attended  with  an 
I  expense  of  fifty  cents  which  was  ordered  to  be 
'  refunded  to  the  secretary  by  the  treasurer.  On 
motion  the  president  and  secretary  were  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  return  thanks  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  the  Penna.  Hose  Co.  for  their  liberal  pres- 

At  a  meeting  of  the  company  held 
April  10,  1846,  ‘‘the  treasurer  reported 
that  agreeable  to  the  resolution  of  the 
last  meeting  he  in  conjunction  with  the 
president  had  purchased  three  shares  of 
the  Germantown  Bank  at  $46  each.” 

On  May  5,  1846,  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Hose  Company  was  called,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was  stated  to  be  : 

To  inform  the  members  that  tfco  Bucket 
Wagon  was  taken  in  a  clandestine  manner  from 
the  house.about  10  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening 
last  by  a  number  of  young  men  and  boys  who 
through  the  activity  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Ashmead  were 
overtaken  before  they  had  proceeded  far,  and 
the  wagon  returned  to  the  place.  The  directors 
deem  it  advisable  to  have  a  guard  to  protect  the 

!  property  from  another  assault  during  the  night 
and.  accordingly  they  engaged  the  services  of 
constables  George  Sommers  and  Jacob  T.  btroupe, 
who  watch  the  same.  C.  F.  Ashmead  stated  he 
was  positive  of  one  young  man  who  had  hold  of 
the  rope,  namely  Abraham  Myers  Other 
names  were  mentioned.  Qn  motion  C.  F,  Ash¬ 
mead  William’  Crout,  and  F.  Emhardt  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  Abraham 
Myers  Thos.  Neal,  and  Joseph  Bowman,  to  as¬ 
certain  from  them  the  names  of  those  who  acted 
with  them  in  taking  the  Bucket  Wagon  in  a 
clandestine  manner  from  its  house  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  above  referred  to.  They  were  authorized  to 
ofler  them  an  amicable  settlement  if  they  make 
written  acknowledgment  of  their  error  between 
this  and  Tuesday  evening  next,  and  promise  to 
behave  themselves  in  future,  if  they  refuse  their 
names  shall  be  handed  to  the  Burgess  of  this 
__  piace  ior  prosecution.  The  committee  were 
d  also  requested  to  communicate  to  their  parents 
1  in  relation  thereto.  ,  ,  ,  „ 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  held  May 
12  1846,  we  find  this  minute  : 

The  committee  appointed  at  last  meeting  con¬ 
cerning  the  boys  etc.,  reported  that  some  of 
them  had  promised  to  sign,  but  had  not  as  yet 
come  forward.  On  motion  the  secretary  was 
requested  to  notify  Joseph  Steinmetz  and  the 
guardians  and  parents  of  Joseph  Neal.  Abra¬ 
ham  Myers,  and  Joseph  Bowman,  stating  that 
unless  the  above  named  individuals  came  for¬ 
ward  and  signed  an  acknowledgment  within  48 
hours  of  the  date  of  the  note,  they  would  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law. 

This  summary  action  on  the  part  of 
the  company  seems  to  have  met  the 
I  necessities  of  the  case,  as  there  was  no 
I  further  trouble  with  the  bucket  wagon 
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History  of  tlie  Famous  Old  Franklin 
Steam  Fire  Company. 
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While  the  Phraseology  Was  Some¬ 
what  Disjointed,  the  Penalties  for 
the  Violation  of  Any  of  Their  Pro¬ 
visions  Were  Not  to  Be  Sneezed  at. 
Bow  the  ‘  Bull-Dog,”  the  Company’s 
Pet  Engine,  Was  Named. 


prepared  for  The  Independent. 

The  house  of  the  Franklin  Steam 
Fire  Company,  as  remembered  by 
the  present  generation,  stood  on 
what  is  now  the  west  corner  of 
Germantown  avenue  and  Frank¬ 
lin  s’reet.  It  had  all  the  appointments 
of  a'  first-class  engine  house,  and  was 
very  different  from  what  its  predecessors 
had  been.  In  it  the  company  housed 
their  last  apparatus,  which  was  of  the 
most  approved  pattern.  Very  different, 
however,  was  their  first  engine,  nick¬ 
named  the  “Bull  Dog”  and  brought  over 
from  England.  How  it  got  the  name  is 
not  known  positively,  though  Henry 
Freas  of  this  place,  believes  it  was 
given  by  him.  Eirlyin  the  thirties,  a 
fire  occurred  in  the  cooper  shop  of  Joseph 
Baish,  now  No.  5160  Main  street>  above 
Tulpehocken.  When  the  alarm  was 
given,  the  little  engine  was  promptly 
brought  out,  and  as  it  came  down  the 
street,  Mr  Freas  saw  it  coming  and 
called  out,  “Here  comes  the  Bull-Dog 
A  couple  of  Samuel  Keyser’s  \ankee 
shoemakers  standing  by  took  up  the  re¬ 
mark,  and  lepeated,  ‘Oh,  yes,  the  Bulb 
Dog.”  The  name  seemed  to  stick,  and 
<-oon  there  was  painted  on  the  front  a 
bull-dog  At  this  time  it  was  housed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Ship  House,  No. 
S234  Main  street,  and  for  so  many  years 
The  home  of  Charles  Buckius’  family^ 
It  was  very  similar  to  the  Shag  Rag,  but 
unfortunately  in  its  old  age  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  care  and  veneration  that 
engine  has  bestowed  upon  it,  as,  when 
its  day  of  usefulness  was  past  it  was 
sold  to  Joseph  E.  King,  who  broke  it 
up  for  the  iron  and  brass  it  contained. 
The  minutes  of  the  company  are  in  a 
very  good  state  of  preservation,  though 
one  book,  covering  the  period  from  1775 
to  1792,  is  lost.  This  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  very  interesting,  covering  as  it 
did  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Between 
■  ■  <  >im 


n’  v. 
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1792  and  1854  Jacob  Knorr  was  the 
clerk,  and  his  writing  is  like  copper 
plate.  I  am  indebted  for  their  loan  to 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  King,  who,  was  for  many 
years  President,  holding  the  position  at 
the  time  of  their  disbandment.  The 
minutes  begin  as  follows  : 

Whereas  a  Number  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Ger¬ 
mantown  Were  met  on  the  20th  Day  of  this  In¬ 
stant  February  1764  in  the  Union  School  House 
according  to  an  appointment  before  agreed  to 
and  there  did  unanimously  choose  us  the  Sub¬ 
scribers  to  Divide  Germantown  into  three  dif¬ 
ferent  Wards  or  Districts  in  order  that  every 
ward  may  be  able  to  form  themselves  into  Dif¬ 
ferent  fire  Companys,  we  do  therefor  in  Conse¬ 
quence  of  such  appointment  Conclude  that  such 
divisions  shall  be  as  follows — The  upper  ward  is 
to  begin  at  the  house  ol  Jos.  Gorgas  and  Con¬ 
tinue  Down  to  the  BaptisL  Meeting  House,  en- 
cluded— the  second  or  middle  Ward  or  District 
to  begin  at  s’d  meeting  House  and  continue 
Down  to  the  Quakers  Meeting  House  encluded 
and  from  thence  the  third  Ward  is  to  begin  and 
continue  Down  to  the  house  of  Jacob  Naglee 
encluded — and  shall  for  Distinction  Sake  be 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Upper  Ward,  Mid¬ 
dle  lyard  and  Lower  t^ard.  ' 

Christ.  Sobers 
Balias  Reser 

CHR  1ST.  MpNfl 

Petjir  Lejbert 
Jaco£  Engle 
jApop  Coleman 
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The  Subscribers  names  for  Purchasing  fire 
Engines  for  the  upper  and  rpiddle  Wards  of  GerT 
mantown. 

£ 

HafttRan  Adams .  . .  i 

William  Ashmeqd . . . 1 

B  4dams . . . .£....... .  p 

Qeorge  41sentz... . ■•■■■■—■ .  o 

Mathias  Adams... . 1 

Peter  Ajfe . ; 

Samuel  4shmead . . . 1 

John  Adams........ . 9 

acob  Adams . 0 

John  Bowman  . 2 

Charles  Beusell . . 3 

Lewis  Bitting  . . . ,....„ .  j 

George  Bringhurst . ,.  1 

Peter  Baekeus.,., . 1 

JohnBrckeus . 0 

Henry  Bengel . 0 

Jacob  Bowman .  1 

George  Bickes .  t 

Ulricn  Butner... . .  o 

Elisabeth  Boyer .  o 

Barth.  Peninghausen .  0 

Martin  Beck .  0 

Michael  Bergandaler . 0 

Henry  Beil .  2 

Barbara  Bensell .  2 

Hillarus  Baker .  o 

Peter  Bonno .  0 

George  Bergman .  o 

Jacob  Coleman  .  2 

James  Dilworth,  jun .  2 

James  Dellaplaip. .  1 

Will  Dewees  Esq .  o 

Elizabeth  Deshler... . 2 

David  Deshler .  1 

Jacob  Engle . 2 

Paul  Englejun .  2 

George  Everhart .  2 

Ludwig  Englehart .  1 

Benj  Engles  estate .  3 

John  Eugle . —  1 

Raul  Engle  senior . r 

Jacobi  Enters: . 0 

Jacob  Fisher...,, . o 

Leonard  Frealy .  ...: .  o 

Joh  n  Gorgas. . .:  o 

Abraham  ^Griffith . ;. . . .'.  1 

Catharine  Geuselj  . i 

Adolph  Gilman. .1 . ............. .  p 

Joseph  Gorgas........... .  o 

Conrad  (Toodt . o 

Christopher  Gougman .  . .  o 

Daniel  Hess... . . ..' . p 

pronier  Ijagatuan.‘.’.'..ii . . .11 .  o 

Moses  Hall...........: . 4 

John  He  ser.J... .  . . 1 

.Jacob  Hall . . 1 

John  Jones  jr . . ,. . 1 

Chris  Jacobe 


1 


I 


nson . 5  0 

Richd  Johnson .  3 

Geo  ge  Reamer . j  |0 

Jacob  Knor . ,  ]0 

Jacob  Koch . ,  , 

John  Keyser,  Tanner .  j  I0 

Martin  Kreider .  0  15 

George  Korst .  j  , 

John  Knor .  0  15 

Mathias  Knor . 0  7 

Peter  Keyser .  2  o 

John  Keyser,  Cordwainer . i  c 

Jacob  Keyser  Jr .  1  10 

Arnst  Kurtz . 1  0 

David  Knor .  0  1 

Paul  Kripner .  1  0 

Peter  Leibert .  1  ]0 

John  Lehman . 0  10 

Christr  Lehman .  1  7 

Christr  Leist .  0  7 

DanilLukens .  1  2 

Melcher  Meng .  j  c 

W.liore  Meng . 1  5 

Sarah  Macknet. . . 1  15 

Jacob  Moyer . . 0  15 

Chris  Meng: . . .  j  0 

Ann  Peters;,..:.".-. . 0  .  10 

Daniel  Potts .  0  7 

Thothas  Rose . j  10 

Widow  RSyboje....; . - . o  5 

Nicholas  Kitten  house . 0  10 

CharlottaRaush  . i  0 

Leonartl  Stonebirrner.....:. .  1  8 

George  Snreiber1..: . . . .......; .  j  0 

Micha'el  Steiizf. . . . :... .  f  0 

Henry  Sharptfack.......;;; . ;...... .  j  I0 

Jhcob  Stiyder....c. . . . j  0 

Petef  Smith........;. . j  $ 

Chris  S  eider. ...... . ,  g 

George  Sterner. . ....;. . d  10 

Adam  Shisler . p  s 

John  Star...'. . 0  5 

Jacob  Trout . . .......' . '..  j  i 

George  Unrqe . . . J.  q  5 

John'Unrup . Q  c 

Chris  Warmer . , . .  .  1  p 

Leopold  Wintergast.......,,  . 0  5 

Philip  Weaver . p  5 

Casper  Windish..., . . . 0  s 

Charles  Wetherfiold....,,, . . o  5 

Palatial  Webster.,,,,,,, .  0  jo 

Richard  Wain... .  0  15 

Killeon  Will .  1  to 

Jacob  Whiteman .  o  15 

Total  sum . £121  12 

The  subscribers  herein  mentioned  having  I 
jointly  contributed  the  several  sums  of  money  an¬ 
nexed  to  their  Names  for  Purchasing  Two  fire  I 
Engines,  Ladders,  and  five  Hooks,  ior  the  u  e  of  I 
the  upper  &  Middle  Wards  or  Destrits  of  Ger-  f 
mantown. 

The  whole  amount  of  wch  is  one  Hundred, 
Twenty  Two  Pound  and  12,  out  of  wch  Sum  I 
was  Sent  to  England  for  the  Purchasing  Two  I 
fire  Engines  the  sum  of  one  Hundred  and  five 
Pound.,  after  that  remained  Seventeen  Pound  & 
12  wch  at  a  meeting  of  Jos.  Bowman.  Christr. 
Meng,  Leond.  Stoneburner  &  Killeon  Wicfi  Calld 
at  the  house  of  Lewis  Bitting  on  the  Seventeenth 
Dayof  May  1764  was  delivered  in  the  hands  off  f 
the  Clerks.  16  e  *  i 

A  Moity  Whereof  is  Eight  Pound  &  16  in  the  1 
hand-bf  Jon  Knor  Clerk  of  the;'Mid<ile  Ward  the 
bther  half  pkrt  thereof  in '  the  "hands  of  Paul 
Eln’gle  _junr  Clerk  To  the  JTppdr  Ward. 

In  acjdition  to  the  above  is  the  fol- 1 
lowing; 

Dec  jith  Reed  of  Renj  Chew  Fsa  for  his  sub- 1 
scriptibn,  py  the  Hand  ol  Leonard  Stonebqmer 

I 

The  app^ratps  was  purchased  through  I 
Samuel  Shoemaker,  but  Jhe  pgge  is  tool 
torn  to  gpt  pjore  than  gn  idga  of  their  I 
cost,  ft  capie  in  the  E'i?aheth,  Capt| 
James  Sp ,  t>|ll  as  fp}lpw§ ; 

GERMAN  Two  Engines  of  the  first  ... 

Fire . 48 

TOWN  Four  lengths  pipes  forty 
feet  long  with  brass  N  1  &  2  screws...  13 

Caseing  the  two  Engines . 1 

HI 


.  ft 


ItiivM 


Primage . 

Bills  leading 


Z63 


Insuring  ,£65  at  5  pcs  &  policy . .  r 

i  u  Z  ■  B  v  c 

46s  9  O 

>  Excepted,  John  Strpfijey  1 


62 

4  0 

0  £ 

6  6 

i  c 

Proceedings  of  the  flection  on  the  1st  Day  0 
March  1764,  Whereas  a  number  of  tfie  Inhabi 
tants  of  the  upper  ward  of  Germantown  having* 
fliet  together  at  the  House  of  Lewis  Bitting  Atf 
cording  to  their  appointment  sometime  before 
at  the  Pfouse  of  Sarah  IVfackaet  They  having, 
read  their  Articles  and  subscribed'  their  names 
thereto  Th  n  Procee.  ing  to  Electing  their 
officers  tor  the  Ensuing  Year  viz 

Paul  Engle  Jun . ...Clerk  (to  theupper  Ward) 

Jacob  Knor.. . Inspector  of  tne  hre 

Leonard  Stonebumer  (  overseer  ol  tne 


&  Killon  Wice 
Ludwig  Bitting! 
Jacob  Engle  > 
Peter  Leipert  ) 
Geoege  Schreiber! 
John  Engle  >- 

&  Jacob  Keyser  J 


f  Engines 
overseers  ot 


the  ladders  . 

To  see  the  goods  carried 
out  of  the  house  on  fire  to 
proper  Place  of  Safety 
J  To  Range  people  in  a 
Peter  Keyser  1  lane  for  conveying  Water 

&  Henry  Sharpaack  !  where  it  may  be  of  most 
J  service 

[The  difference  in  the  apparent  cost 
of  the  apparatus,  viz  ^122  and  ^65,  is, 

I  presume,  owing  to  the  latter  being  the 
price  paid  in  England,  while  the  former 
was  the  total  cost  here,  freight  in¬ 
cluded  ] 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Buckets  Belonging 
to  the  upper  fire  Company  for  Distinciion  Sake 
should  be  marked  U  W . 

The  articles  with  the  names  attached, 
alluded  to  above,  are  unfortunately 
missing,  so  we  can  not  tell  who  the^first 
members  were.  I  have,  however,  a 
printed  copy  of  the  constitution,  as  it 
was  revised  in  i860.  On  the  first  page 
is  the  following,  taken,  no  doubt,  from 
the  original  document: 

Whereas  it  is  well  known  that  fire  often  Breaks 
out,  and  gets  to  a  very  Great  hight  Before  it  is 
Discovered,  Sometimes  Because  in  the  Night  ,  &■ 
sometimes  it  lays  smothering  and  Concealed 
until  it  Gets  vent,  and  then  it  often  Becomes  to 
so  Great  and  Rapid  a  hight  that  without  some 
Sneedv  &  regular  assistance  it  tends  to  Great 
I  osses:  In  Consequence  whereof  the  Inhabitants 
(after  having  several  Experiances&  Losses  by 
Fire)  meet,  and  on  the  First  day  of  March  One 
Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  sixty  four,  made 
articles  and  divided  Germantown  into  three 
several  Wards  or  Districts  &  Companys  whereof 
the  members  of  each  Company  having  Sub- 
scribed  their  names  to  their  own  &  Respective 
articles  &c.,  Reposing  Special  Confidence  in 
each  Others  Friendship  and  for  a  belter  preserv¬ 
ing  of  our  own  fc  our  Neighbors  and  Fellow 
Towns  peoples  houses  goods  St  Effects  from  fire 
1  mutually  agree  to  the  several  articles  prescribed 
j  as  follows  &c  &c. 

The  constitution,  as  revised  in  i860, 
was  most  likely  a  modification  of  the 
first,  and  was  as  follows: 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. 

The  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
Vice  President,  Secretary,  Three  Trustees, 
Treasurer,  Six  Directors,  (who  shall  be  denomi¬ 
nated  the  Board  of  Directors)  an  Electing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Three  Members,  and  as  many  mem¬ 
bers  as  the  Company  may  from  ti.rqe  to  time 
think  proper  to  admit. 

Article  II 
Meetings. 


je^tated  meetings  of  the  Cftmpany  shall  be 
held  on  the  first  Thursday  evening  of  every 
month;  from  the  April  meeting  in  April  to  the 
meeting  in  October,  at  Sock,  and  from  October 
to  April  at  7)4  oelock. 

Article  HI. 

President. 

See  1st.  The  President  shall  preside  a!  the 
meetings  of  the  Company  and  maintain  order 
therein;  he  shall  put  all  questions,  when  seer 
onded  to  vite;  decide  the  vote  when  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  equally  divided,  and  have  power  to  fine 
any  member  for  disorderly  conduct  at  a  meeting 
in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  dollar,  but  an  ap¬ 
peal  from  his  decision  may  at  any  time  be  taken. 

I  Sec  2.  He  shall  neither  make  nor  second  any 
motion  while  in  the  Chair,  When  he  desires  to 
take  part  in  a  debate,  he  shall  previous  to  ad- 
|  dressing  the  Company,  leave  the  Chair,  and 
call  the  Vice  President  to  preside. 

I  Sec  3.  The  President  shall  sign  all  orders  on 
the  Treasurer  that  have  been  previously 
sanctioned  by  the  Company.  1 

Sec.  4.  He  shall  examine  monthly,  the  state 
of  the  Apparatus,  Hose,  &c,  in  order  that  any 
deficiencies  on  the  part  of  the  Directors,  may 
he  promptly  rectified. 

Sec  5.  He  shall  at  the  written  request  of  five 
act ive  or  honorary  members,  direct  the  Secretary 
to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Company. 

Sec  6  It  at  any  time  the  President  or  Vice 
President  should  be  absent  from  the  city,  six 
active  or  honorary  members  may  direct  the 
Secretary  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
pany. 

Article  IV. 

Vice  President. 

The  V.ce  President  shall  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  perform  all  the  duties  appertaining  to 
that  office. 

Article  V. 

Secretary. 

Sec  1.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  fair  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Company,  which  shall 
always  be  subject  to  the  inspection  ot  any  mem¬ 
ber,  and  preserve  all  books  and  papers  belonging 
to  the  Company,  and  collect  and  all 

money  due  the  Company  from  members  and 
contributors,  which  he  shall  deposit  in  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer  immediately  after  each  stated 
meeting  of  the  Company,  and  if  any  member 
should  neglect  to  pay  his  fines  and  contributions 
for  three  months,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  serve  him  with  a  written  notice,  which 
shall  be  in  the  following  form,  viz: 

Philadelphia,  186 

Sir;  It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  you  are 
indebted  to  the  Franklin  Fire  Company  the  sum 
ot  ,  which,  if  you  neglect  to  pay  on  or 

before  the  time  of  our  next  stated  meeting,  you 
will  be  liable  to  expulsion. 

Yours,  etc  , 

Secretary. 

Sec.  2  He  is  especially  required  to  attend 
j  regularly  at  every  meeting  of  the  Company,  and 
to  charge  every  member  reported  by  the  Direct¬ 
ors,  with  the  fine  for  the  same,  and  to  furnish 
each  member  with  a  correct  statement  of  the 
fines  and  dues  he  may  owe,  and  to  collect  the 
same  at  every  stated  meeting  of  the  Company, 
and  on  leaving  his  office  to  give  all  and  each 
article  in  his  possession,  the  property  of  the 
Company,  to  his  successor. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  notify  in  writing  all  members 
within  one  week  after  their  appointment  on 
Committees,  or  election  to  office,  and  he  shall 
sign  allother  orders  on  the  Treasurer. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretarv  to 
make  out  a  roll  of  the  officers  and  Members 
within  two  weeks  after  each  Semi-Annual  Elec¬ 
tion,  and  place  the  same  in  the  Engine  Room. 
Article  VI. 

Treasurer. 

Sec  1.  The  Treasurer  on  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  shall  give  such  security  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Company. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  receive  in  trust  all  moneys 
received  by  and  belonging  to  the  Company,  and 
pay  all  orders  that  have  been  signed  by  the 
President  and  Secretary,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Company. 
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eery  Hre’snrafU  Keep  nis~  accounts  in’ such  a 
manner  that  the  funds  of  the  Company,  at  any 
time,  may  be  ascertained;  and  at  the  stated 


meetings  in  January  and  July,  present  the  Com¬ 
pany  an  accurate  account  of  all  moneys  received 
and  paid  by  him. 

Sec.  4.  He  shall,  on  leaving  his  office,  transfer 
all  books,  papers,  etc.,  which  may  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  him  by  the  Company,  to  his  successor 
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Article  VII. 
Directors. 
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Sec.  1.  It  shall  be(the  duty  of  the  directors  to 
meet  on  the  first  Monday  evening  after  their 
election,  and  appoint  from  their  body  a  Chair¬ 
man  and  Secretary,  they  shall  hold  a  meeting 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  every  fire,  at  the 
Engine  House,  and  keep  minutes  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  with  the  probable  amount  of  damage, 
and  note  the  Engineer  and  Pipe  Director. 

Sec.  2.  They  shall  have  charge  of  the  Engine, 
Tender,  Hose,  etc.,  and  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  and  yard,  and  keep  all  and  each  article 
belonging  thereto  in  proper  order;  at  every  just 
alarm  of  fire  have  the  apparatus  conveyed  to 
the  fire,  and  returned  to  the  Engine  House,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Company. 

Sec.  3.  They  shall  inspect  the  apparatus,  e’c., 
frequently  and  report  in  writing  at  every  stated 
meeting  of  the  Company,  their  condition;  they 
shall  superintend  the  operations  of  the  Engine 
at  time  of  fire  and  place  the  members  in  what¬ 
ever  situation  they  may  think  most  useful. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  af  the  Directors  to 
notify  the  Secretary  of  all  new  members  as  they 
procure  equipments,  and  of  all  active  members 
who  may  not  be  fully  equipt;  they  shall  report 
any  member  (Active,  Honorary,  or  Contributing) 
for  intoxication  or  misconduct  at  a  fire,  with  the 
Engine,  or  about  the  House,  or  who  may  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  membership. 

Sec.  5,  The  Directors  shall  hold  a  meeting  in 
every  month,  which  shall  be  on  the  Tuesday 
evening  previous  to  the  stated  meeting  of  the 
Company,  and  when  a  special  meeting  is  called 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Directors,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  to  give  each  Director 
timely  notice  of  the  same. 

Sec.  6.  They  shall  obtain  a  pass-book  with 
some  respectable  individual,  on  which  they 
shall  procure  such  small  articles  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  their  immediate  use,  and 
present  the  amount  of  the  same  to  the  Company 
every  six  months — expenses  over  ten  dollars  for 
the  six  months,  must  not  be  incurred  unless  by 
consent  of  the  Company. 

Sec.  7.  The  Directors  shall  call  the  roll  after 
the  return  of  the  apparatus  from  every  fire, 
and  note  the  members  equipped  and  not 
equipped,  and  report  a  correct  list  of  the  same 
at  every  stated  meeting  of  the  Company. 

Sec.  8.  They  shall  be  provided  with  two  books, 
in  one  they  shall  enter  their  minutes,  reports,, 
etc.,  and  in  one  they  shall  enter  the  name  of 
each  honorary  and  active  member  in  attendance 
at  a  fire,  stating  whether  equipped  or  not 
equipped. 

Sec.  9  Each  Director  shall  be  provided  with 
a  belt  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  which  he 
shall,  on  leaving  his  office,  hand  over  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor. 

Article  VIII. 

Electing  Committees. 

Sec.  1.  The  Electing  Committee,  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  any  person  for  membership,  or  his 
recommendation  by  an  honorary  or  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Company,  shall  closely  scrutinize  his 
character,  and  should  they  deem  him  worthy  of 
membership,  report  his  name  to  the  Company, 
when  he  may  be  elected. 

Sec.  2.  They  shall  hold  a  meeting  on  the 
Monday  evening  previous  to  the  stated  meeting 
of  the  Company,  Each  member  of  the  Electing 
Committee  shall  be  bound,  under  the  penalty  of 
five  dollars  for  the  first  offence,  and  expulsion 
for  the  second,  not  to  divulge  the  name  of,  or 
any  other  matter  in  relation  to,  any  candidate 
whom  they  may  not  deem  worthy  of  being  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  Company. 


and  electing  uommuiee  “srrarme  elected  semi¬ 
annually,  in  January  and  July,  and  shall  hold 
their  office  for  six  months,  unless  removed  as 
aforesaid.  Vacancies  that  may  occur  in  any  of  1 
the  above  named  offices,  shall  be  supplied  by  a  [ 
special  election  and  the  persons  so  elected  shall  [ 
continue  in  office  until  the  time  of  the  next  elec¬ 
tion.  No  member  shall  be  eligible  to  office  un¬ 
less  six  months  a  member  of  the  company.  | 
Nominations  for  the  above  office  shall  be  made 
one  month  previous  to  the  election.  All  nomi¬ 
nations  to  be  opened  on  the  night  of  the  elec- 1 
lion. 

Article  X. 

Committees. 


The  appointment  of  all  Committees,  except 
when  a  ballot  is  required  shall  be  vested  in  the 
President;  they  shall  organize  within  one  week 
after  their  appointment,  and  keep  minutes  of 
their  proceedings,  which  they  shall  report  in  I 
writing  at  every  stated  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  during  their  continuance. 


'  • 
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Article  IX. 

Elections. 

The  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  Trustees  shall  be  elected  an¬ 
nually  at  the  stated  meetings  in  January,  and 
shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  unless  removed  by 
"  two-thiid  vote  of  the  Company;  the  Directors 
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Article  XI. 

Quorum. 

Seven  of  the  aptive  members  being  assembled 
at  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  shall  consti¬ 
tute  a  quorum,  and  in  all  transactions  not  other¬ 
wise  directed,  the  majority  of  those  present 
shall  govern. 

Article  XII. 

Active  Members. 

Any  person  wishing  to  become  a  member  of 
this  Company  (provided  he  be  not  a  member  of 
any  other  Company)  shall  be  proposed  to  the 
electing  Committee,  who,  should  they  deem  him 
eligible,  shall  report  him  at  the  next  stated 
meeting  of  the  Company;  when  he  may  be 
elected.  Each  person  so  elected  shall  before  he 
can  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of  a  men: 
ber,  procure  suitable  equipments,  of  such  de¬ 
scription  as  the  Company  may,  from  time  to 
time,  think  proper  to  adopt;  pay  an  entrance 
contribution  of  fifty  cents,  and  sign  the  Consti¬ 
tution;  he  shall  then,  at  the  Company's  ex¬ 
pense,  be  provided  with  a  key  to  the  Engine 
House  door  and  a  copy  of  the  Constitution.  No 
person  shall  be  eligible,  unless  over  twenty 
years  of  age. 

Article  XIII. 

Honorary  Members. 

Sec.  1.  The  rank  of  Honorary  Membership 
may  be  conferred  ou  any  member  who  has  faith¬ 
fully  performed  his  duties  as  a  fireman  for  five 
years;  the  grant  shall  require  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  those  present:  the  application  for 
which  shall  be  made  at  a  preceding  meeting. 
Honorary  members  shall  have  the  same  privi¬ 
leges  as  other  members,  but  on  accepting  an 
office  or  an  appointment,  they  shall  be  as  liable 
for  fines  for  non-attendance,  as  if  they  were 
active  members. 

Article  XIV. 

Contributing  Members. 

Sec.  1.  Any  person  wishing  to  become  a  Con- 
frihntincr  Member  of  this  Company,  may  be 

proposed  by  the  Electing  Committee,  and  if  no 
objections,  elected  viva  voce. 

Sec.  2.  All  Contributing  Members  are  re¬ 
quired  to  sign  the  Constitution,  and  pay  into  the 
funds  of  the  Company,  one  dollar  per  year  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Sec.  3.  Contributing  Members  shall  h  ive  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  meetings,  but  have  no 
voice  therein;  they  may  wear  the  equipments  of 
the  Company  at  the  time  of  fire,  or  alarm  of  fire 
and  be  subject  to  fines  for  misconduct  at  a  fire 
J  or  alarm  of  fire,  or  with  the  apparatus,  as  if 
!  they  were  active  members. 

I  Sec  4-  A  Contributing  Member  may,  in  the 
absence 'of  an  active  or  honorary  member  take 
the  apparatus  out  at  time  of  fire,  or  an  alarm, 
but  the  first  active  or  honorary  member  arriv¬ 
ing,  shall  take  command  and  be  considered  En¬ 
gineer. 

Article  XV. 

Expulsion  of  Members. 

No  members  shall  be  elected  or  expelled, 


without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  those 
present  at  a  stated  meeting;  no  member  shall  be 
expelled  without  having  an  opportunity  to  de-  1 
fend  himself;  and.  when  expelled,  shall  not  be 
reelected  without  the  unanimous  consent  of 
those  present  at  a  stated  meeting 
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'  Article  XVI. 

By-Laws. 

All  By  Laws  made  by  this  Company,  shall  be 
equally  binding  with  these  articles. 

Article  XVII. 

No  motion  to  reconsider  a  former  motion  shall 
be  in  order,  unless  made  and  seconded  by  mem¬ 
bers  voting  in  the  affirmative. 

Article  XVIII 

Alterations  and  Amendments. 

Sec.  i.  No  alteration  or  amendment  shall  be 
made  in  these  Articles,  without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  a 
stated  meeting;  the  alterations  to  be  proposed  at 
one  stated  meeting  and  the  discussion  thereon  to 
be  postponed  until  the  next  stated  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  The  several  articles,  Sections  and 
Phrases,  of  this  Constitution,  shall  always  be 
construted  according  to  their  most  plain  and 
obvious  meaning,  and  in  case  of  doubt  or  dis¬ 
pute  hereafter  concerning  the  true  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  any  portion  thereof,  the  same  shall  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  Committee  of  Three,  whose  decision, 
if  approved  by  the  Company,  shall  be  final. 

Article  XIX. 

This  Company  shall  not  be  disol ved  as  long  as 
there  are  five  members  willing  to  continue  its 
organization. 

Article  XX. 

Rules  of  Order. 

At  the  appointed  hour  of  the  meeting,  'he  roll 
shall  be  called,  and  on  a  quorum  being  present 
business  shall  proceed  in  the  following  order,  ex¬ 
cept  at  a  special  meeting,  when  the  business  for 
which  the  Company  was  convened,  shall  first  be 
acted  on  : 

ist,  Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read, 

2nd.  Report  of  Directors. 

3rd.  Report  of  Electing  Committee,  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  new  members. 

4th.  Report  of  Trustees. 

5th.  Fin^s  and  Contributions  shall  be  collected. 

6th.  Deferred  business. 

.7th.  New  business. 

By-Laws. 
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Law  1.  Every  active  member  is  required,  be¬ 
fore  he  can  sign  the  constitution,  to  procure  a 
full  set  of  equipments,  of  such  de-cription  as  the 
Company  shall  from  time  to  time  adopt,  and 
when  so  equipped,  report  himself  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  wear  the  same  equipments  while 
acting  with  the  Company  at  the  time  of  fire  or 
alarm  of  fire. 

Law  2.  No  active  member  shall  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  active  membership,  if  at  any  time  he 
should  dispose  of,  or  be  without,  a  full  set  of 
equipments. 

Law  3.  After  a  fire  is  extinguished  the  mem¬ 
bers  shall  assist  in  returning  the  apparatus  to  its 
proper  place. 

Law  4.  No  resignation  of  membership  shall  be  | 
accepted  unless  the  secretary  certify  that  the 
member  offering  said  resignation  is  not  in  ar¬ 
rears  to  the  Company,  and  has  delivered  up  his 
key  to  the  Engine  House  Door. 

Law  5.  A  member  or  officer  offering  his  resig¬ 
nation,  the  Secretary  shall  by  written  notice  in¬ 
form  him  within  six  days  after  the  meeting  in 
which  it  was  read,  of  its  acceptance  or  rejection, 
and,  if  rejected  the  reason  thereof, 

Law  6.  Any  member  wishing  to  speak  shall 
rise  and  address  himsglf  to  the  President,  and  no 
member,  whilst  speaking  shall  be  interrupted 
except  by  a  call  to  order  from  the  President, 

Law  7.  Two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at 
a  stated  meeting  shall  have  power  to  mitigate 
and  remit  fines. 

Law  8.  No  motion  to  adjourn  at  a  stated  meet¬ 
ing  shall  be  in  order  until  the  fines  and  contribu¬ 
tions  shall  have  been  collected,  and  the  reports 
of  Committees  received  and  disposed  of. 

Law  9  The  first  active  or  honorary  member  ". 
that  arrives  at  the  Engine  House  at  an  alarm  of  , 
fire,  shall  be  equipped  with  a  trumpet,  left  tor 
that  purpose,  aud  be  considered  Engineer  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  pipe  and  directing  the  engine  to 
and  from  the  fire,  but  may  be  controlled  at  all 
times  by  a  majority  of  the  Directors  pres-nt;  the 
Engineer  shall  also  see  that  the  engine  has  been 
off  her  springs  on  the  arrival  at  a  fire. 

Law  10,  Any  motion  may  be  withdrawn  by  the 
mover  previous  to  any  decision  thereon:  the  yeas 
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and  nays  on  any  may  be  inserted  on  the' minutes 
on  the  request  of  three  members. 

Law  11.  officers  and  members  coming  into  a 
meeting  after  roll  has  been  called,  are  requested 
to  report  themselves  to  the  Secretary,  or  other¬ 
wise  be  liable  to  the  fine  for  non-attendance  at 
the  meeting. 

Law  12.  In  preceding  to  a  fire  or  alarm  thereof, 
the  carriage  shall  always  stay  in  the  rear  of  the 
engine  (unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  en¬ 
gineer,)  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors 
to  see  this  By-Law  obeyed. 

Fines  anl  Dues. 

Each  member  with  the  carriage  who  dis¬ 
obeys  the  I2lh  By-Law  shall  be  fined .  25  ] 

Each  member  shall  pay  the  sum  of  10  cents  , 
monthly  into  the  Ball  fund. 

The  President  shall  be  fined  for  neglecting 

any  of  the  duties  required  by  Art.  II .  50 

For  non-attendance  at  a  meeting .  2s 

The  Vice-Piesident  shall  be  fined  for  ne¬ 
glecting  any  of  the  duties  required  by  Art  IV  50 

For  non-attendance  at  a  stated  meeting .  23 

The  Secretary  shill  be  fined  for  neglecting 
any  of  the  duties  required  by  Art  V .  50 

For  non-attendance  at  a  stated  meeting  25 1 ... 

The  Treasurer  shall  be  fined  for  neglecting 

any  of  the  duties  required  by  Art  VII .  c0 

For  non-attendance  at  a  stated  meeting....'.',..!  2s 
A  Director  shall  be  fined  for  neglecting  any 

of  the  duties  of  his  office .  25 

For  appearing  at  a  fire  equipped  without  J 

The  Secretary  of  Directors,  for  neglecting  S 
to  report  in  writing  at  every  stated  meeting 
of  the  Company,  the  condition  of  the  Engine 

Hose,  etc . . ’ 

A  member  for  leaving  the  apparatus’a't  a 
fire  or  alarm  without  permission  of  a  Director  „ 

Director  offending  in  like  manner .  25 

The  Chairman  of  a  Committee  for  neglect¬ 
ing  to  report  at  everv  stated  meeting  during 

its  continuance,  shall  be  fined . “ . .  2s 

The  Engineer  shall  be  fined  for  neglecting 
to  throw  the  engine  off  her  springs  at  a  fire 
The  Delegate  to  the  Board  of  Director's 

shall  be  fined  for  neglecting  to  report . 

Each  member  of  a  Committee  shall  'be 
fined  for  neglecting  any  of  the  duties  assigned 
them .  “ 

A  member  shall  be  fined  for  lending  a  hose 
at  a  fire  without  permission  from  a  Director.,  x.oo 

For  refusing  to  vote  on  any  question .  12 

For  refusing  to  vote  on  an  expulsion  ..  c0 

For  appearing  at  a  fire  or  alarm  of  fire  in'a 
state  of  intoxication,  wearing  the  equipments 

of  the  Company . . . .  I-00 

Second  offence,  expulsion 
For  coming  into  the  house,  or  any  part, 
therof,  intoxicated,  or  bringing  any  person 

in  a  similar  situation .  x  00 

Second  offence .  . .  ‘ '  n„ 

Third,  expulsion 

A  member  shall  be  fined  for  absence  at  a 

stated  meeting .  !0  : 

For  being  unequipped  at  a  fire  ........'..'.'.'..’."."  "'  0g 

For  withdrawing  from  a  meeting  without 

permission  from  the  Pres .  2S  s 

For  being  absent  from  a  special  "  meeting  5 
after  having  signed  a  call  for  the  same.  2s 

For  lending  equipments  at  a  fire  or  alarm 

of,  to  persons  not  members .  j  00 

For  opening  a  members  closet....!.""’. .  :  00 

For  taking  th-  apparatus  out  at  a  false  alarm  i.'oo 
For  refusing  to  assist  in  conveying  the  ap¬ 
paratus  to  or  from  a  fire  or  alarm  thereof  21 

I  (For  leaving  his  station  at  a  fire  without 

permission  from  a  Director . 

Any  member  for  being  without  "a  "set  "'of  5 
equipments,  (ia  addition  to  the  provisions  of 
the  3d  By-Law)  shall  be  fined  monthly  2s 

The  Company  shall  have  the  power"t'o""affik 
such  other  penalties  on  offences,  not  herein 
provided  for.  as  circum dances  may  require 
Noprooerty  shill  be  loaned  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Trustees. 


After  the 
their  affairs 


company  was  organized 
ran  along  in  a  very  un¬ 
eventful  manner;  their  minutes  reading 
about  the  same,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  fair  sample  :  s 

Dec.  3rd  1767  at  a  Quarterly  Meeting  at  I  he 
House  of  John  Hesser,  when  the  Visiiors  made 
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und  tlie  Buckets  &c  In  good 
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Order— when  Notice  was  also  given  to  Leonard 
Stoneburner  and  Jacob  Engle  as  Visitors  for  the 
Next  Quarter  and  that  Next  yearly  meeting 
was  appointed  at  the  House  of  Lewis  Bitting. 

|  Their  meetings  were  held  at  Lewis 
Bitting’s,  John  Hesser’s,  Sign  of  Prince 
Ferdinand,  and  Jacob  Keyser’s.  In  1770 
Christopher  Hergesheimer  made  “appli¬ 
cation  as  a  member,  and  was  unani¬ 
mously  Excepted  on  his  promise  of 
making  afire  2in,  5ft  chain  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  Comp.”  In  the  same  year  to  the 
December  meeting  the  visitors  reported 
“ail  in  good  order  except  the  ladders  in 
the  care  of  Lewis  Bidding  found 
broken.”  At  the  June  6th  meeting,  1771, 
they  ordered  paid  a  bill  of  “Twenty 
Shillings  to  Peter  Leibert  for  printing 
the  Articles,  being  at  the  rate  of  One 
shilling  for  each  copy.”  To  the  meet¬ 
ing  September  2,  1773,  the  visitors  re¬ 
ported  “all  in  order  except  Peter  Key- 
sers  Buckets  wch  Reed  Damage  by  use 
at  Fire  wch  was  put  to  the  Comp  then 
met  who  was  Unanimous  of  opinion  that 
he  should  be  Supplyd  with  new  ones  at 
the  expense  of  the  Compy  and  the  old 
one  Repaired  for  the  use  of  the  Compy 
and  kept  with  the  engine.” 

Members  were  admitted  under  differ¬ 
ent  conditions,  some  being  required  to 
furnish  an  article  of  their  handiwork,  as 
witness  Chris  Hergesheimer,  while 
those  of  wealth  paid  cash,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  indicates  : 

March  7th  177c  at  a  Yearly  meeting  John  John¬ 
son  Jun  Made  application  to  be  admitted  a 
member  ot  our  ward  fire  Company  and  was 
unanimously  admitted  on  paying  Twenty  Shil¬ 
lings  for  the  sd  Companys  use  to  the  Clerk  wch 
was  Reed  same  time. 

The  minutes  of  their  meetings  to  1802 
were  almost  a  repetition  of'  each  other, 
consisting  of  a  report  of  the  visitors, 
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and  the  fining  of  the  absent  members,  a 
shilling  each,  for  their  non-appearance. 
As  only  about  one-half  were  usually  on  ; 
hand,  these  fines  amounted  to  several 
pounds  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and 
makes  the  clerk’s  cash  account  appear 
to  be  one  long  debit.  From  this  list  of 
fines,  I  am  able  to  make  up  one  of  the 
members,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  com¬ 
plete,  it  being  scarcely  likely  that  any 
member  was  so  attentive  as  not  at  some 
date  to  have  failed  to  attend  some  meet¬ 
ing.  They  are  as  follows  : 

Killeon  Wise. Chris’t  Jacobe, Peter  Lei¬ 
bert,  Jacob  Keyser,  Geo.  Kost,  Godfrey 
Teel,  Bartholow  Peninghausen,  Jacob 
John  Engle  John  Keyser, Leonard  Hurter, 
Stoneburner,  Jacob  Knorr,  Jacob  Hall, 
Michael  Staiiz,  Jacob  Enters,  Henry 
Sharpnack,  Cond  Goodt,  Godfrey  Deal, 
Lewis  Bidding.  Peter  Axe,  Chris  Snei- 
der,  Paul  Engle,  Jr.,  Ludwig  Englehart, 
Peter  Keyser,  George  Screiber,  Chris 
tian  Sneider,  Isaac  Rousch,  John  Kes- 
ser,  Mathias  Adams,  Adolph  Gillman, 
Christopher  Hergesheimer,  Jacob  Moyer. 

Those  members  the  date  of  whose 
joining  is  given  included  the  following  : 
September  3,  1789,  Thomas  Forrest, 
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